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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 


A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at No. 17 
Tenkiji, on Wednesday, January 23rd at 4 p.m., The President, 
the Rey. Dr. BD. C. Greene, was in the Chair. 

Tha minotes of the preceding meeting haying been read and 
approved, the Recording Secretary read the following resolution 
coming from the Council :—'*The President, Council and Members 
of this Society greatly regret the departure from Tokys of Dr, J. N, 
Seymour, ind the consequent diseontinuance of his active share 
in the management of the business of the Society; and tha 
Corresponding Secretary is requested to tranamit a copy of this 
resolution to Dr. Seymour, to convey to that gentleman the 
cordial expression of the Society's most sincere thanks for his 
valuable, efficient and hearty services og Troasurer Suse hia 
long period of service.” 

This resolution was nnanimously approved, Mn Mason then 
read a pauper written by W. G. Aston, Esq. on the Onmun,—When 
Invented.” Following this, M. Courant read a paper on the 
different systems of writing prevailing in Coren. : 

The President on behalf of the Society thanked M. Courant 
for his interesting and scholarly paper, after which the Society 
adjourned. 


Under the ausploes of the Agintio Bociety Professor Garrett 
Droppers read & paper in the Public Hall, Yokohama, Wednesday, 
Feb. 27th at 8 p. m. 

Mr. Jas. Troup, who presided, said tha subject waa one 
which was of great interost to o mercantile community like 
Yokohama, and Professor Droppers who was known to them 

Vol. xxlli_o 
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by reputation if mot personally, was a tnan who had given oon 
pdstegs attention to the subject, and: he was satisfied that wha’ 


was a8 follows: 
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The subject of bimetalliam has been so thoroughly disenssed in 
al) its phates doring the last 20 years, both in Europe and America, 
and of late the literature of the subject has increased so rapidly, 
that it would seem impossible to contribute anything new or fruitful 
to the question. The theoretical defence of bimetallism, and by this 
I mean the succes«fal establishment of a joint standard of gold and 
glver on an international basis, I believe to he so thoroughly proved 
that it is beyond the reach of disputation. It is secepted not merely 
by all the leading economists of France, England, Germany, and the 
United States, but by some of the most active men of affairs of every 
description, —bankers, manufacturers, snd financiers. The only quee- 
tion left, it seems to me, is whether countries think the gnin of 
bimatallism sufficient to undertake the task. In proportionos the 
dlaims of bimetallists are understood, so I venture to aay, are they 
scknowledged by all men of impartiality and intelligence. 

Indeed, it were wonderful were it otherwise. Bimetallism is 
noia new fad or faxbion, but, on the contrary, almost aa old a 
Eoropean civilization. Bimetallism has been the rule, the conn 
servative rule, while monometallism is a most modern and, 
believe, dangerous innovation. And I do notmy this in ony 
sense peculinr to myself, implying sowie strain of words, but in 
quite the ordinary signification of the word. Let me just explain 
whai I mean. 

Previous to the year 1805, nearly oll the States of Europe 
had adopted the use of both gold and silver in commercial tran. 
sactions (bat mainly silver), according to ratios which varied 
within oorrow limits from time to time, chiofly from the wan 
of any common understanding between nations, In this latter sen re 
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both Locke and Newton were bimetallists, since they accepted 
both silver and gold as true money, the former a4 the stundard 
or rating money, the latter os the rated money. From 1808 to 
1878 bimetalliam waa on amoch more efficient basis that before, 
becanse France in 1803! defiuitely adopted the ratio of 1 to 154 for 
the coinage of both gold and silver indifferently in her mints, 
and France therefore ected pe a balance wheel on the value of 
tbe two metals. During these seventy years, notwithstanding 
the changes in the relative production of the two metalay changes 
which were greater and more powerful than any before or perhaps 
since, cilver retained ite steadiness of value in relation to gold. 
The British Gold and Silver Commission of 1886, after carefully 
weighing the evidence, came to the following conclusion: 
“So longas that system was im force (namely the mint law 
of 1802), we think that notwithstanding the changes in production 
‘and ase of the precious metal, it kept the market price of silver 
Bpproximately steady at the ratio fixed by Inw at 1 to 154." 

The new period, an entire novelty in the history of money, 
‘began in 1871-3 with the demonetization of silver and the adoption 
val the gold standard by thé United Empire of Germany? and the 
resulting action of France and the Latin Union in at first limiting 
and finally prohibiting the free coinage of silver. Germany's de- 
monitizing legislation was confessedly addépted in Imitation of 
England, who bad preached the wonderful blessings of the 
gingle gold standard ever since its adoption in 1819. The 
United States also omitted the coinage of silver in the coinage 
act of 1873, and though $2,000,000 per month were coined by 
the Bland Act of 1478and 4,500,000 oz. of silver by the Sherman 
Act of 1890, yet these were bore poalintives of the gold 
monometallism thet practically existed in Europe and America 
ined 1873, To emphasize thia single metal régime still more, 
the British Government decided to stop the coinage of silver 
in the Indiin Mints on June 26th, 1898, so that the greatest 
«onsamer of silverin the world has been ty some extent deprived 
of ite silver supplies. 

Thus for the Jest 20 years the countries of the world 
have been joguing along in o condition of monometallism, the 
eougtries of Enrope and the United States for the most part 
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3 Reuftirming the law of 1785. 
3 Following the luw of Dec. 4, 1871. 
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under a gold standard, while China, Japan, and other Eastern 
countries, as well as Mexico and certain South American 
countries, have rvtained the silver standard, and between these 
two groups of countries there has been no common measure of 
value, or par of exchange, as existed previous to 187%. In the 
United States and Europe silver has become for the most part 
& Simple commodity, like other commodities, while in Japan or 
China gold is simply o commodity like other commodities, It is 
needless to say that during theses twenty years greater changes in 
the relative value of these two metals have teken place than were ever 
dreamed of before. In the year 1872, before any effective demone- 
tization legistation had been ennoted, the average value of silver in 
terms of gold was more than 60d, per oz., while daring the pagé 
yoar tt has averaged less than 30d. per oz., or Ises than half its 
fortner value. 

That this condition of silver and gold monometalliam is an 
innovation, isnow, I think, granted by every money authority in 
the world. The British Guld and Silver Commission “of 1886, ina 
summary of its conclusions saya: “The action of the Latin Union 
im 1873 broke the link between silver and gold which had kept the 
price of the former, as measured by the latter, constant at about 
the legul ratio; and when this link was broken the silver market 
was open to the influence of all the factors which go to affect the 
price of a commodity.” And in 1876, Walter Bagehot, then 
Editor of the London Economist, writing not long after the 
silver panio of 1676 anid: “The cardin«l present novelty ia thad 
silver ond gold are, in relation to one another, simply ordinary 
commodities. Until now they have not been ao. A very great 
part of the world adhered to the bimetallic system which made 
both gold and silver legal tender and which established a fixed 
mtio between them. In consequence, whenever the value 
of the two metals altered, these countries acted as equalizing 
machines . . . But now this curious mechanism is broken 
up... . » As the Latin Union does not allow silver to be 
coined, oxcept in limited quantities, it has no equalizing actions 
. . « In former timea the fiuctuationa In the relative value 
of the two metals were few and small, but now they are many 
and large." I only give these quotations to show that the 
procent state of monomeiallism is geuerally regarded by those 
who have studied the historical charncter of the two metals pa 
an innovation, or “ novelty ;" the state of bimetollism was 
the old rule, And if this truth were more widely recognized I 
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think that mech absurd prejudice against the ‘ bimetallic 
theorists’ would stop, and certain so-called practical men would 
cease their objections. 

it is only therefore in the last twenty yeara that we find 


violent and rap!dflnctuations in the relative values of gold and 


silver, fluctuations which show no tendency whatever to 
decrease clther in number or intensity, And it needa no 


‘special elucidation to explain that where two things vary in 
value with reference to each other, wa cunnot, looking only 


fo thesa two commodities, say whether the change in valne 
is due to one orto bth. Thus @ priori it is quite impossible 
to decide whether during the last twenty-two years gold has 
@oubled in value or silver fallen to one-half. All we can eny 
fy that cither the value of gold hus advanced, 6 tho value of 
silver line declined, or that both movements have taken place 
fos greater or Tess degree. The main object of this paper 
isto inquire as fairly as possible from the experience of Japan, 


Whether the variation in value of the two metals to ench other 


is owing mainly to the appreciation of gold or to the depreciation 
of uilver. Is gold to blame or silver, for the abnormal condi. 
fion of things we cee at present? | 

Now the ‘bred-in-the-bone monometallist has an casy answer 
to this, To him gold is the one troe, unchanging measure 
of vulite. Silver is tho debused, discredited, melol that is fit 
only for lower civilizations, or subsidinry coins. Sir Will 
fam Harcourt, speaking come months ago, referred to 
the bimetallic agitation as a “renewed attempt to replace 
the gold standard of England by a currency of cowrjes and bree 
farthings.” and other writers have dubbed silver as “ metallic 
nesignats.” Such statements os these, springing merely from 
intolerance and prejudice, it is unnecessary to answer. 1% hos been 
weknowledged on ull sides by the most competent ncientific 
authorities, long before bimetallism wae an issue, that poll can 
varyand haa varied in vaine ns muchas, if not more than, silver 
a4 6 Standard of value. Whnt special providence is there to watch 
over the destinies of gold more than those of eilver? Why should 
gold he the perfect measure of value while silver turns somereaulta 
like-a young athlete? This, I know, is a deep-rooted prejudice in 
the minds of tertain British mereantiliste, bat 1k cannot stand the 
_ Mest of rational inquiry. 

“Before going on to consifler the specific question of this 
paper, I would” like to’ state certain elementary truths about 
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money,—truths that we are all inclined to regard as woli-evident, 
but that we need to keep clearly before us in order to draw safe 
eng from them. In the text-books of political economy it 

ls stated that money has three functions: it is, first, a medium of 
cera second, ‘& mensure of value: and third,» standard of 
value. Of the first fonction it is fal unduabary $5 bankas tout 
It means simply that whenever an exchange takes place, com. 
modities are given for money, and this transfer is in everyone's 
mind no matter whether the actual money is received or not. 
Money ia not u specific commodity like four or cloth, but the 
general commodity which is taken at all times and seasons sgainat 
any particular commodity, Still more important than the fired 
funetion of money is the second, namely its function as a moeas- 
ure of value. We reckon all values in terms of mouey and call 
it price, though an exchange may not be contemplated. A price 
list of mercantile articles isa good example of this function. A 
manmay study prices in terms of money,and make ups statis. 
Meal jist, yet be may not be thinking of money as a medium of 
exchange, but only as o measure of the relative values of oom- 
modities. If I meet a friend who wishes to exchange his horses 
formy cart, and he values his horses at $100 each, while I con- 
sider my cart worth $200, it would then be plain that in our 
opinion two horses were worth one cart, if the exchange were 
effected. And so faras this function of money ia concerned it ia 
abstractly possible that no actual money need exist at all, All 
that would be necessary is that a recognized mensure of some kind 
should exist, thongh it need not exist in actual metal or subgtance- 
This function of money is strictly comparable to the yard-stick of 
the dry goods merchant, which only exists in a substantive form for 
the sake of convenience, but not from any inherent necessity, And 
if only we agreed upon a definite length we could dispense with 
the actual yard-stick altogether. 

But we mast further note that in the very idea ofa measure 
of any kind, whether of value, or of length, or of quantity: 
ime conception of definite etability i# implied, If your yard- 
slick is ume length to-day and another to-morrow * you would 
hardly like to call it a proper measure of length. ft might 
indeed, in any definite concrete case be a true measure, however: 
lt might inorease or diminish in length aday later, but in popular 
parlance, by & measure of any kind we mean a measure that 
posdesies wome stability, And so with money as a mensure of 
value, If it were discovered that the money in use were constantly 
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Warying, one measure to-day and to-morrow, it would 
I think, be generally condemned as a false measure. 

This naturally leads to the third function of money, and 
for the purpose of this paper, its most important function, namely 
ite cee a4 8 standard of value, I have already stated that 1 measure 
may alter from day to day ond still be after a fashion a measure, 
if only it remain unalterable for the particular occxsion in 
which it is use and if its alterntions are perfectly understood. But 
suppose you wish to compute quantities from day to day according 
to the sume mensure for a year in advance, then your measure 
must indeed havea fixed and unalterable character. Indeed its 
fixity or unalterableness is then its chief requisite, This, then, 
is the third function of money as o standard of value: that 
it is m measure of value plos the element of time. Money in 
thia sense has been called the measure of deferred paymeuts, and 
Tneed not explain to a body of merchants and men of practical 
affairs how immensely important thie function of money is in 
modern mercantile life. A man say, bas « salary of a thousand 
dollars a year; he expects to have as much in real value during 
the second half, as during the first half year, Or 1 lend $500 
for m term of years. I expect to receive os much principal 
in real value at the end of the term an I gave ot ithe be. 
ginning. The fundamental objection thai all economists 
and right-minded business men bring agninst oan  in- 
convertible depreciated currency is that it fails as a standard 
of yalue. You give one thing and get back another, and there 
is & remarkable consensus of opinion that such a currency is 
utterly demoralizing to all honorable and just exchange. It 
trandforme the honestest merchant into a epeculator, and defrauds 
the mot lnborious workman of his just reward. 

What is, then, a proper standard of value? How can wo 
eecure & measure that will remain approximately a ancy 
the years go by without loss either to lender or borrower, em 
ployer or employee, or to those who buy and sell? Oni sotaion 
I know, exists, which has been shared even by eminent alateamen, 
that o fimel quantity of gold or silver ia a troe messure at 
all times and places, in fact is a measure in the eame sense 
that a yard-stick of three fect la an unvarying measure of length, 
Sir Rober Peel, in bis speech on the Bank Charter Act of 
May 6, 1844, wns the man who perhaps more than any other 
erystalized this opinion when he asked hia famous question, “ What 
ins Pound Sterling,” aod answered that “itis a certain definite 
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quantity of gold with a mark open it to determine its welght 
Sid fineness." But this'on its face isa false interprotation 
of # trie measure of value. It is the father of innumerable 
fallacies in the history of money. The pound sterling of 128 grains 
1If12 fine, the Japanese yen 416 grains 0/10 fine, the Amerioan 
gold’ dollar 25.9 grains 9/10 fine are in no sense of the term 
Unchanging measures of value. They arm unchanging measures 
of weight it is tras, if we should care to use then se euch, but 
their value may alter just as the value of a kode of ee 
or a bushel of wheat may alter. It ix the same hokw of tice, 
the same bushel of whent at all times, bot mot the same at 
all times in the power of exchanging with other commodities. 
Tt is not necessary for me go into any further proof of ‘this 
to the merchants of Yokohama, Tt neads ouly to he stated 
that twenty-two years ago the English pound wtorling was 
equivalent to less than & Moxiean dollars or Japanese yen while 
at the present moment it is equivalent to mere than 1) Mexicans 
OF Japatese yen, to show the fallacy of the doctrinan. Some- 
Where there must be a radical mistake in Peel's’ estimate of 
standard of value, Either the pound sterling has incressed in 
Talue, or the Japanese yen has declined in valne, or both have 
diverged simultaneonaly. 

T will not at this. point undertake a definition of money, lest in 
the words of a witly Frenchman “I introdnee a new error into 
the world." I will sinte that I give my adhesion to what is 
known as the “ quantitative” theory of money, not, however, In & 
strict or rig! senas, but with certain well-known limitations and 
deductions. According to this theory, the value of money 
depends, ceterie parilis, upon its quantity ; if the quantity inorense, 
other things remaining the same, ita value falls: but if its quantity 
decrease, other things remaining the same, its value rises. But 
this rule only follows under the conditions prescribed. An increased 
demand for money, and by demand [ mean use in circulation, 
would, if the quantity romalned the same, incresse its valoe, while 
on the contrary, a decreased demand formoney, the qiantity remaining 
the same, would cause its value to fall. If, for instunes, a» certain 
amount of money, say 50 millions of dollars, be required ti operate 
A certiin amount of commodities ot m certain price, then if the 
amount money be doubled to 100 millions, the commodities na 
& whole remaining the same in quantity, prices will on the 
@verage double, barring of course certain accidents of eredit and 
trade ; while if the quantity of money be redaced to 25 millions, 
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the quantity of commodities remaining the same, prices would 
on the average full to-oné-half. Per) contra, if the commodities 
doubled and the amount of money remained the samo, prices 
Would as A whole fall td one-half of what they were before. 

‘T think ‘then that we may establish if as a general pro- 
position, aabject of course to certain exes ptions, thet where 
commodities suffer « general fall of prices, money rises in value 
or appreciates, and that where commodities advance in price 
for a continfious period, money falla in value or deproeiates. I 
say subject to certain conditious and exceptions, because whatever 
economizes money or acta na a substitute for it, to that extent 
haa the saine effect a4 an increase of money Anextension of credit, 
for instance, would be quite as powerful in affecting prices #& an 
increase of money, Bills of exchange, cheques, and_noles, in fact 
every device whereby the use of money can be coomomixed, have 
an effect upon prices no less than an increase of the circulating 
medinm. Money, in short, is purchasing power, and every form 
of substitute for money that has purchasing power oan influence 
prices. Bot it need not be explained that all forme of 
hitherto invented ret on « basis of one of two funduai tal 
substances, elther gold or silver, and therefure given o cortain 
amount of credit for a term of years, in assumption we ean easily 
make, the orlginal proposition still holds” good that money 
apprecintes or depreciates as prices fall or rise. 

~ T have run through these simple proliminary auciaak 
to get a clear comprehension of tha ronl issue of this paper. 
How shall we discover whether gold bas appreciated or risen. in 
value or whether silver haa depreciated or fallen in value daring 
the last two decades? In Furope or America it i4 » common 
form of language to speak of the decline of silver, na thongh i 
were a “fact not to be questioned. And so far us silver has 
declined in terms of gold there is of course no denying the pro. 
position, Im 1872 the average price of standard silver in the 
London market was GO, d., per oa., while during the two mouths 
of the present year its lins averaged sbowk 2794, per oz. Bot 
quotations like thin give we no insight into the real neture of the 
change that has taken place. In England it is troe, silver has 
dechined in ferme of gold, but in Japan where silver is in fact? 
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‘® Roth gold and’ eilver are legal tender. But gold coins 
have never cirenulated as a common medium. 
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the standard and where gold is quoted in terms of silver we hare 
precisely the opposite phenomenon. Thane, as I have explained, we 
are no nearer the solution of the question than before in looking 
merely ot quotations of gold in terms of silver, or silver in terma 
of gold. 

So far ag Tam aware, there is only one method af setiling 
this question, namely, to Investigate by means of prices whether 
the purchasing power of gold bas increwsed or whether the pur- 
chasing power of silver has decreased. If during the Inst 
twenty-two years we find that the purchasing power of silver has 
diminished pari paseu with its own docline in terma of gold. 
then Jet us in all frankness confess that the fault lies with silver. In 
the latter “case silver is the discredited metal, the “metallic 
asdignats” which certain writers would have us believe. But if, 
on the contrary, we find thal the purchasing power of silver has 
declined in no degree with its decline in term: of gold bot has 
remained steady as a whole, then let us in all frankness and 
honesty attribute the fault to the gold standard. Above all, if 
we find notonly thatthe purchasing power of silver is as great 
aa it was 20 years ago, but that also the purebasing power of 
gold has rista almost continuously during the same period, are 
we not justified in concluding that we have a double proof that 
milver is innocent of depreciation and that the difficulty liew at 
the door of gold. This method of determining the value of 
money waa not invented by bimetallists for the sake of making 
out a case, It was osed, long before bimetalliem bad ever risen 
to be an issue, by Jevous for the purpose of determining the 
fall in the valoe of gold which had taken place in  con- 
sequence of the Californian and Australian gold discoveries, 
Jevuns’ method was justified by Cairnes when he investigated the 
same subject in his Adstralian Episode, It has been the method 
miopted by Mr. Gillen and Mr. Goschen, both of whom ean 
woarealy be credited with strong leanings towards bimetalliam, and it 
bas been accepted, +o far as Lam aware by every thorough|y scientific 
wiudent of money since the time when money was made the 
subject of exact investigation. I know of no other method of 
determining whether the value of money bas fallen or risen but 
the method of average prices, or “standard of dea‘derata,” aa | 
bas been called by one of the moat distinguished writers on 

One more word is mecessary to explain this method. Its 
value largely depends upon the range of commodities selected and 
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the earefulness with which their prices ore investigated. Any 
change of demand owing to wholly peculiar causes, os for instanco 
cotton during the period of the Civil War in America, or rice 
in Japan during the short crop of 1670, should be as for na 
possible eliminated from the list, These temporary fluctuations, 
violent as they may be for a while, tend to right themaelves 
after atime. Again, periods of expansion, of over-trading, should 
not be compared with periods of depression or panic. We should 
as fur'as pesaible begin with normal periods, a5 the basis of 
comparison. Finally, im quoting prices, we must of course naa 
rule take wholesale rather than retail prices, as the latter do 
not follow #o quickly the changes of the market, The number 
of articles to be selected ix a matter of a greatest importance. 
In England the list commonly accepted is that of the London 
Feonomist, Jevons selected for bis own purpose a list of 89 
articies, made up from the weekly price list published in the London 
Econvmist. Perhaps the most trustworthy statistics of prices are those 
of Mr, Augustus Saverbeck, an extinent statistician who has coloulated 
his “index nombers " from the following 45 commodities -— 


Euglish Wheat. Lead. 

American Wheat. Coal (London). 
Flour. Coal (Export). 
Barley. American Cotton. 
Onta, Indian Cotten. 
Maize. Flax. 

Potatoes. Hemp. 

Rice. Jute. 

Prime Beef. Wool (Merino). 
Middling Beef. Wool (English). 
Prime Mutton. Gilk. 

Middling Mutton. Hides: 

Pork. Leather. 
Bacon. Tallow. 

Butter. Palin Oil. 

Weat India Sugar. Olive Oil. 

Java Bugur. Seed. Oil 

Coffce (2 sorts). Petroleum. 

Tea (2 sorta). Boda Crystals. 
Pig-iron. Nitrate of Soda. 
Tron bare. Indigo. 

Copper. Timber. 
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I regret to any that I have not found it poseible to make 
out such » complete fist of mrticles ‘aw Mr. Sauerbeck. Japan 
is 8 country which, until recently, has been in a» pecoliar 
position “in regard td “trade! "In ‘the ‘first jilaee, she "has 
not liken fully open’ to the regular currenta of trado until within 
recent years. Troe her ports were opened 35 yenra ago, and certain 
articles have been regularly imported and exported for about 25 
years, but they are comparatively few. Tt required sotue years 
for the Japanese to feel their way, both 4 to whut they 
wanted in the way of finports from abroad and what they could 
most exsily ship in the way of expotts. This fact has rendered 
Japan, until recently, rather an insipnificant market and the num- 
ber of commodities traded in few in number. Secondly, of purely 

mative articles, such ‘as are produced and consamed in Japan no 
doubt a large list might be mentloned, but it has heen found impossi- 
‘ble oven for Government experts to get an average af prices 
earlier then 1878 or 1879. ‘Previous to thet time the mone- 
tary medium of the country, except in the trade of the open 
ports, was in great confusion, and nol until the decimal system 
waa fully settled can we find any appronoh to the system of modern 
prices. 

But while the list of articles is not nearly as complete as I should 
like it to be, it will serve for the purposes of the present paper. The 
articles selected are for the most part the most common articles of 
export or of consumption in Japan, and will, as a role, be found in 


the weekly reports of the papers. Wherever possible the mean price 


for the year ix given of each commodity for a series of years 
extending as far back as possible, For the sake of exactness J 
have drawn up three different lists: the firet compiled by 
government experts of ithe Statistical Bureau. This list contains 
the mean jirice of the articles in the Tokyo market. The second 
liat is compiled from the weekly reports of prices in Yokohama 
as given in the weekly trade reports of the press. Both the first 
and second lists sre wholesale prices. The third list Iw less 
important. The prices are taken from a price-list issued by the 
lending retail grocer of Tokyé, the first price list fn 1854 the 
second in 1894. During this interval the price of silver in 
terms of gold has declined from an average of 503d. per oz. 
(1854) to an average of about 35d. per of. It {s true that 
retail prices are mob subject to competition so quickly ag 
wholesale prices, but the list is interesting as throwing some adil 
dional light upon the subject. 
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In order not to weary-you' with. too many doladis, as given 


in these lists, I will select a few instances taken ni random of | 


the more important commercial articles. [In the year 1875 the 
Average price of rice per kokw in the Tékyd market was 7.12 pen; 
in the your 1892 it was 7.24 yen. Ip the year 1575 the avorage 
price of sanke per kokw in Tokyo, was 8.28 yen, in 162 the 
average price was 12.36." In 1875 the average price of ten per 
100 bs, in Tokyé iw given af $4.56 gem; in 1892 the average 
price was 27.08 gen. In 1478 the average price of sugar per 
100. Ibs, was 9.18 yen; in 1892 it was 7.10 yen. In 


1878 the average price of petroleum per case in Tokyo was 


2.83 yen, in 1892 the average price was. 1.68. In 1870 the average 
price of cotton yarns, graded good to best, was 346.90 per 
pical. On February 25th, 1895, they were quoted at frum 
$5.50 to 36.50 per pioul In 1870 the «average price of grey 
shirtings S}ib. was 2.04; during the present month they are 
quoted at from 2.25 to 2.00. In 1871 the avenge price of 
T.-cloths 7 lbs. 24 yds. 32 in. width avernged $2.05 Mexicans. 
On February 26th, 1805, they were quoted at from 1.63 to 2.00. 
For the year 1871 the average price of black velvets 25 yds, 
- 22 in. averaged 8.75 Mexicans, on Febrnary 25th, 1695, they 
were quoted at from 7.25 to 9.50, The average price in 1871 
of Monsesline de Laine was 22 cents. per yard; on February 
25th, 1895, they were quoted at 15 to 224 an per yard. 

T will not longer weary you by further details of this kind, 
expecially as I intend to print full tables of prices which will 
be open to your inspection ond criticizm. I have thos far 
confined myself to commercial articles, but if I were to appenl 
to experience I think still more evidence of the same kind 
might enzily be odded. For instance, upon my arrival in 
Jopan in 1859 silver waa somewhat «more that § shillings, 
wherens now it is barely two. According to all the calculations 
of the gull enthusiasts prices in these five years ought to 
have increased one-half in Japan. What cost one yen then 
ought to cost 1.40 now, But does not your common experience 
eontradict this, except in rare cases which econ readily be 
accounted for? House-rents in Tikyd ore on an overage 
one-third cheaper to-day than five years ago. Ground rents 
are cheaper. Manilla cigars are precisely, quality for quality, 
what they were in 1889., Bread is the same price. Meni has 


mat Tax on sakf has been increased. 

















risen somewhat im price, but the rise is mainly due to the war, 
Common wines have risen little or nothing in price, though 
wines of better quality and champagues are higher. Certain 
articles, indeed, have risen in price precisely in degree ns the 
gold price of silver has declined, but they are articles which 
‘gre searcely affected by commercial conditions. I may, for 
inatance, mention books, magazines, articles of loxury, etfs 
Again I am assured by one of the most experienced men in 
railway construction in Jnpan that the same railway could be 
built to-day for one half the price it would have cost ten years 
ago. This is partly due, no doubt, to the incrensed wkill of 
the Japanese in railway construction, but 1 am also assured 
that oll articles imported for railway building have rather 
declined than risen io silver prices in Japan, iu spite of falling 
exehunge. And this general tendency to stable or even 
declining. prices in Japan has gone on doring o time when 
credit has cousidernbly expanded in thia country. Japan to 
day is a fairly well banked country, whefens twenty years ago 
a natiye bank did not exist. An extension of credit would tend 
to produce, if anything, rise in prices, or ot least it would stay 
any tendency to fall, and therefore the fact tha no rice in prices 
hawtaken place in spite of this is another tribute to the stability of 
eilver a3 a measure of values. 

While thus prices have remained stable in Jnpan, wha! 
do we find in Europe and America where the gold standard 
has prevailed? I bave already called your attention to the 
“index oombers" of Mr. Sauerbeck based on the prices of 
45 commodities. Mr. Sanorback takes the prices of eleven 


years, from 1867 to 1877, and the average of these prices 


establishes the base of his “index number" which he calls 
100. This period embraces 4 years of low prices after th® 
pacic of 1866, 3 years of high prices, from 1870 to 1878, 
and four years of low prices after the panie ul 1874. Starting 
with this “index number" of 100 he finds the following 
rosuli :— 


Your. 45 Commodities. Years. 43 Commodities. 
VBO7-T) oo... cess DOO foo ee ems | 
BAT vies ccéwesrss 1. Se, Re A 
SAT) see bie ee UT er eee eee | 
W872 eter es sl OD Ao eames y cri 2 
N78 eee ciaens Lit LBS Seas cs tesdee hss +69 
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Your, 45 Commodities. Years. 43 Commodities, 


TOTA’:  cacceeecse--108 i.) a cS ie 
DATG oi oa beeen sane OO JE Se ay 
VOTO ..ccceeccess BS FE00 ws biscsekascnssssate 
POTT coca cess scans FOOD sc cvescsveecuvesscde 
DOF cscs tseceene BT ee | 
S80 ..ceeececnseee BF SOS a wane os aan + ee | 
DOGL seceee cecsesne OO 


For the year 1694, though I have not yet seen Mr. 
Baverbeck's index number, I am certain it is till lower than 
68.6 The index number of the London Xeowomist. is lower 
than the preceding year, and from all the merketa of Europe 
and America come reports of lower pricea, This, therefore, is 
the result of comparing gold prices in the West with silver 
prices In Jepon, that the Intter have remoined fairly steady 
or abown only a mild tendency to decline, whila the former 
according to a most favorable calculation have suffered nn 
enormous decline, 1 

What conclusjone are to be drawn from these facta as to 
the value of the monetary standard now prevailing in Japa? 
There has been some talk of late of establiahing a gold stan- 
dard in this country, in lieu of ber present silver standard 
There are no indications at present that this plan will be 
carried into effect, and certainly there in no public sgitation 
whatever for a change. On the contrary, the Japanese, at 
least. the con:mercial ‘classes, seam to be wholly satisfied with her 
present systom. But I would like to ask what is Jap- 
an t gain from oa change of her exixting standard? 
What today is the true stendard of money in the light of 
sconomio principles? Is it not the standard whose purchasing 
power hea the quality of stability in the highest degrea? If 
not, then the very horn-booke of political economy will have 
o be revised. Japon is getting the commodities sho boys 
from Europe and America ot cheaply ne ever in terms of 
silver, while the commodities: she haa to eell do not fall in 
price, bot command on the whole as good uo price as they 
did ten or twenty years ago, and if these are not good 








'Mr. Walford has kindly informed me that the index oumber 
fell to 63.4 iu 1694 with 60.1 for Deo. 1894. 
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uM. attributes of a money standard I do not know what the qualities 

é_) of & perfect money-aystem are. I protest against tha statement 

that silver has depreciuted, It is os misleading as the statement 

. that the earth is flat, thongh to the uniustrocted mind it may 
appear so. Lotus not be led astray by é#he mer appenrances 
of things. When we have the double evidence of stability. in 
silver and instability in gold who enn doubt that Japan is wise 
in tenaciousiy holding to her silver standard and keeping aloof 
from, the scramble for gold that we see now going on in 
Europ: and America. - 

Other fncta are equally strong in favor of the silver os 
against the gold standard. Compare, for instance, the financial 
condition of European countries or America with that of Japan. 
Three years ago England puffered a panic eo pevere that It 
brought her strongest financial institutions to the brink of ruin. 
Likewise Australin, South Amerion, nnd Itely have suffered 
disasjrous panica. There is not o single country under the geld 
standard but is bitterly complaining of depression, and the ooun- 

“ trigs suffering most severely in this respect are the debtor 
countries of the world, tha United States, Australia, Italy, 
Greece, and others. They are the countries that have been forced 
to pay inn appreciating standard, their barden of debt proving 
more and more heavy im apite of themselves, thongh the nominal 
amount retiains the same or even deecrenses. During these last 

7 five years, while nearly every country of Europe and Amorica 
has suffered a financial convulsion, Japan bas gone on peacefully 
and prosperously, her capital and labor all employed, her prices 
remaining steady, and every deparment of wealth production 
progressing favorably. Ewen the prosent war with its 
great demands upon the loanable capital of the country 
has not seriously hampered her industrial progress. I know of no 
country of the workl whose economic and financial conditions 
are moro free from serious apprehension than those of Japan 
and I believe that one of the most potent onuses of her pro- 
sperity, in the midst of a world-wide depression is her adherence, 
to the silver standard despite the efforts of certain _Wwise-nores to 
dislodge ber from it. 

Before finally dismissing this branch of the subject,1. wish 
to anticipate one objection commonly made by certain class 
of theorists who hold to what may be called, for want of a 
better term, the “mechanical” theory of money, According to 
their doctrino, all that [have so far attempted to prove may be granted 





tas. 
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astene, bot, they would add, the consequences are ns triffing «ms 
they.are true. What difference doea it make, say they, whether 
prises are high or low, whether they fall or rise, whether there is 
much money or little: if prices are Jow because of a searcity of 
money then indo! sellers receive leas for the commoditins they 
bave;to sell, but correspondingly they pay less for the .com- 
modities they have to boy. I, as a farmer, may sell my wheat 
for 50 canta a bushel instead of a dollar, but if I buy all my 
@aily necessities for half thelr former price, soffee.for 40 irveterfual, 
of 80 cents per lb. shoes $5.00 par Pair instead of $6.00 per pair, 
Tam ss well off os 1 wos befure. The only difference is 
that I reckon in smaller instead of larger denominations. 
Money ia © commodity and “that's an end on't." While 
this mechanical doctrine of money has had vogue with certain 
men, especilly those engaged in purely mercantile pursuits, it 
cqriainiy has never had any influence upon monetary authorities. 
On the contrary, it has been repodiated again and again by same 
of the foremost mon of this century who have studied monetary 
problems. I have already indicated ina previous paragraph how 
important the function of money aso standard of value is, and -how 
this funstion is related to some of the most important phases of 
the economic and commercial life of w nation. For money is 
not only used for the purpose of making exchanges in commo- 
dities, but is used to measure services, sometimes over a long 
period of time, ns wages, salaries, etc. It is used to register 
the debin of nations, corporations and individuals, national 
obligations, milway bonds, mortgages, debentures, ete. Ik is 
used a8 o measure of certain dues which owcupy a very important 
Place in the disbursements of people, as for instance taxes, foocs 
fixed charges, ete. Whother money appreciates or deprecintes hay 
therefore a very powerful effect upon the national income and 
ita. distribution, If, for instance, it is admitted that gokd has ap. 
Prociated 50 %, since 1873—a very moderate figure judging from 
Bauerbeck's tablos—let us for a moment consider what effect this op- 
preciation haghad npon only one point of theoeonamis life of the En- 


glish people, vis., the national debt. In 1678 the national debt of 


England was in round numbers £750,000,000 stg. and 50 per cent. of 

this sum is therefore £375,000,000 sty. Assuming therefore Eng. 

land had the option of redeeming her national debt either in 1873 or 

1893 and had chosen the latter year, it would follow that the people 

of England wonld have to produce in real wealth £375,000,000 

more than in 1873, quite a tidy increase of indebtedness for England. 
Vol, xxiii, b 
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Assaming, for instance, that there are 6,000,000 fMilies in Great 
Britain this would dnvolve an exten burden of £62 Upon every 
family, certainly no insijniiicunt amount for the laboring classes 
to add to their existing burdens, | 

q But this is only nm siugle and by no toomns the moat im. 
f. portant instance of the «ifect of the appreciation of gold. Every 
d investment made in gold a1) running fora term of years aince 1878, 

7 





When silver was demonetized,, fins increased asa burden upon the 
x ; debtors. In this way the bonded debt of railways has angmentad * 
a4 and the obligations of citine, towns, and other governments, To 
es take one more example, | need only mention a debt contracted 
‘ a by the Jnpanese governm.n) in 1373 amounting to £2.400,000 at a 
_ Hominal interest of 7 per ennt. The redemption of this debt 
p has been going on at & mqular role for many years, and conge. 
, quently a very large pert of the dobé waa extinguished before the 
appreciation of gold had acaumed the intensity it now bears. 
But the sum still remaining unpaid iv, I believe, about £150,000, 
which the Japanese Goverment expected in 1878 to discharge 
| by an ootlay of 2,260,009 yee bot which in fact will require 
more than 4,500,000) yen. [a Japan the 2,250,000 yeu has fully 
the purchasing power it hel in 1873, but the English investor 
elaimsa his pound of gold, as “‘tie written in the bond,” and 
forsooth any attempt at subtraction from the principal in gold 
would no doubt be called ¢ational repudiation, But atppose, and 
the supposition is not echimerical, Japan had borrowed the 
Whole of her national debts In London instead of applying to the 
home market, cay £60,000.(09, from which she would have received 
about 300,000,000 wen, in it not clear that the very effort to pay 
it off would have foreed her to bankruptey or something nearly , 
like it? Japan's public debt would have in fact fully doubled 
7 had she borrowed abroad instead of at home, The Japanese Giovern- 
ane ment has had the good fortune or good sense for the most part to 
avoid the foreign markeiy for loans except for small amounts, and 
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Re thos has estaped the pitfalls whieh the Indian Government has not 
x 3 avoided. These are only a few of tho examples that might be 
han mentioned of the great port played by money ae nm standard of value, 
< but I abstain from farther amplification of this point. The 
| Gvil effects uf appreciation have Jwen described in the clearest 
manner by Jovona, Gitlin, and other economists, without reference 
“ to bimeiallism, and to-dav J do not know of a sinule econo- 
- mist ‘or financier who ix willing to risk his reputation tn . 
> 
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Finally, the adherents of the gold standard havo atill another 
gan to fire at their oppénents. “Granting,” they say, * granting 
that the value. of gold has appreciated in value, stil! we do not 
see why the creditor countries under the “old standard shonld 
bein any way concerned in the matter.” The best oxample of 
this type of argument is found in Bugland, inasumuch ps she 
is the principal creditor nation of the world. “England, they 
add, “has a very good thing of it. If the principal she has 
lent and the interest dine to her are augmenting in value why should 
®be act the generous purt in a matter where business and practical 
considerations only are supposed to rule.” It would not He 
dificult to point ont that in this not only the English people, 
bot even the English holders of securities are ovet-reaching 
themselves. There is no doubt that no few investors whose 
‘securitiea ore: of the very best quality are indeed gaining some 
thing by the appreciation of gold. They have an incrensed Lina 
measured in tommotities above what they would have received 
fen or twenty years ago. Bai in the year 187), in a paper read 
before the Royal Statistical Soolety, Mr. Gillin faye of the 
‘effect of the appreciation of gold then noticeable: “Now we may 
witness « gradual increase of the burden of debts, to the loss 
of the debtors, and for the immediate advantage +of creditors,” 
although he aide in the end,“the Istter may lose hy the 
relatively diminished income of thelr securities following the 
edjustment of all prices to the new cironmestances." [ heed not 
‘add how truly the latter half of thia prophecy has been folfilled 
in England, how many securities Englishmen hold are entirely 
worthless through hankruptcy and repudiation, how some of the 
‘atrongest monied institntions nearly wont to the wall in the 
panic of 1893, I could easily show that the Enclish security 
‘holders aro only a smallfraction of the whole wealth. “producing 
population of fngland and by far the lese important fraction, 
f could point out that thongh a portion of London 
gains, Manchester and Liverpool, Sheffield, and Leeds suffer, 
because of the diminished buying capacity of the debtor nations, 
Bat I do not like to answer this argument by an appeal ta 
the most ignoble motives of the human mind. I do not want 
do belives that England ig the Shylock of modern nations and 
demands gold, gold, gold, because, forsooth, ‘tis so nominated 
in. the bond. I would far rather believe that there is still a strong 
sense of justice in the English people, which, though oleenred 
by a transient and local. self-interest, can nevertheless decides 
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to. give to anyone, that which is their chief claim.to greatness and 
admiration, viz., fair play. And if England refuses so muchas 
this she hes fallen indead from the ancient standard which it hes 
always been her boast to apply at all times and_ploces. For 
justice isnot a sentiment which can be meted out to particular conte 
goties ond interesta, it pervades all the interests and activities of. life 
and permentes all the relations that bind. man to man, whether of 
work or of thooght or emotion, Aod if it be notso,.if the justige 
of England goes with the chances of o .would-bo Machiavellian 
self-interest, then the elasticity and hope of the old race are 
all gone. 

Ip these few words I have attempted to show that silver baa 
on the whole been o «table standard of value during tho lnat 
twenty years, aud that in thie respect gold stands in great oon- 
trast to ii having appreciated by leaps and bounds, to tha great 
injury of the commerce of the world, and the wealth and income 
of iudividuale. I have further tried to show that Japan has acted 
the wiser part.in avoiding all tampering with her money standard, 
that she has gained os a seller of commodities, aud avoided all 
the pitfalls of panio and depression with which the gold countries 
of the worki have been afflicted. It now remains forme to make 
some application of these conclusions to the practical aspect of 
bimetalliam in so far ag it applies to the future policy of the 
conntries that still cling to the gold standard, the United Shales 
and the nations of Earope. I need not explain that in these 
countries the gold monomelallists are afflicted with a fear of being 
inundatel with a worthless metal, a disoredited standard of 
value. Hot if have reasoned correctly in regard to the atnbility 
of silver os oa standard of value, it follows that these fears 
are groundless, that they are based upan a mixapprebension of 
the doprecintion of silver, that in fact the gold momometallist 
is in terror of a baseless figment of his imagination. 


“Back recoils, he knows not why, 
E’en at the sound himself has made.” 


There is. a story of « man who, walking at night in on 
noknown path fell, os he thonght, over a cliff, and saved 
himself by clinging to the branches of an overhanging troe* 
Here he held on in agony, fearing every moment to dash down the 
precipice, and when the first light of morning came he found 
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bis feet just within an inch from the ground. Sowiething like 
this I take it aré the apprebensions of the gold party fh 


Europe and the United States. Were the nations of the West 
afd India te ohee more opeti ihelr mints to the coinage of 


silver by intérndtional agreement, nay were they to coin silver 
together with gold at the old ratio of 1 to 15}, they would: 
onoa more find their commerce, their industry, and securities 
ou a’solld basis. They could not possibly suffer any more inflation 
of prices than Japan hea soffered from keeping open her 
mints to the free coinage of silver. The small incrense in the 
production of silver, which haa been going on in Tecent years 
would be spent to a great extent in merely preventing a further 
fall in the gold prices of cummeadities, For we have not yet gome 
to an end of the appreciation of yold, The strogyle for gold 
in nearly all the countries of Europe, the unseemly scramble for 
gold securities on tho London stock exeliange portenda 
that o still further appreciation is to take place. It may be 
interropied for a year, or more, and prices many show a alight 
upward tendensy because of peculimr ciroumstances, but in the 
end pald ia bound to continue its course of appreciation. There 
ig’ not gold enough to go around all the oontries of Europe, 
America, ati Tidia. And co the addition of silver to the 
cothage Of the west would in a great measure be ised in keeping 
gold at its propir level! And if more silver than were satficient 
molrely to stay the appreciation of gold- were produced, such 
afl ihereuet would” flow’ over’ uch! wh vast ‘great of wealtli” and 
populations in the countries: of Europé and America,— the 
millions of Franee, England, Germany, Tioly, Holland, Belgium 
Austin, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, the United Biates, 
Canute, Aistiilia, aiid other couutties, tit its inflagnoe im 
raising prices wonld be whiolly bentficent, Such an iuerense in 
thé coinage of kilver at a fixed ratio with gold would have precisely 
thé dame éffoots which Mr. Jevons declare! in 1862-3 followel [rom 
the’ gold discoveries of California and Australia, His words, with 
bat slight alterations, are as follows: “I can not but agree 
with M’Culloch that, putting aside indivifiual chsea of hardships, 
if‘atich exist, o fall in the value of gold and an increase in 
the supply of money mist have, aud as T should say has already 


hiiil, a most powerfully Bendéficial effect, Ti lodsenu the country, a3 
pdthing ‘elas could, from ite old bonds of debt and habit. Tt 


thirowi” iticréased” rewards before all who ore making and 
adjjtiiring: wealth aétiwhat at the expetite of those who are 
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enjoying noguired wealth. It excites the active, and skillful 
elagzes, of the community to new exertions, and is, to some 
extent, like a discharge from his debt is to the bankrupt long 
struggling against his bordens. All this is effected without a 
breach of national good faith which nothing could com- 
pensate.” 


ADDENDUM 


The following tables for the most part explain themselves, 
Appendiz I. is compiled mainly from the Néaemé Statistique de 
I Empire du Japon, the official publication of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, The general character of this work is too well known to 
require any words of praise. The only matter of regret is that 
the statistics do net, in every caso, cover the earlier years, from, 
1873 to Ie. The last volume (1805) does not include prices 
later than the year 1804, and "such prices as are mentioned for the 
year 1804 were kindly furnished by the Statistical Bureau, in 
advance of publication. For this and other kindnesses I om 
indebted to Juichi Soveda, Eay., of the Finance Department. 

Moat of the articles mentioned in Appendix [. are of Japanese 
production or manufacture, It will be noticed that certain articles 
rise in price, notably rice aud perhaps'wood, charcoal, etc. This 
rise in price cannot be atiributed to any change in the prict of 
silver, but is probably due to the great demand arising in eon- 
sequence of anexpanding population. Between the years 1873 
and 1898 the population of Japan increased rapidly,—nearly 

* 8,000,000. Manufactures of nearly every description have arisen 
in this interval, so that at present Japan stands as one of the 
important manufacturing nationa of the world. With this 
rapid expansion of population and manufactures, it ia not to 
be wondered at that the price of food and native raw materials 
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- Tos pet 100 Kin. vocecocrccs csc sec 
Japanese White § ugnr per 1 100 kin ee a] 
Foreign White Sugar do, ee ee 
Jnpanese peoyn soget do. relenaas 
| ae Brown Suga io, ew aikae scl 
r Bonito per kan (7 (Toda Obl) vee ecronss 
Cat Tobsceo re seeteeterteeee 
Japanese Haw Cotton do. Tepetethes tans 
faeces Ooi w Cotton do, creed eduacs 
neao Cotton Cloth piece ccc te ee ae ea 
5 te Cotton Cloth i Wee eae 
Cotton ATED 100 ee 
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MINUTES OF MEPTINGS. UXVIT 


bave advanced in some degree. Wor must it be forgotten that 
Japan in 187% was ton large extent under the influence of 
customary prices, which, however, have ever since, except In 
the remotest country districts, tended to loss their force. 

The evidence of these statistion! tables is that Japan has 
not suffered any materiel risa of price: and has acted wisely in 
clinging to the silver standard. The prices have not been 
reduced to index numbers, but this iv hardly necessary for the 
present purpose. In a futore article [| hope to trace more 
accurately the relatign between silver and prices. 

Appendix Il. is ‘compiled from the weekly commercial 
report of the Jipan Mail and also from the Hata of the Yokohama 
Chamber of Commerce. For corrections ond additions to Appendix. 
Il. I am indebted to J. P. Reid, sy, of Yokohama. Appendix 
TIT. is of lighter value, but is interesting os showing that 
during the years 1554 and 18M, when silver declined over 434 per 
cent., the retail prices of articles of daily consumption searcely 
rose stall. Notubly brend ond flour ary actually cheaper ‘to-day 
in silver than twenty years ago, Appeudix TV, shows the price 
paid for steel rails in Japan during on interval of fifteen years. 
Such monometullista as fear a cataclyern of prices, when nutionay 
or international bimetalliam is introduced into any country of 
Europe or America shoald earefally consiler this list, 


At the close of the lecture the Chairman invited questions or 
remarks from the aodience. 

Mr. Wilkin asked whether Profeexor Droppers thought the 
comparivon waa legitimate ty the full extent between Japan 
and all. other countries. The trade of Inpan up to lately had 
been almost entirely with, ober countries; the internal trads 
was very limited, If it were otherwise, did the lecturer 
think prices would have remained stable? Then he would 
dike to. ask. Professor Droppere what in his opinion would 
be the effect if Bugland was to open her mints to the free coinage 
of éeilver. It seemed to him that the effect would be such o 
cataclyem as would shake everything to pivoes. 
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papeiabeanncaia he was not sure whether he nnderstood 
the first. question: fally ‘The internal trade of Japan seemed 
to him quite active. Nor did it mutter it his opinion whether 
Japan expected to guld or silver countries, If she exported ad 
silver countries she expected silver in payment, and if she exported 
to gold countries sine likewise expected silver in payment, “Then 
as to the other question us to a possible cataclysm, he did not 
think that England would be asked to do it all by herself. He 
would never think of bimetalliam being adopted only by England. 
It would be adopted as the result of a thorongh understanding 
‘between the civilized countries of the world, as in the cas of the 
postal system, which was entered into and carried on in good faith. 
Ha thought the fear arose in not giving credit to the feet thet the 
world was larger than they sometimes thought it wis. 

The Chairman stated that of course ony armngement’ for 
the adoption of a bimetallia metom of exchange must 
necessarily be international, bot to secure the stability 
of euch a medium jit was not mecessary thet «f/f nations 
should join it, if, say, five or six of the great commercial 
nations combined. The theory was thet such # anion world 
be sufficinnt te provide stability, 

Professor Droppars, replying to another question of Mr. Witkin, 
said that if suddenly a large amount were thrown into ciralation 








prices tight be much affected. Bot this, In fwet, wan impossible, 


because tho silver in existence wea not abundant enongh for such i 
ebange, and by the time the silver was coined prices would have 
found their level, 

Mr. Walfoid said it bad long been established that the only way 
of measuring the purchasing power of gold was by taking the price, 
of commodities and reducing them to index .ombers. From 
what Professor Droppers had told them he imagined that he had 
started «a avystem of index numbers, and if lw could offer the 
results to the proper authorities af home those results would 
be welcomed. Hoe himself had been painfully aware that 


dt was diffienlt to compare prices in Japan because i, 


owas ‘difficult to know whether were i ee the 
ere meas at different times. That was the difficulty both in 
Japan and China. As to Mr, Wilkin's question is thought 
it’ was evident to those who had studied the matter that the 
effect’ of the adoption of bimetallism would net Be to 
taise prices touny extent. They migiit rise slightly for a time 
bat they would not continue to increase. 
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MINUTES 4 § OF MEETIN page xxix 
Professor Droppers said ‘that while ‘he bud obtained average. - 
rhe: for. commodities in- Japan, he found. it next to impossible 
to reduce them to index numbers because of the absence of 
prices in the early seventies. The price of rice hed certainly 
ineressed. iw Japan in the last 20 years; but that, he thought, 
was dua to the objection of the Japanese to eat foreign ‘rice antil 
diate cin wapply, was exhausted. Then the increased prica was 
- attributable to the large increase of population and to the limited, 
Arve. of rie cultivation. ) 
The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 





A General Meeting of the Asintic Boclety was held at No. 17 
Taukiji, on Wednesday, March ath, at 4 pan. The Hon. Tressurer, 
Mr, J. McD. Gardiner, occupied the chair. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read 
and approved, the Chairman called upon Rev. Dr, D. C. Greene 
to jer aus paper on“ Tenrikyo, or the Teaching of the Heavenly 


A a vitptl was promised which should deal 
with the hymns, the doctrines of the sect, its worship and 
mothods of propagation. 

The Chairman, after thanking Dr. Greene in behalf of 
the Society, made a few remarks on the general character ot 
the paper. 

Mr, Tyng stated’ that he had beard that the doctrines 
of this aact had been infloenced by Christian tenching, ane he 
questioned Dr. Greene as th the truth of this. 

Dr. Greeve repled that there was probably no conscious 
sabbertty ton the part of the followers of this doctrine to incorporate 
Christian thought, but he thought it very likely ‘that Chrivtian 
thought and influences had ‘been ot work init, 

‘The meeting adjourned at half past five o'clock. ‘ 
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PO dithct ara atau Soclety was held at No. 17 Teukiji, 
“Tokys, on Wednesday, May 22nd, wht Mr. Longford, the 
Viee President ocenpied the chnir. 
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Alter the preliminary business of the Society was tranancted, 
the President, the Hey. D.C, Greene, read the second and concluding 


part of his paper on “ Tenrikyo, or the Teaching of the Heavenly, 


Reason. 


When the reading was finished the Chainman stated that 


the Society owed special thanks to Dr. Greene for his , 
paper. It was not easy even under favorable circumstances, 
to get matorinis for an essay on a Japanese subject, but Dr, 
Greene had to contend with great difficulties since he had to 
gather hia knowledge from manuscript and hearsay, Unnlesy on 
hed netual experience he could hardly appreciate what labor 
this involved. After an interesting discussion of the paper by tha 
members the Society adjourned, 


A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held nd. 
No. 17, Tankiji, on Wednesday, June 13th, at4 p.m. The President, 
Kev. Dr. D. C. Greens, ocoupied the ohnir, 

‘After the preliminary business of the meeting had been trans. 
aciod, the President called upon Rev. Clay MacCouley to read a 
paper by Hev, H, B, Newell of Niigata on the Petroleum Industries. 
of Nagaoka. ‘The author began by giving an aocount of the history 
of the petroleum of this district, Traditiona of ofl discoveries went 
back #8 early as the year 674 a.p., but it was not until 1690 that the 
people of this district nsed the oil in » Practical way, and then only 
to & very limited extent, until 1865, Afier the latter your, many 
Sittupts were made to refine the oil on a large scale, but most of theaa 
Sitempts were inilures, Since the Fear 1866, however, companies: 
have been established that proved successful. 


The writer gavea winute aocount of three places where the oil wa® 


produced,—Urase, Hire, ind Katsubo, He described the method of 
pumping the oil and oftuking it to the place of refining, the island 
of Nakajima near Nagaoka. Statistios were mentioned of the amount 
produced and the cos} of production. The paper closed with an 


account of the effect of these cil discoveries on the welfare of the. 


people of Nagaoka and the surrounding villages, 


— eo . ™* 


behalf of the Society. He stated that be had himself travelled through- 
the region described, and while the new work had had the effect of - 
adding to the prosperity of the place ns described by Mr. Newell, yet 
it had the drawback of being extremely filthy, The carriers of the oil 
from the wells to the relineries were covered with the crude oil, and . 
were indesoribably dirty. 

“Following the reading of this paper, was a Lecture on the- 
Luchoan and the ane Languages by Professor Basil Hall Cham. - 
berlain, us follows :-— 


A Cowrammson or tire Japaseee axp THE Locuvax Lasouages. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen:—Grammar is a. 
notoriously dry subject,—so dry indeed that I ghould searcel¥ 
have ventured on it before any audience less well- equipped than 
one composed of members of the Asistic Society. As it ta, I. 
take jt thot almost oll of us bave deroted no little time to 
endeavoring to master the grammar of Japanese, which is of 
all languages perhaps the most hopelessly and heartrendingly 
difficalt. Wa are fellow-sufferors. Why should we not, then, 
imitate the invalids at those European health resorts, who 
derive a kind of sad and, mitigated pleasure from talking over 
their various pains and sches, ond comparing the dreadful. 
nights that they lave spent? Ono sometimes gets useful hints 
in this way; and if nothing elae can be accomplished by a 
comparison of Japanese grammar with Luchuan, one good 
result at lenst may possibly accruc,—we may become half 
reaonelled to our fate here, os students of Japancac, by = peep 
into. the yet deeper depths of difficulty and complication in 
the sister tongue. 

IT visited Tochu in the spring of 1893, and after my: 
return thence was lucky enough to come neros an eduented 
Luchnan in Tékyd, and thus to continue the study of the 
language at intervals during the last two years. These studies 
have been embodied in on outline grammar, voenbulary, and 
conversation-book, which ihe Asiatic Society has undertaken- 
to print in its Freneections, and from whieh—it being. 
obviously impossible to claim your attention for the whole—L 
propose to extract a few of the leading conclosions. 
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Ooh. oehi-nyaranai kn? oe | 0 cha y agarimasen ka? ~ ‘ 


_Aiata’ 





are sister tongues,—that, though imotdally unintelligible, thay 
stand’ retated’ to each other in aboot the samo’ dugese that: 
Spanish and! French are: related. “Hitherto Japanese hat stood 
slone in the linguistle world: Dialects she had, no doubt: for 
what language was ever wpoken uniformly over so wide an area? 
Korean, too, might- have’ Keen sillused aa’ conatrudtad on the 
Onee sufficiently like Japanese and sufficiently unlike it, to’ 
afford a convenient and fruitful term al comparison, such a, 
for instance, French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese afford 
aAmonE each other; and this iolation, among other reasons 
cauiéd Japanese philology t> remain singularly uneertaln and 
barren. Now that Japaneso owns « sister, things ore changed, 
AS Bitween the words of other sister ‘tongues, so here also pales 
of” lettér-intirehiange “cart be jestablishel, detivations \ call "be 
tested from the outside, and the genesis of at lodat some of the 
sTammaticu! forms made out. | , 

A tow practical inittinee: of common Luolnan plirases 
will best show, in a gitieral way, the likences and unlieness of 
thie two languages. Take, for example ;— | , 


Locuvas, Javanese, 


Chin A : OO) ry r 

Kya damiltonahs COE Ronniehi bors: 

Sachi ngiaé ace mishebiri ee | ; 7 : : uf . 
Saki ye iki nnisai om PSE RS era a omalel gins 


ee a wegawing sheabi ran veers Shibarsku fo busata. itoahi. 
Nagaku agami-mo shimasan.....-} mashitn, 
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F | Ping T rune sesereanes “SIDE, Dib itashimashite 1 : 
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Na be he "at tet tee ee apt ee, Ya 

UF cha din diddela le ee ee aah 4! 

Uajo, tweht thiter hamihth yo =< 
Min Wo, toahi wa, ikutew nari-|\Anata no o: towhi wa ileubacg’ 
ga F ee ke ee eee el deauka ka? = : 
Hasaru DT eee th beacuse does “ 








_ ‘These changes are all familiar in languages further west. A 
more peculiar correspoudence—thongh, to be sure, not unknown 
in other languages—is that of diuchuan 1 to Japancse m, while 
the constant dropping of the difficult letter rin Luchuan is 
. fumiliar to os from the practice of many speakers of English 
who pronounce “carriage” catiage. TH Luchuan drops its r'a, 
Japanese drops initial v's and y's, also g's ot the end of | 
words and syllables. Bearing in mind these correspondences, we 
ean identify such pairs of words as the following, which are. 
but samples of hundreds :— 


_, Lwvenvax, Jaraxear. , 
chichung kiki to hear 
ghiing kuru to came 
ching kin gold 
ding gin silver 
aa a fy 


left hand 
eg fener. 


mee yet 
ma bree. to see 
nf 1 uncle 
ai indigo 

na ipod Aabieveat-lockug works ate by me'misanavatvaye Sie: 
viet diffienth, For instance, the Japanese word for “ quick,” 
hayai, and the Luchuan word for the same ides, fésanp, loole - 
os different as well can be, Yet it ia quite easy to identify, 
them, letter by letter. For Luochuan fis Japanese 4, Luchuan @ ie - 
Japanese aya, /nnd Lochnan sang (for sa-ang) on ihe one ‘band. 
and Jupanese fon the other, are mere terminations. ‘ 











US sag sc aauatoe ealuaas sess ats the precise 
‘method of correspondence cannot yet he ascertained.” ‘Between 


- such pairs of words, for instance, aa 
LUCHUAN, JAPANESE: 
cha * Alte person 
wal a i (classical wi) pig 
yutashang voronhii proc 


 ) fe 


all we can say is that some relationship seem? likely. 
Considering that tho Lachuan language had never been 
analysed before, and that no helps of any kind towards the acquire- 
ment of it existed, excepting one very stilted and imperfect 
Lochoan—Japanese Conversatiou-book, it is not to be expected 
‘that all difficulties should be solved at once, or even after two 
years’ study. Most of the present anidience, no doubt, have had 
bad times with so-enlled Japanese teachers, who, whatever 
else they may know, certainly have not the faintest, idea of 
how to teach their own language. At Nata miabteta: sees even 
worse; for if I then knew no Imehuan, the Lochian so 
called teachers had but o very haxy knowledge of Jnpanese 
and os for their own language, they had never apecalated on 
it in their lives. One of them, fortunately being intelligent, 
warmed to his task, and grew quite onthusiastic over the, to bin, 
new revelation of soch thingw ag verbs and adjectives, But the 
fact of his having lived for forty years in total ignorance of 
such phenomena, made him an «unsafe guide even on points 
so elementary ay the question where one word should leave off 
and another begin. Consequently I was at first thrown back 
very mach on guesswork, and some of these fuesses proved to 
be happy inspirations, For instance, take the word * tateeeo," 
why should my Luehoun friends sometimes call it tabada, 
some times talukif At first I thought I must have heard 
wrong; and yet,—no! there was no doubt about it Day after 
‘day, first tubakw, then tabikd came from their lips, together with 
the amoke from their long Luehuan pipes. At last one day, 
after puzaling over it for a long time, the idea duggested itmalf : 
is mot ftabakn the sunple werd, onl tebeki theo quivalent of 
Japanese tabuko wal Thera, being no equivalent to we in 
the Lochoan language, this) hypothesia would account for its 


-Sbience. The guess proved right; for every instance In whieh 





paiana 


Aggregated Form kazing gujaunng 
Anterrogstive kuzi f gajanni f 
There are three other decdlensions. 3 


Pronouns are declined like nouns, the first pronoun wang, 
‘being, however, very irregular. Wang, you will notice, recalls 
Japanese ware, 1," which was wa in the older pre-classical 
amodern colloquial. Watskuhi, as you doubtless know, is 
beliered to be a corruption of wa-tekashi, lit. “ exhausting 
ali,” ic. * pushing selfishness to its furthest limits." The wa of 
ae-takushi ia simply Lachuan wang minud ite ag, in accordance 
with the rule that Japanese drops auch final nosals, 


Ist Person acetnayy 
2nd Person (common) wa 
2nd Perzun (polite) uni 


‘Tear that your patience must be getting sorely tried ; and the 
maost important chapter in the comparison of the two languages 
mast be dismissed aa lightly na possible—I inenn the conjugution of 
verbs and adjectives. Put iutoa nutshell, Luchuan proves two things 
concerning the parent language from which itself and Japanese both 
‘sprang. Is proves first, that there was originally but « single 
-conjugation,—not three, 23 we seo jin actual Japanese: bat 
secondly that this original simplicity in one direction was 
counterbalanced by greater complication in another; for whereas 
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schon Japanese possesses only one one form for each tense of 
the fede mondo the eave Clu Japanee only to, ; 
Luchuan ‘has five, the use of which Is gov by an elaborat 
set of rules. “Dochaan also ‘has thres past tenses instead of the 





single one of modern Japanese. 
bi 
) ; pmiainan or tue Rrovian Looms Vena. TL 
Tuyung, * to take" (Jap. torw). ae 
POSITIVE YOLK. — 
Present Perfect. 
Conolusive tuyung = Conclusive turing 
Attributive fnyurnt Attributive tutdre 
Apocopated tnya" Apocopated tuts" 
Interrogative © ftuyumi f Interrogative tutdimi F 
Verbal Noun tug ini Verbal Noun tutdal 
Conclusive tufany Conclusive tutdtang 
Apooopated tuta’ Aprocerpratard taldta' 
Interrogative tati F Interrogntive tetdei f 
Verbal Noun tutaet Verbal Noun tutitent 
Future. 
Conclusive §| 
Attributive fee 
Apocopated 


Interrogative tui oa alabire fF 
Verbal Noun (missing) 
Stem tur Imperative Compound tuliré 
Indefinite Porm ted ! 
do, Apocopated tw" Condition Present turd 
Gerond turi |§ Hypothetical do. tur 
do, Isolnted tut Goinsitent tuind 
Imperative teri Conditional Past autiré 
do, Isolated turé Hypothetical Past tutor 
Concessive Present neve hy Aggregated. _Ger- 


: Concessive Past secvenessnen ia hang aa mae 


= 








Present. nw Perleots 


usive Conel,, 
Attributive brag : Attrib. | arn 
Apocopated Apos. 
Interrogative turani? Interr, twit? waruni F 
Verbal Noun turangel V. Noun tid warangal 
Imperfect Plaperfect. 
Conel. turaagtang Covel. tufd wurangtang 
Attrib. hurang hari Attrib. tndd wurangtarn 
Apoc. tairangta Apo. tufé wurangta’ 
Interr. turangti Interr. tulad wurangti fF 
VV. Noun tmurangtaal: ¥. Noun fi? wurangtasd 
Future. 

Conclosive 

Attribute = |b teerany hari. 

Apoc, 

Interregative turany ga shobira. 

Verbal Noun (Missing). 
Gerand. — turungti. Conditional Pres. turang-dung aré 


do. Isolated turangti. 
do. Aggregated turang-ting, Hypoth. Pres,  twrang-dung ard. 
Imperative (cont. § 127:of {lor other tenses conf, 
Grammar), 7 128 of Grammar). 
Desiderative Adjective ti-bashaks nérang. 


_ The Conclusive form of the various tenses of the Indicative 
is used only at the end of a sentence; the Attributive is used before 
nouns, just as when we say in Japanese, toru toki, toru kite, and 
flso instead of the Conclusive when the common emphatic particle 
du precedes. The Apocopated replaces the Attributive in certain 
special cases, The Interrogative serves of course to ask questions. 
‘For Instance, tuywmi? is equivalent to Japanese toru ka? —tuth'? to 
Japanese totta ka ‘The Verbal Noun representa Japanese tora 
Koto, and also performs other functions too technical even to 
indicate here. When I add, that adjectives are conjugated 
nearly like verbs by means of the suffix ang which corresponds to 
Val. xili.—c 








Japanese aru, “ to be," 10% 5 Easel bade wages glimpse 
into the subject, and to prove, as was said at starting, that-we 
here in 'TékyG should be grateful for the comparative ease of Jap- 
anese, and thank fate for not having sent ws to Nafa instead? 


. sl Pe ] * * * * 

Leaving oll auch grammatical dry bones, and leaving aloo on 
one side for to-day all discussion of the numerous casea in 
which the Luchuan form of words throws light on Japanese 
forma hitherto obscure, it may be interesting to terminate by 
quoting a case in which a comparison of the two languages 
opens out quite a different vista,—n vista not enclosed within 
the limite of mere linguistic research. The word forii is soch o 
ense. The Japanese forii, ns you well know, is a peculiar kind 
of gate-wny set up in front of Shintd temples. The word [is 
written with the two characters @ @, that is, “bird dwelling,” 
and the mative necount of ite origin is quoted and, os it would 
seem, accepied, by even so high an authority as Mr. Satow, 
who writes of it as follows :— 

“The ftorti was originally a perch for the fowls offered op 
to the gods, not as food, but to giva warning of dnybreak. It 
‘was erected on any side of the temple indifferently. In later 
times, not improbably after the introduction of Buddhism, ita 
original meaning was forgotten; it was placed ?in front only, and 
supposed to be a gatewny. Tablets with inscriptions (goku) were 
placed on the forii with this belief, and one of the first things 
done after the restoration of the Mikado in 1868, in the course 
of the purification of the Shintd* temples, was the removal 
of these tablets. The otymology of the word is evidently 
‘bird rest." The torfi gradually assumed the charactor of o 
general symbol of Shinté, and thé namber which might be 
erected to the honour of a deity became practically unlimited. 
The Buddhists made it of stone or bronze, and frequently of 
red-peinted wood and developed various forms." 

Bo far Mr. Satow. Nothing could well be more explicit, 
Notice, however, before ‘proceeding any further, that we really 
kenete nothing whatever of Shinté until a eenfury and a half after 
the introduetion of fiuddhimmg into Japan, our earliest extant 
dnpanese book, the “ Kojiki,” dinting only from 4p, 712, when 
Buddhism, whieh brought civilisation in its train, was already 
an established power in the land, What modern native literati 
have to say concerning the state of their country in pre- 
Buddhistio days is therefore almost all conjecture, —conjecture 
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enlivened by & patriotinm of the most jingo hue, Mr. Aston, 
erock 9 rently by the intrinsic improbability — of the 
erection of gateways for cocks to perch on, prefers wo 

derive toril from toru 4g,“ to pass through,” an etymology which 

might seen appropriate enough fora term signifying * archway,” 
though the long @ of the one word and the short o of the other cause 

serious difieuliy. Now the Luchuan form of the word, which is turi, 
strikes at the root both of the orthodox derivation and of the proposed 
alternative. * Bird." in Lochuan is tui and “to pass though” is 
tiyung, both worda corresponding quite regularly with Japanese ford 

and tarw respectively, even in the matter of vowel quantity. The 
absence of the r ia what the rnlesof interchange between such pairs 

' of Japanese and Luchuan words would lead us naturally to expect; 
and the Luchuan equivalent of torié sccording to the former ety- 
mology would be mei, neeording to the later probably tayi. Dat the 
Lachuan form teri hes an r, and most therefore either have descended 
from some source distinct from both the word signifying * bird " and 
that signifying ** passage," or olse it must have been borrowed from 
Japanese atm comparatively late. date. If the former alternative be 
accepted, the etymology of the word remains a mystery. Lf the latter, 
then the word is shown to have formed no part of the common Jup- 
ano-Lachnan heritage; and a suspicion arises that the thing itself, 
—that is to say the shape and use and even the name of the torii,—is 
notreally of Shinté origin at all, but « foreign importation. Of 
course we must not therefore hastily jump to the conclusion that 
the Japanese forii, or Shintd archway, ia but a modification of the 
Indian turan (the Chinese p'ai-low or p'ai-fang) ; but we may at least 

say that one obstacle to such a conclusion is removed. 

. One consideration more before. finishing,—a consideration still 

* garther removed from mere grammatical detail. Does not the sisterly 
relationship of Japanese to Luchuan prove, once for all, that Japanese 

: ig the language of the last invadera of Japan,—not, as there might 
hitherto have been eqmally gould reason to think, the language of 
eatlier aboriginal. inhabitants of the central provinces (Yamato for 
instance), adopted by conquerors comparatively few in numbers, just 

as provincial Latin wag adopted by the Gotha and the Franke ? The 
chse of Japariese must rather resemble that of Anglo-Sazon, which 
thrast back arid has at last well-nigh effaced the languages of earlier 
populations. The solidarity between Japanese and Luchoan would 








atherwise be inexplicable. My beliet is that legend points true for ae 
once in making Jimmu Tennd, the first * earthly Emperor " of Japan, Fae 
“ begin his career in the extreme West of the country, and thence fight ane 
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his way eastwards, A glance at the map shows Kydsha to be the 
portion of Japan neatest to the mainland af Asia,—Kydahi, with 
little Taushima as a convenient stepping-stone. By this easy route 
we may imagine the conquering moe to have entered the country at 
gome date provious to the third centary of the Christian ora; for the 
geographical and other names mentioned by the Chinese historians 
of that century have an unmistakably Jepanese ring. From 
Eyiishi the invaders would have pressed forward East and North 
exterminating some tribes of aborigines and incorporating others, 
as legend asserts to have been the case. This process whieh, 
br the eighth century after Christ, carried Japanese colonisation 
up to about the 40th parallel of latitude, is still going on; for Yezo 
there atill form a considerable factor in the population. | 

Now is it not intrinsivally probable that whilo the main body 
of invaders moved North-East in tha general directivn of the 
land, a few stragglers, laggards, or wenaklings ehould have 
wandered Soath, driven perhaps by defeat in internecine strife 
to take refoge in the litth Southern archipelago, whose isle 
stretch like the rungs ofa ladder the whole way from the Gulf 
of Kagoshima to what is now known as Great Luchu? History 
tella us of the arrival of such refugees daring the Middle Ages. 
Why should not the same thing have occurred ot an earlier. 
date? Racial and linguistic affinities would thos find o very 
simple explanstion, while the distance in time and space amply 
accounts for the existing differences. 

Thus far to-day, As you see, quite s number of ride-isenee 
open ont before the conmparative studect of Luchoan and 
Japanese. It would not be possible for me to exhaust them in 
oue lecture: but it would, I fear, be very easy for me to exhaust 
your patience, if indeed indeed it is not exhausted already. 

Dr. Divers thought, it a hazardonw conjecture to suppose, aa Mr, 
Chamberlain did that the Japanese came by way of Korea into Japan 
as there were no similarities either of language orof anything else 
between the Japanese and the people of the mainiond. 

Mr, Chamberlain stated that there was close similarity: bebe: 
the Korean and Japanese tongues, similarity not indeed of 
vocabulary but of grammaticn! constraction. In all other 
and the isles of the Pacifle, or eastwards on the American coast, pot. 
only the vocabulary bat the grammatienl construction proceeded 








iianaue a between. Japan and Korea, such 
as Tsushima, Oki, and Goto, were o purer form of Japanese than 
even the dialects spoken in Eifeba. Had the Japanese come 
hai aaa from. the North, this would be almost inex- 





Mr. Chamberlain ievacalabe peculiarities of language in 
the) various Luchuan islands. as, sustaining hia theory of the 
origin of the Japanese people. The distribution of dialects, though 
a3 yet vory imperfectly known, seems peouliar and opens out a 
‘g-wide. field of study, . The, islands nearest to, Japan ure not in 
‘Sthcgnemn: Choe ene, lenennan enh SeNHY ABBE, to 
Standard Japanese. — 

The President, in. hacking Mr. Ghambsriain, culled attention 
to the great value of his work on the Luehuan language, soon 
tobe issued in the Trunsactions of the Society. ‘This work would 
not only. be of practical yolue; to. those who wished to. visit 
the Islands, but of still greater value to. students of comparative 
philology, especially to, those. interested. in the position. of the 
Japanese Inngunge. 
fs The meeting adjourned at 5.30 
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Nise The -Ansual “Meeting of the. Asiatic Bociely, wes, held at No. 
M, ‘Tenkiji,.on Wednesday, December 11th, at, 4 p-m, The Pre- 
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follows :— 

“ During the present year there is little of importance to note 
in the Annual Report beyond the ordinary amount of work done by 
the Society, The recent war between Japan ond China may have 
diverted interest from the past to the present events of this 
country, but the Society can congratulate itself on a very fait 
amount of progress in epite of hindrance. 

“Pew changes worthy of chronicle bave marked the session. 
Death has deprived the Society of the services of Bir Thomas F. 
Wade, of Cambridge, Eng., and also of the life members, Rer. C. 
5. Malan and John O'Neil, Esq., both of England. Fourteen new 
names have been added to tho list of members, and two former 
members whose connection with the Society had lapsed have renewed 
their membership. Three members have resigned. 

“During the Session, which now corresponds to the Calendar 
year, there were five papers contributed to the Transaction# 
besides the work of Mr, Chamberlain on the Lochuan Language 
inastpplementary volume. There were aleo two lootures given 
ander the auspices of the Society, one in Yokohama in February 
aod the other in Tokyd in June. The list of papers read, ete., 
will be found in the Appendix to the regular volume of 
this year. 

"The finances of the Society are in a satisfactory state and 
unless unforseen accidents occur, the Society has nothing to fear on 
this score in the fature.” 

This report was adopted. The Treasurer gave his report 
for the year, which is printed in the Appendix. 

The Society then proceeded to the election of officers for the 
coming year. The result of the balloting was aa follows: 

President—Sir Ernest M. Satow, E.C.M.G.; Vioe-Presi- 
denta—Her. D. C. Greene, D. D., and J. i. Longford, Eaq.: Cor- 
responding Secretary—Garrett Droppers, Esq.; Recording Socre- 
taries—Garrett Droppers, Esq., and W. J. 8. Shand, Esq. ; 
Treasurer—J. MeD, Gardiner, Esq.; Librarian—Rer, W. J. White ; 
Councillore—Dr. E. Divers, B. H. Chamberlain, Esq., W. B B. Mazon, 
Eeq., R. Masujima, Esq., Clay MaeOnuley, Esq., a: Mica ela 
7. H. Gubbine, Eeq., Rev. T. 8. Tyng, E. W. Clement, Esq., Ret 
A. Lioyd. 

Dr. Greene congratulated the Society in securing for President 
during the coming year one who bad in former years contibuted 
#0 much to the Society's welfare. 





5 (Be reat Batow exprsnd sth to De Greene and the 
mibe for their good wishes in s few sppropriste 
i ss, after which the meeting adjourned, 





Arrenpi A. 


List of Papers during the Session of 1895. 
| “The Onmun,—When Invented,” by W. G. Aston, Esq. 

“Note historique sur les différentes systimes d'écriture usilés 
en Corée," by M. Maurice Courant. 

‘Monetary Standards in relation to Japon,” a lecture, by 
‘Garrett Droppers, Exq. 

“Tenrikyo, or the Teaching of the Heavenly fieahcal* - ibwo 
papers, by Rev. D, C. Greene, D,D, 

* Petroleum Industries at Nagaoka," by Rey. H. B. Newell. 

“Essay in sid of a Grammar and Dictionary of the Luchuan 
Language,” by B. H. Chamberlain, Esq. 

“ The Lochoan Langusge,"—a lecture, by B. H. Chamberlain, 

“The Japanese Landseape,"—a paper, by Rev. Clay MacCauley, 
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By} Messrs. Meiklejohn & Co. for Printing, etc... 2. oe || OROED 
“Cash for Stationery, Postage, ete... .. 2. s. 2. | OOD 
* Rent of No. 17, Taukiji .: s,s ee ee we ee © 100,000 
SInenraned ws cs Uss an ek ae Sees eae 75.000 
" Library Expenses «5 0s ss es su fan se a's 78.870 

Balance in H. & 8. B. Cor. as Fixed Dep. § 2,285.000 

a “ " Cor Act. .. 9.5200 
In Mitsu Bishi Goshi Kaisha Cur, Act, .. .. 51.418 
In hands of Treasurer... +. «0 s+ e+ «= |2TO0 2,508.408 
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Arrexspex C, 


List of Excmanama oF THHyASTATIC Soctert or Jaray, 
as Hevisen ox ler Manon, 1805. 


American Geographical Society, New York. 
4 Oriental Society, New Haven, Conn., U. 8. A. 
“ Philological Association, Boston, Mass. 
“Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britulu and Ireland. 
Anthropologische Gesellachaft in Wien, Vienna, Austria. 
Asintic Society of Bengal, Calentta. 


iAvatralian Association for the Advancement of Science, Sydney. 


Bataviasch Genootschap, Notulen. 
(Baddhist Text Society, India, Calentta. 


(Barean of Ethnology, Washington, D.C. 
‘Borean of Educatim " “ “ 
(Canadian Institote, Toronto. 


Chinn Review, Hongkong. 

Chinese Recorder, Shanghai. 

Cosmos de Guid Cora, Torino. 

Deutache Gesellschaft fir Nator und Volkerkunde Ontasions! Tokyo. 
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ies Le iehcaradae bepevel Glbaie bo ee 


Fiirvard University, Museum of Comparative Zonogy Cambie 


~~) Mass., U.S.A. — 
Tmperial Russian Geographical Society, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Imperial University of Japan, Tokyo. | 


‘Japan Society, Landon. 


Js Hops Univesity Pins, Baimor, Md, S.A 
Japan Weekly Mail. | 
Journal Asiatique, Paris, France. 
Pekin Oriental Society, Pekin, Chinn. 
mcemlentgey Society of Great Britaia, London, Eugland 
; «  # Bombay Branch, Bombay. 
ine “ # _ Ceylon Branch, Colombe. 
Le « China Branch, Shanghai. 
pe pee Staats Rrageh, Binigepoee, 
Royal Dublin Society, Kildare St., Dublin, Ireland. | 
Boyal Geographical Society, London. 
Royal Society, London. 
_« 4 — 9f Edinburgh, Edinburgh, Beotland. 
New South Wales, Sydney, N.8.W. 
«of South Australia, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Bmithsonian Insitute, Washington, D.C. 
Sociedad Geografica de Madrid, Madrid, Spain. 
at ay dene a Siskin: Tichon, Fetal 
Bocidts d’Anthropologie de Paris, Paris. He 
Bociété de Geographie, Paris. a 
Sietiok Shins Seon oe ae DC; | 
ae Depeiment of Agetere, ashing, D.C. : 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 





Howorany Memurns. 


Alegek, .c.n., Sir Hutherford, Atheneum Club, London, England. 

Arnold. «.c.3.1, Sir Edwin, Daily Telograph Office, London. 
Englani. 

Aston, o.u.c., W. G., Woodlands, Seaton, Devon, England. 
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NAME AND OBJECTS. 
The Name of the Society, shall be Tum Asiario, 


The object of the Society shall be to collect and 
pablish information on subjects relating to Japan 
and other Asistie Countries. . 

Communications on ‘other subjects may, within the 
discretion of the Council, be received by the Society, 
but shall not be published among the Papers forming. 
the Transactious, 7 


MEMBERSHIP. 


‘The Society shall consist of Honorary and Ordinary 
Honorary Members shall be admitted upon special 
grounds, to be determined in each ease by the 
Council. They shall not be resident in Jopan, and 
Ordinary Members shall pay, on their election, 
an entrance fee of Five Dollars and subscription 
for the current year,, Those resident in Japan 
shall pay an annual sutseription of Five» Dollars. 


. Those not resident in Japan shall pay on annual 


subseription of Three Dollars or a Life Composition 


‘Any Member elected after June 80th shall not 
be required to pay the aubseription for the year 
‘af his election unless he wishes to receive the 
‘Transactions of the past session of the Society. 

Member by the payment of Fifty Dollars; or any 
peraon already 1 mber can become & Life Member by 


Anr. X. 


Axr, XII. 


Ave. XO. 
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Fifty Cents for each year in which he has been 





an Ordinary Member, 


The Annual Subscription shall be payable in 
odvanoe, on the Ist of January in each year. 

Any Member failing to pay his subscription for the 
corrent year by the 80th of June shall be reminded of 
his omission by the Treasurer. [f his st r till 
remains unpaid ou the Slat of December of that year, be 
shall be considered to have resigned his Membership. 
Every Member shall be entitled to receive the publica. 
tiona of the Society during the period of his Mem. 
bership. & 





The Officers of the Society shall be :— 
A President. 

Two Vice-Presidents, 

A Corresponding Seeretary. 

Two Recording Secretaries, 

A Treasurer. 

A Librarian. 


. COUNCIL. 
The affaire of tlic Bociety ay eer 


Counell composed of the Officers for the current year 
and ten ordinary Members, 


General Meetings of the ‘Society and Meetings of 
the Council shall be held a4 the Council shall have 
Sppointed and announced. 

The Annual Meeting of the Soclety shall be held in 
December, at which the Council shall present its Annual 
Report and the Treasurer's Statement of Accounts, duly 
audited by two Member nominated by the President, 

Nine Members shall ‘form 4 quorum at an Annual 
” Meeting, and Five ) Members at a Council Meeting. At 
all Meetings of the Society and Council, in the absence 
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Aer. XIV. 


* Agr, XVI. 


Azr. XVIL. 
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‘Visitors (including represen presentatives of the Press) may 
be admitted to the General Meetings by Members of 
the Society, but shall not be permitted to addregs 
the Mecting except by invitation of the Chairman. 





ELECTIONS. 


All Members of the Society shall be elected by the 
Council. They shall be proposed at one Meeting of 
the Couneil, and balloted for at the next, one black ball 
in five to exclude; and their Election shall be 

The Officers and other Members of Council shall 
elected by ballot at the Annual Meeting, and sball 
hold office for one year. 

The Comneil shall fill mp all Vacanoles in its Mam- 
bership which oceur between Annual Meetings. 


J 


PUBLICATION, 


Aer. XVII The published Transaction of the Society shall con- 


tain:—(1) Such papers and notes read before the 


Society as the Council shall have selected, and an 
abstract of the discussion thereon : 

(2) The Minutes of the General Meetings ; 

(8) And at the end of each annual volume, the Reports 
and Accounts presented to the last Annual Meeting» 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Society and 
& List of Members. 

‘Twenty-five separate copies of each published paper 
shall be placed at the disposal of the author and 
the snmo number ehall be reserved by the Council 
to be disposed of as it sees fit. 


Ant, XX. The Council shall have power to distribute copies of the 


Ant. 2X1. 
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Transactions at its discretion, 


The Council shall have power to publish, in separate 


form, papers or documents which it considers of 
auflicient interest or importance, 








Rey y it Soolety does not bind, the Soclety 4 
its publicafion afterwards. But when the Council 


has decided not to publish any paper accepted for 


reading, that paper shall be restored to the author 
without any restriction as to its further use. 


MAKING OF BY-LAWS. 


Ant. XXIU, The Council shall have power to make and amend 
By-Laws for its own and the Society's guidance 
provided that these are not, inconsistent with the 





i uaoga and a General Meeting, by a majority” 


vote, may suspend the operation of any By-Law. 


Ant. XXIV. None of the foregoing Articles of the Constitution can 
be amended except at a General Meeting by a vote 
of two-thifls of the Members present, and only if 
dne notice of the proposed: Amendment shall have 


been given ot a previous General Meeting. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 


The Heasion of the Society shall coincide with the 
Culandar Year, the ‘vid Meeting taking place in 
December. 

Ordinasily the Session shall consist of nine monthly 

General Meetings ; but it nmy includes less or greater 

number when the Council finds reason for such a change. 

The place and time of Mesting shall be fixed by the 

Couneil, preference being given when the Meeting is 

held in Toky6, to 4 ra. on the Second Wednesday of 

each month. Tho place of meeting may bein Yokohama 
when the oceasivn ia favourable. 

IV, Timely notice of every Genera! Meeting shall be sent 

by pust to the sddreas of every Member resident in Toky6 

or Yokohama, 





ORDER OF BUSINESS AT GENERAL 
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Ant. I. 
Apr. II. 
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MEETINGS. 


The Order of Business at General Mectings shall be ;— 
(1) Action on the Minntes of the last. Meeting; 

(2) Communications from the Couneil ; 

(3) Miscoliancous Business ; 

(4) ‘The Reading and Discussion of papers. 

The above order shall be observed except when the 
Chairman shall role otherwise. 

At Annual Meeting: the Order of Business shall in’ 
elude, i addition to the foregoing matters: 
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BY-TAY rs. 
(8) The Election of Ofiicers and Council as directed by 
Article XVI of the Con nm, 





eee 

MEETINGS OF COUNCIL. 

Aur. VI. The couneit ball appoints its own Meetings, preferer 
as to time being given to 4. P.M. ou the Fired Wednee- 
day of each month. 

Ant. Vil. Timely notioe of every Council Meeting shall be sent by 

post to the address of every Member of the Council, 

and shall contain a statement of any extraordinary 
business to be done. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS AT COUNCIL 
MEETINGS. 


Agr. VII. The Onder of Business at Council Meetings shall be: 
(1) Action upon the Minutes of last Meeting ; 
(2) Keports of the Corresponding Secretary, 
of the Publication Committees, 
of the Treasurer, 
of the Librarian, 
and of Special Commitiees ; 
(8) The Election of Members ; 
(4) The Nomination of Candidates for eee hae 
Soniety ; 
(5) Miscellaneous Business ; | 
(6) Acceptance of papers to be read belore the Society ; 
(7) Arrangement of the Business of the next Generkl 
Meeting. A 


PUBLICATION COMMITTER. 


Ant. IX. There shall be a Standing Committee entitled the Publication 
Commitice and composed of the Secretaries, the Librarian, 
and #57, Memben, appointed by. the Counell, it shall 
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proofs of theae to go out of its vs for other than 
the Society's purposed, ' i 


‘DUTIES OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Ant. xX. - + The Corresponding Becretary shall :-— 
1. Conduct the Correspondence of the Society ; 

s Arrange for and issue notice of Council Meetings, and 
provide that all official business be brought duly and in. 
order before each Meeting ; 

8, Attend every Council Meeting or give notice to the 
Recording Secretary that he will be absent; 

4. Notify new officers and Members of Council of their ap- 

pointment ond sendthem each a copy af the By-laws 5 

6. Notify new Members of the Society of their election and 
send them copies of the Articles of Constitution and of 
the Library Catalogue ; 

6. Unite with the Recording Becretary, Treasurer and 
Librarian in drafting the Anninl Report of the Council 
and in preporing for publicntion all matter as defined in 

| Article XVIII of the Constitution. 
7.-Act os Chairman of the Publication Committee, and 


PPiabens So take first charge of nuthora’ manuscripts and proofs 
strock off for nee at Meetings. 


+ RECORDING SECRETARIES. 


Ant. XI. Se aeeibadieses Sbicevicna: et Ran RAN. tn ky 
"and one in Yokohania, each having ordinarily duties only 
tp connection with Meetings of the Society or its Council 
held in the place where he resides, 














XECORDING SECRETARY. 


aa: xin o"Tie Recording’ eret sg lehadt .8 
1: asp IeinneagGederhlaateciigalesion nee 
2. Maké-onrrangements for General Meetings os io- 
— structed by the Council, and at resident in 
Tokyo aod Yokolinma: - 

3. Inform the Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer 
of the electiun of new Members. 

4. Attend every General Meeting of Council, or, in case 
some other Members ‘of Council to perform his 
duties and forward to him the Minute Book ; 

5. Act for the Come ronane reese by the latter's 
absence; 

6, Act on the publieation Committee ; ‘J 

7. Assist in) drafting the Annoal Report of the Council 
and in preparing for publication the Minutes of the 
General Moeting and tho Constitution and By-laws 
of the Boolety ; 

8. Forvish abstracts of Proceedi ings at Gieneral Meulingn 
to newspapers and public prints as directed by the 
Conaneil. . 





DUTIES OF TREASURER. 


Aer, XI. The ‘Treasurer shall :— 

1. Take charge of the Sooiety's Fund in accordance 
with the instruction af the Council. 

2. Apply to the President to appoint Anditors, and present 
the Annunl Balance sheet to the Council duly audited 
before the date of the Annual | Meeting; 

B. Attend. every Council — Monti and Report when 

. Fequested upon the mony » 
in cas of aheence depute some Member of the 


Council to act for him, furnishing him with sneh in- 


formation. and documents as may be necessary ; 
—" oie a meme Seep ieetenee Se 
| and subscription then due; ids 


s of the Society, or 
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5. Collect subscriptions and notify Members of their 


unpaid subscriptions once in or about January and 
again in or about June; apply to Agents for the 
anle of thogdociety's Transactions in Japan and abroad 
for payment of sums owing to the Sotiety ; 





6. Poy out all Monies for the Society under the direction 


the Council, making no single payment in exeess of 
Ten Dollars without apecial vote of the Council. 


. Inform the Librarian when a new Member has paid bis 


entrance fee and firat subacription ; 


8. Submit to the Council at ita January Meeting the 


names of Members who have not paid their eubseription 
for the past year; and, after action has been taken by 
the Council, furnish the Librarian with the names of 
any Members to whom the sending of the Transactions 
ia to be suspended or stopped. 


. Prepare for publication the List of Members of the 


Society. 


DUTIES OF LIBRARIAN. 


The Librarian ahall :— 

Take charge of the Society's Library and stock of 
Transactions, keep its books and periodicals in order, 
catalogue all additions to the Library, and superintend 
the binding and preservation of the books ; | 


. Carry gut the Régulations of the Couneil for the use 
and lending of the Society's books ; 
. Bend copies of the Transactions to all Honorary 


Members, to all Ordinary Members not in arrears for 
dues according to the list furnished by the Treasurer, 
and to all Societies and Journals, the names of which 
are on the list of Exchanges; 

Arrange with Booksellers and others for the sale of the 
Transactions ag directed by the Council, send the 
required number of cach issue to the appointed agents 
and keep « record of all such business ; 


» Arrange under direction of the Council, new E xzchange 


of the Transactions with Societies and Journals: 


. Draw op List of Exebangeaof Journals and of additions to 


the Library for insertion in the Council's Anoual Report; 





_, LIBRARY AND MEETING ROOM. 
An XV. tia ts Rooms ye added att in Teokiji, 


= es 





Art XVL Tho Library shall be open to seni for consultation 
during the day, the keys of the book cates being in the 





.- BALE. OF ‘TRANSACTIONS, 


‘An. XVII. A Member may obtain at half,price for his own use 
amt eatin ‘copies of any Part of tho Transactions, 
‘Art. AVI. The Transactions shall ‘be on sale by Agents approved 
_... of by the Cogneil and. shall be supplied to these Agents 
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THE ONMUN—WHEN INVENTED ? 


By W. G. Aston. 





[fired January 23, 1505.) 


Mach good paper and ink have been expended in at- 
tempts to elucidate the origin of the Corcan seript known ag 
the Onmean, or “ ir character.” Hiratn and other 
“sca punilits of the Shintd school have endes: 
yonred to show that it is of Japanese invention, dating 
from that obscure prehistoric period called the Kawi no 

yo or Age of the Gods; and some European savants, 
tatty M. de Rosny, have sceepted this belief with a 
_ robust faith which is rare in these days of scepticism, 
- The baselosaness of this fletion—for it ts nothing better— 
is sufficiently apparent from the facts cited below, and it has 
in any case been so abundantly demonstrated by Professor 

‘(Chamberlain ' that farther argument is superfluous. 
| Mr. E. H. Parker has touched on this snbjeet in his 
‘= most erudite philological essay prefixed to Giles’ Chinese 
; Dictionary. He there advances the theory that the 
Haiakenss + followed immediately upon the iden of the 
Corean alphabet,’ and in a note to a recent contribution to 
 _ these ‘Transactions ho. reiterates. this view, not however 
__ Withont) some hesitation, for he adds that “ there is a total 
f | nneertainty’ as to when the Qumun really wns invented, 
aud by whom.” He would therefore assign the invention 

Royal Asiatic Society's Jourual, July, 1833. 
Vol. xxili—! 
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of this script to a perio not later thin the 9th contmry: of 





OUr era, A view which ‘is substantia ili 

what be calls the “nosnally ‘resdived otis” no doubt 
referring to a statement by the French missionaries to 
Corea* that the Onmun was invented by a bonze named 
Sydlehhong in the 8th or 9theentury. But much as we may 
admire the zeal and devotedness of these worthy men, it 
is impossible to aceept them asx an authority on a point 
of Corean history. Mr. Parker has pointed ont a serious 
érror into which they have fallen, and judiciously refrains 
from uny specific endorsement of their views. They describe 
Syélehhong as a bonze, whieh he was not, thongh his 
father hind beon ove, and they assign his Gnmon 
to the Sth or Sth century, whereas his invention, which, 
as we shall gee presently, was not the Onnun, belongs to 
the end of the 7th century. In their Dictionary of 
Corean, the same authors describe Pok-heni-asi (Fuh-hi 
in Chinese) as “the Corean King who invented the- 
syllabic or alphabetical character "—a statement which it 
is needless to characterize. 

Bat it is time to turn to the Corean authorities on the 
subject of Syilehhong and hia invention, The standard 
history of ancient Coren known as the Tong-kuk Chhung- 
kam" tells us, among other things, that he « explained the 
nine classics by means of local words, (4 &)" thatis, in’ the | 
Corean language. This plainly refers to some kind of 
phonetic writing, but of what nature? A clue is ‘afforded 
by the preface to nn «dition of the Ming laws published 
in Corea in the 14th century, and quoted by a Japanese 
writer named Ban Nobutomo in his Aana no Motozuye, 
Supplementary Volume, p. 2. From. this it appears that 
* the character prepared by Syélehhong for writing Corean’ 
words is called Nido (3) %) or clarksmethod."” | have as 
certained from Coreans that this system of writing is im 

. Grosnalvs Caréenne, Introd. p, vi. " ‘ 
* Vol. TX, p, 28 (A. D. 692) of the Japanese edition, 
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common nse at s. oe ve si the clerks i in 1 public: 
offic or ae for the less av ul is, 1 rt 
ally for the records of judicial proceedings. It consists in 
expressing Corgan sat by means of a number of thy more 
vm hi characters, to which a phonetic yalne ts 
given, as in ‘the sia of the Aejiki and Nihongi.. This 
method is of course applicable to entire passages or books, | 
but in all the examples which I have seen, it is nsed *: 
only for certain Corean words aud particles inserted here pa 
and there at the side of a Chinese text, in order to help ime i 
out the construction and render it more easy to read the 
document alond in the Corean linguage. The Nilo 1s 
therefore Chinese and syllabic, whereas the Onmin is 
modellud on the Sanskrit and is alphabetic, 50 that Ban 
Nobutomo, who argues with mueh learning and ingenuity 
that the litter is merely a modification of the former, 
was after all mistaken. 

But the terms in which the invention of the Onmnn is 
recorded in Corean history are so clear and explicit as to 
leave no room for reasonable doubt on the matter. The 
standard history of the present dynasty of Corea, called the 
Kuk-cho-pong-kam (i 1 % "l) Book VI, p. 81 (A.D. 1446), 
after a reference to the Nido of Syélehhong as still in use, 
proceeds (quoting apparently froma contemporary document) 
to speak of the Onmun as the twenty-cight letters represent 
ing trne sonndsinvented by our King (Syéchong) in the winter 
ofthe year 1445,' This is confirmed by a Corean writer 
named Syénghydn i in w work called Yong-ché-chhoug- -hwa 
(EF His) quoted by Ban Nobutomo in the treatise 
above-mentioned. Hw says that the Quoin were invented 
‘by command of King Syé-chong, and adda that ‘in form 
> they were imitated from the Sanskrit," which is true, 

although only to a limited extent. A foll translation of 
eee Srp in ps arti signed W. G, A. in the 
“ Chrysanthemum " of May, 1881. 
‘RHEAMTFRMETHA+TAS 
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specimens of this alps reached. Japan, where thoy g we 
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NOTE SUR LES DIFFE-RENTS SYSTEMES 
D'ECRITURE EMPLOYES EN COREE. 





Pan Mavnice Cotuaxt. 


i [rad Jonnory 23, 1896.) 


‘Si je prends la parole aprés la voix si autorisée de M. 

‘Aston, c'est qu'avee des documents différents des sions, je 

suis arrivé i dea résultats trés-proches de ceux of ila été 

conduit. Je me plais & reconnaitre cet accord, qui ost 

tout i mon avantage, et je vewx,si vous le permettez, pro- 

fiter de Joveasion pour retracer i grands traits le develop- 

An) pement de I'éeriture en Corde. 
. 3 Ce travail est basé principalement eur le Sam kowk sii 
kent = PQ dz, Histoire des Trois Royaumes de Kokourye, 
% %, Paik tjyei GM, et Sin re Br, qui a été écrite 
an XI* siéele par Kim Pou Sik, “i @% @4, grand fonction- 
naire coréen; c'est l'ouvrage indigéne le plus ancien qui 
J - subsiste eur l'histoire du pays. Je me suis anssi beancoup 
— servi on. Moun hen piko, % BRM S, reeueil de documents 
| oriques, géographiques et sdministratifs publié en 1770. 
"Tes. documents sont pew nombreux relativement A 1'i in- 
troduction ot i Temploi des caructéres chiioix on Corde: 








oe cependant le Som bowk ot hen, cite quelqnes fits ini te- 
LP Sapegea qmontrent tout d'whord que l"éeriture chinwise 
| drente dans tes divers Etats qui se divisaient 

alors Ja: .pduidonles Le Ko kou rye, siiné dans la Corde 
a dn nord-onest, parnit s’Ctre dlendu, A certaines éppqnes, 
b sur one notable partie de ce qui est anjourd’ hui la Man- 








‘a eh mi. fs, a eat ee. ay ata: > 
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| tehourie ; par aa position méaie, il uvuit << royaumes 
de ty Chine dia nord des rapports on de commerce ou de 
guerre; c'est anssi sur le territoire du Ko kou rye que 
les Jégendes et l'histoire fixent I’ emplacement des états do 
“Tan koun fi £, de Keni tii 4 +, de Oni man rit 
or los deux derniers étaient des réfugiés chinois ; ¢'est done 
1A qu’a di apparaitre pour la premitre fois la civilisation, 
tout au moins la forme chinoise de la civilisation. En effet, 
Je Sam kouk si kowi note qu’en I'an 600, onziéme année 
du roi Yeng yang, %@ §} 3, ce prince ordonna i Ri Moun 
tiin, # 3% A, docteur du Collége des Lettrés, de résumer les 
anciennes histoires du pays; Ki Moun tjin en fit un ouvrage 
en cing volumes. Le Sam konk njonte les paroles suivantes - 
“Dds l'origine du royaume, on avait commeneé i 80 
‘‘sorvir des ecaractéres ot, A cette époque, il existait 
gent volumes de mémoires éerits par diverses personnes ; on 
“les appelait ryou kem, W 9% (choses Gerites pour rester). 
t Arrivé i cutte dpoque, on on fixa le texte.” i“ 
L/antiquité d'nn nsage, au moins restreint, des carnactéres 
chinois dans ce pays est encore appuyée par le fait qu’d 
Partir de Htai tio, & i F., qe monte stir ly trdne en 63 
de l'ére chrétienne, les noms des rois sont tous explicables 


en chinois: jusque vers In fin du TV" siéele loxpression 


cehinoise employée ext a la fois le nom du souverain ot celai 
le In localité on était sitaé son tonalviats ; par la suite, 
les désignations adoptées sont plutot bonddhiques, C'est 
en #72, douxiéme année du Roi Syo syou rim, ¢l+ Ras, 
que la nouvelle religion fat introduite dans le Kekourye 
of elle amena me reorndescence des études chinoises ; 
des livres bonddhiques furent apportés et le Roi étublit 
ane école nommée Htai hak, a, pour y instrnire | ‘Tes 
jennes gens. 

Pour le royanme de Piik tiyei situé an sud du Ko 
kou rye sur la eéte oeeidontale de la Coréo, le Sam kouk 


ei kewi se borne & rapporter, d'aprés des documents 


plus anciens, que sous le régne de Keun syo ko, RA SZ, 
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(B46 & 875), on commenga ik ae servir de I'éeriture pour 
noter les faits qui se produisaiont : s'agit il 1a seulement 


‘de Vorigine des anvales écrites ? ct no serait-il pad bien 


inyraisemblable qu'un royaume possédant Part de l'éoriture, 
elit existé plus de trois sidelos et demi, sans que personne 
efit ou l'idge d’écrire lo récit des événements importants ? 
Je serais, pour ma part, tenté de eroire que l'éeriture ¥ 
était ignorée jnsqu’ h cette époque, et qu ‘elle a été apportée 
por les missionnuires, bouddhiques qui pénétrérent alors 


‘dans toute la péninsnle. Ce n'est qu'une contained ‘années 


plus tard que les noms des rois do Paik tjyei cessent d'étre 
de simples transcriptions privées de sens en chinois et 
prennent l'aspect de noms de temple; d'uilleurs les noms 
des particolicrs, dans le Paik tjyel comme dans le Ko koa 
rye, restérent presque tous, jnsqu’ i Vabsorption de ces 


états par le Sin ra, de pures et sumples transcriptions, 


Th est vrai que les views livres historiques japonais 
font venir an Japon, en 285, le lettré Wa ni, = qui 


bhuit originaire du Paik tjyet, et qui apporta avec 
Aui le Loen yu, 09 $6, et le Tshien tseu oen, T 2; ce fait 
a 6té accepté par la plupart des savants enropiens. Mais 


M. Aston a établi combion les vieilles annales japonaises 


sont pen dignes de foi; en particulier, il a montré que-toute 


une période des relations entre le Paik tjyei et le Japon a 
été interpolée par les anciens auteurs japonais, de fagon 
A combler les vides de la chronologie demi-fabulense qu'ils 


Pouxsiont dans les traditions; se rencontrant sar ce point 


avee le savant japonais Motoori #7, M. Aston rapproche 
e- cent vingt ans, ou de deux cyeles, les événements de 
cotte époque : l'introduction des caractires chinois au Japon 
qurait done en lien au commencement du V* sitele, ot cette 
date coincide fort bien avee celle de l'emploi de Méeriture 
dans le Paik tjyei. Quant an nom du Tshion teen oen cité 
i cotte époque, il ne fait pas difficulté, puisque cet ouvrage 
semble avoir en une premiére rédaction, avant celle du 
VI" sidele qui est venue jusqu’l nous. 





‘Le Sin ra, “oconpant le" sud-est de la péninsule, était 
‘ais éloigné de In Chine que ‘ses ‘denx voisins: ils ‘ouvrait 


vers les régions orientales encore barbares. Tl est done 


assez étonnant de lire, duns le Sam kouk si keui, , que le roi You 
ri, % J, en la nenvidme ‘année de son régno, a2 de l'ére 


chrétienne, donna aux habitants des’ six eutitons de sin 


royaume des noms de famille chinois, cenx de Ri #, 


Tehoi, #, Son, #, Tiyeng, ey, Pai, Het Syel, #¥: les trois 


familles royales étaient appelées Pak, 4}, Syek 4F, of Kim 


&, Bi l'exactitade do ces assertions était pronvée, on pour- 
‘fait en conclure 4 la connaixsanee des ¢aratéres chinocia 


par les gens de Sin ra dés cette époque reenlée; on ne 
manqoerait pas d'apporter, comme preuve i l'appui, l"his- 
toire de ces Chinois qui seraient venns anu pays des Tjin 
ou Tjin han, ® on S #8, pour foir In tyrannie de 


lempereur Chi #3, des Tshin ge, et qui anraient donné 
au pays ot] ils débarquaient le nom ‘méme de In dynasti o 


qui les chassuit de leur patrie: les antenrs chinois ont, 
en effet, rapproché les denx noms. On erterait aussi les 
réfagiés venus de ln Corée du nord, des états de Keni ti, 
© F, done chinois d'origine, que mentionnent les prémibres 
lignes du Sam kouk i kewi. Mais tont cela est le terram 
monvant de ta légendée, et en fuit, si l'on parconrt le 
Sam kouk méme, ce n'est pas avant Ja fin du VI" sitele 
que l'on commence A tronver des persannages i ‘noms 
ehinvis; jusqne-lA tous les noms employés ont Vapparcnee 
manifeste de mots transerits d'une langme étrangire; 
de méme tous les vienx noms coréens que l'on rencontre 
dans Jes anniales japonsises n'ont quoi que ce soit de 


chinois. Les trois noms royanx, Pok, Syek et Kim, 
se tronvent, il est vrai, dés Je commencement du VIF 
‘giéele; ineis les explicationg du Sam konk anu sujet de 


ees noms indiquent justenent l'emploi a’un earactére 


‘ehinois A ln place d'un mot indigéme, anquel il res. 


eemblée par le son, tout an moins dans deux cas sur 
trois. | | 





 Enfin, quand méme: les noms de famille ex question 
guraient été en usage dés l'origine du royaume, il n’en 
-pésulternit-pas que les caractéres chinois enssent été des lors 
employés dans le pays: si l'on nimettait, en effet, comme 
exact le fait d'une ancienne immigration chinome, il ne 
serait pas étonnant que le’ descendants de ces fngitifs, en 
oubliant presque tout de la eulture de la mére-patrie et, 
«avec le reste, Vhatitude de Vécriture, enssent conserve les 
coutumes les plus simples de cette civilisation, avant tout 
leurs propres noms de famille, ct méme une tradition 
des signes mystérioux qui les représentaient. Mais cela n'est 
qu'nne hypothése, et le fait qui ressort de In lecture an 
Sam kouk, c'est que jasqu'd la seconde moitié da VI" 
siéele, con noms n'étaient pas usites. 

Si nouns examinons maintenant les noms propres des 
rois de Sin ra, nons constatons que jusqu’an roi Sil syeng, 
# 2 F qui wonta sur le tréne en 402, ils sont transerits 
d'une langue étrangére ; si le nom méme de Sil syeng a une 
apparence chinoise, celui de sou successeur Soul ti, 
ou i) & E (417-458) a deux orthographes, et se ‘mble bien 
étre encore une transcription du coréen; Tja pi, B= 
qui régna ensuite (454-479), pourrait avoir pris son nom 
aux livres bouddhiques; mais des deux désignations du roi 
suivant (479-500), lune au moins, Pi tehye, tk =, n'a 
rien dv chinvis. A/purtir deli, les expressions employées 
pour désigner les reis sont faciliment explicables et rersem- 
blent aides nome de temples chinois, 

est le roi Ti tjewng, 4 E en 508 qui abandonna 
Je premier son ‘titre coréen do Ma rip kon, Hi st TF 
pour le titre-chinvis de Oang, =. En méme temps, les 
grands fouctionnaires iui demundérent de fixer définitive- 
ment le nom ilu roynume | jusque-li, on l'wyait appele Bara, 
i, Sa vo, @ 8, Sin ra, We; ils forent davis qu'on 
s'en tint ila derniére appellation, faisant observer qite sin, 
nouveau, indique la vertu tonjours Tenouyelce, et que Ta 
signifie réanir les comtrées des quatro pomts curdiwanx, 
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‘Quant aux raisons données pour I'adoption dn titre de 
oang, elles sont tirées de l'emploi des mots oang, roi, et 
tyei, #, empereur, dans les histoires chinoises, ot témoignent 
d'une connaissance sérieuse de la langne du pays. voisin, 
Il est bien difficile de prendre au pied de‘In lettre l'assertion 
que, pendant plus de cing cents ans, le royaume n'ayait pas 
en de nom fixé; d’silleurs les mots Bi ra, SA ro, Sin ra, 
trés-voisins phonétiquement, ne sont sans doute que diversas 
transcriptions d'un inéme mot indigéne; ce qui n'était pas fixé 
jusqu'alors, c’étaient les caractéres employés pour transerire 
ce mot; le beso d'une orthographe invariable correspond 
i une période of la langue chinoise prend none influence 
considérable et devient ln Inngue officielle. C'est A pou 
pres ik In méme époque (517) que le Sam konk. com- 
mence & donner un assez grand nombre de titres admi- 
nistratifs, qui tous sont explicables en chinoia; atparavent 
il cite peu de noms de fonetions et d'administrations, 
et ceux que l'on trouve sont presqne tons transerite du 
coréen, 

L'introduction du bouddhisme parait remonter au 
milien du V* siécle, le bonze Menk ho tji, % A +, étant 
venu dn Ko kou rye au Sin ra sons le régne du roi Noul tji 
(417-458), et le bonze Ato PJ of, avee ses disciples s'étant 
btabli dans le royaume sons le régne de Pi tehye (479-500). 
Mais le Sam kouk ai keui nons avertit que l'exactitude de 
ees renscignoments est contestée ; la prédication ne remonte 
Wane fagon certaine quo jusqu'd 528, quinziime aondée du 
rol Pep heung, @ #8 3. La diffusion de la nouvelle religion 
fut rapide, celle de la langue chinoise marcha du méme pas: 
anséi voyons-nouz, en 645, le roi Tjinheung, 3 @ 2, 
preserire de rédiger désormais M'histoire du royanme. Ce 
nest qu'un pen plus tard que fut fondé le Collége des 
Lettrés, imitation de la Chine; e’est vers la méme époque 
qu'on trouve montion de gens du Sin ra versés dans In 
langue chinoise, tels que Kim Yehyoun tehyou & # &, 
ainsi que son fils Kim In moun, # {= MM. 








COURANT : a YETEMES p'teurt 


Ainsi, tandis que le développement des etudes chinoises 
remonte pour le Ko kon rye a ta fin du IV® siéele et que 
vers la méme époque les earnetéres furent introduite dans le 
Paik tjyei, le royaume de Sin rane paruit avoir profité de 
ce progrés de civilisation que plus tard, apres le Japon, dans 
le cours du VI" sitele. 

Tl me semble que dans les faits fournis par le Sam 
‘honk si keni, il faut faire deux parts; les plus anciens, 
ceux qui sont antéricurs A J'introduetion de léeriture, ne 
sauraient reposer que sur la tradition orale et ne méritent 
qu'tne demi-eréance. Quant aux autres, contemporains de 
ln transplantation des earactéres chinois on postérieurs a 
cet événement, nous pouvons leur necorder confianee, 
et d'antant plus que le Sam kouk si keni ee borne 
4 rapporter ou résumer des documents plus anciens et qu'il 
semble rédigé en toute bonne foi et sincérite. 

Ce qui a d'abord été apporté: par les moines boud- 
dhistes, co sont les livres de lour religion ; puis sont venus 7 
los livres classiques de ln Chine, diverses aenvres historiques, 
des ouvrages d’astronomie, d'astrologie, de midlecine, 
quelques volumes tnoistes. Ce sont ees onmvrages qui ont 
&té étudiés des Coréens, spécinlement dans les colléges de 
lettrés fondés par les differents rois de la péninsule; ils 
étaient aussi dans les mains des hoa rang, 7£ ces jennes 
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gens choisis par les rois de Sin ra pour leur intelligence et ma 
leur bonne grice, élevés dans le Palais, instruite dans tous oo 
les exercices dn corps, dans toutes les élégances de l'esprit, et | : 
appelés ensuite anx plus hantes fonctions; ces onvrnges - 
eneore ont fait l'objet d’examens fondés dans le Sin ra _ 
4 n fin du VIII sidele. Les fils des plus grandes familles z 


s‘appliquaient avec ardeur aux études chinoises; dés 640, 
des Coréens allnient étudier en Chine; les hommes d'état les * 
plus célébres du Sin ra, tels que Kim heim oun, # a i, - = 
Kim you sin, & WB {= ct Kim In monn, le dernier, fils de 
Toi, étaient renommés pour I'étendue de leurs connhissances 
littéraires. 
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sYexeroaisnt A éerird dans Ia langne de lears: institutenrs ; 
le Monn hen pi ko, <M fil 4, cite une phrase rédigée en 
chinots, qui est tirée des annales du reyaume de Ku Tak, 
Mie, sans indiqner daillenrs si In citation est puisée 
directement ices annales, ce qui semble pen vraisemblable, 
ou si elle était rapportée duns un autre ouvrage; quioi- 


«qu'il en soit, ce roynnme #'étant ‘SOUS au Sin ra on 582, 
il en résulterait que, dés avant cette date, il existait des 
‘Coréens dn sud capables d'écrire en chinois, Les passages 


que le Sam konk tire des aunales de trois royaumes ct de 
quelqnes autres anciens mémorinux, les textes de déerets 
et de suppliques quill rapporte, sont dans la méme 
langue; un pen plus ‘tard, c'est encore en chinois que 
leroi de Sim ra eorrespond avec les gonverneurs envoyés 
par les Thang, gp. Il n'ya pas de différence sensible entre 
le style employd par les Coréens et celui dex Chinois de 
ln meme époque; pent étre, A lorigine, des Chinois ont- 
ils été engagés comme seerétaires otficivls dans la péninsnle, 
ainsi qn'll semble avoir été fait fréquemment par les 
-peuplades tartares du nor de la ¢ hine: pent-dtre écrivain 
eoréen se contentuit-il de iseonpor des phrases dans les 
jivres ct de les ajonter bout i bout: les Japonnis de 
Fantiquite ont (té fort experts dans cette sorte de mosaiqne. 
OM. Satow dit qu’'ils arrivaicnt 4 traiter des sujets purement 
indigénes sans employer nue phinse quine sortit - ouvrages 
deln Chine. [ne serait pas impossible que ce fit i das 
fuits de ce yenre que se rapportit la tradition qui fait de 
Tehot Tehi onen, g) x wy (LX* sidele), le premier Coréen 


ayant éerit en lange chinoise, et qne, jusqn'h lui, on se fit 


borné A rapprocher des —phrases toutes faites prises dans 
les autetirs. 
-En ménie temps, les Coréens se servaient den taenitataa 


chinois pour transerire les sons-de lonr lingne, noms propres: 


et titres de fonctions; eet msage phondétiqne est d'ailleurs 


parfaitement conforme anx habitudes chinoises, et lew Ct — 


it  d'étndier les livres: ‘étrangers, les Coréens 











n'ont jamais. uaturellement, ag autre Stand pour: 
rendre da prouonciatwn des mots étrangers. Mais, allant 
moins loin fans ce sens que leurs voisins de l'est, les Conéens: 
n'ont j jamais eu de sylabaire nid’ alphabet tird des idéogram- 
mes, du moins il n'en existe anoume trace; et jusqu i la 
fin du VII* sidele, ils n'wnt rien éerit de la Iungne indigéne, 
sauf des nome propres ct des. titres. En 692, lettré 5yel 
Tehong, #2 2‘ rdussit A-expliquer lo sens des neuf king 
#2 en langue vulgaire pour l'enseignement de ses loves” 
tele sont les termes employés par le Moun hen pi ko, aw 
livre 83, Le Sam kouk si keni, dans la biographie de Syel 
Tchong, sexprime différenunent et dit que Syel Tchong 
‘‘prit soin de lire i, bante voix les neuf king & l'aide de 
‘‘la langue vulgaire pour lenseignenment de ses éléves ; 
“jnsqn'h present, les étudiants suivent son exemple.” 
Entfin la préface de Tjyeug Rin tji, it, pour le E tjyet 
houn min tjyeng cum, ( ® Pl i ie, s'exprime ainsi: 
‘‘ Autrefois, Syel Tehong, du royaume de Sin ra, oréa 
‘*'écriture ri tok, #4, qui est usitée jusqa'’aujourd’hui 
‘dans les yamens et parmi le peuple, Mais elle se 
“ sonpose uniquement de earsctéres empruntés an chinois,. 
“oni sont durs (pour le style), dont le sens est étroit 
‘et dont I'nsage, de plas, ost indlégant et mal établi; us 
“ne peuvent pas rendre In dix-millidme partie du lan- 
“moe.” Ln tradition coréenne moderne ost tont-a-fnit 
conforme aux assertions de Tjyeng Bin tj. 

A ln’ place des termes kat oni,  & “ expliquer Je sens” 
qui se trouvent dans le Moun hen piko et sont trés-elairs, 
le Sam kouk donne le mot tok, MR qui vent dire “ étndier, 
lire i hante voix’; A part cette différence de verbe, la 
partie importants est Ja méme dens les dews phrases: il 
semble probable que les anteurs de l'ouvrage récent ont 
copie | ‘Vouvrage ancien, et ont substitué au mot * lire & 
haute voix les mots expliquer le sens "’ qui arrondissent 
mienx la période, Cette correction n'est pas heureuse: 


“‘expliquer le sens" parait indiquer une tradnetion. 
. 
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14s cowrant: ei Be as EN COREE, 


ou un commentaire: mais une tradnction éerite, n'est — 


pas possible, la langue coréenne étant- jusque ld sim- 
plement parlie, et une explication orale n'wurait | pas 


mérité A Syel Tchong une mention aussi spéciale, puisqo’ | 


aussi bien les classiques chinois étaient dtudiés depuis 
longtemps en Corée, et que d'aillewss lexplicution aurnit 
disparn avec lo commentateur. La portce dn mot * lire 
i hatte voix" est bien différente, et l'on va voir ce qu'est 
cette lecture, comment elle est conforme & In pratique 
actuelle des lettrés coréens, et comment elle s’explique par 
la nature des caractéres Nido #@ & tels qu’ils sont ddcrits 
dans la préface de Tjyeng Rin tji et tele qu'ils sont encore 
usités. 

En Inissant méme de edtéla diflérence de la romanelaaon 
des caractéres en Chine, »u Japon eben Corée, la lecture d'nn 
méme texte chinois dans les trois pays est essentiellement 


diffirente; le chinois énonce le son de chaque caractére i 


mesure qu'il se présente et ne prononce aucun son qui ne 
soit dans le texte; lo Japonais ajoute au texte des ter- 
miimaisons nombrenses qui ne sont pas écrites, substitue & 
de# sons chinois des mots purement japonais, et renverse 
fréqnemment l'ordre des mots pour Je rendre conforme 
i la construction de sa propre langue. Le Cordéen lit les 
earactéres tela qwila s’offrent a Ini, leur donnant une 
prononciation assez voisine de Ja prononeiation chinoise 
pour qu'ils soiont reconnaissublo i une orvlle nn pen 
exercée ; mais il ponctue cette lecture du syllabes isolées ou 
réunies par deux, trois, quatre, ef qui pe sont nullement 
dans le texte. Ces syllabes, qui correspondent a une par 





des terminaisons insérées par le Japonais, sont les marques ) 


des cas et les particules verbales de la langue coréenne, elles 
servent de guide au lectour coréen pour |'intelligence d'une 
langue dont le génie est tout différent du génie de sa 
langue maternelle, Mais dans In plupart. des ens, lo 
texte chincis est placé dans toute sa puretéd sous les 
yeux du Coréen qni doit dja avoir une connaissance 
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approfondie de la syntaxe chinoise pour mettre judicionse- 
ment en place les particules indigénes: toute erreur 
sur la nuture de la terminaison 4 employer, sur la 
place of elle doit étre mise, constitue on contre- 
fcns. 

L'teavre de Syel“Yechong a été de faciliter la lecture 
A haute voix, et par suite V'intelligence du chinois, en 
écrivant les particules coréennes telles qu'elles sont usitées 
pour la lecture des textes chinois, 1 m'a été possible a 
l'aide de différents onvrages, de dresser In liste des afiixes 
les plug importants, tant de la langue classique que de celle 
des yamens; j'ni constaté que le Nido on Ni moun note 
lew cas, les postpositions qui remplacent nos prépositions, 
les terminuisons verbales, qui jonent a la fois le role de 
modes, de temps, de conjonctions et de marques de ponctua- 
tion ét de mots honorifiqnes. En outre, un certam nombre 
d@'adverbes usuels et quelques termes habituels de la langue 
administrative peuvent s‘écrire en nido. La notation de 
Syel Tchong sert ainsi pour le squelette grammatical de 
la plirase, mais c'est un cadre vide, qui doit étre rempli 
par les carnetéres chinois; il n'est pas plus possible 
d'‘écrire toute une phrase en nido qu'il ne serait possible 
d'exprimer une idée, en latin par exemple, en éeartant 
toutes lex racines dex mots et ne conservant que les 
désinences des déclinsisons et des conjugaisons, avee les 
prépositious et les conjonections, Par lA s'expliquent 
facilement les trois textes que j'ai cités et qui sont les 
tonls que je connnisse, sur l'invention de Syel Tehong : 
lenido, tout-en étant incapable d'exprimer Ja dix-milliéme 
partie du langage, est bien, pour le Coreen peu lettre, 
l'aide indispensable de la lecture 2 haute voix et de 
l'intelligence des textes; i] a certainement contrilmé 4 la 
diffusion de Ja culture chinoise; et par li se justifient 
la reconnaissance témoignée A Syel Tehong, les titres qu'il 
regut aprés sa mort (34 # £%), et la place qui Ini fut donnée 
dans le temple de Confneins, 
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16, “COURANT = sverkons.p'Gourtune EN CuRRE. 
_ La plus grande. partio des signes: employes: dans le 


“Himonun sont des caractéres chinois, usuels, quelques-une 


seulement sont des abréviations on des fignres inventiva; 

ees caractéres s'empluient seuls, on por groupes de 
denx ou trois, par fois jnaqu’ i sept ensemble. Souvent 
dex curactéres ont été choisis pour rtndre une termitimison 
coréenne, parce que, dana la prononciation chinoiser 
ils se rapprochent du: son. de cette. terminaison: on 
est Lien présence d'une simple application de Ia 
transcription phondtique usitée pour los mats coréens, 
Quelque fois le sons des caractéres chinois donne approxima- 
tivement celui de In. partienle qui'ils tradnisent : ainsi Ie 
caractére oni, © faire, affecte toujours. la prononciation 
hi—, radical du verbe faire; si, %, étre, prend le son i, 
radical du verbe étre, et il le conserve méme dans des com- 
binaisons (l'on le sens du mot étre parait absent. Sonvent 
il n'y @ anecan rapprochement i établir, ot les caractéres: 
semblent aveir été ehoisis arbitrairement.. Le. earsetére 
eun, i, sans la forme compléte on sous une forme abrégée 
(f), offre un emploi intéressant: il se joint A ba pour faire 
hin, & ho pour faire hon, 4 na pour faire nin; il prenid 


done la. valeur de la. lettre o finale. En général, on 


méme son a toujours la méme notation, mais il existe des 
exeeptions. 


Dine les suppliques, actes ateaotiltn lettres aaa 


cleres de yamen, sentences. renidues, les partionles en Nido- 
sont insérées dans la phrase chinoise, 4 la place qu'exige 


la syntaxe coréenne, parfois en earactéres plus petits que- 


le texte. Lorsque ces signes sont employés pour guider 


dans In lecture des livres classiqnes, on lex. met dons la 


Marge. supérieure; je ne conneis, d‘aillours, ‘qu'm aoul 
ouvrage de ce. genre qui porte ; les particnles en mdo, Les 


désinences du style classique ne sont pas les ménes que 


celles do style des yamens; qnelques-unes se trouvent 
dans l'an et dans: l'autre, encore sont-elles éerites, pres- 


qne toujours 4 l'aide de caractéres différents, les par- 
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ticules du style clussiqne sont plus courtes, plus simples, 
on y fait un moins grand usage des formes honori- 

Ce systeme est, on le voit, différent de celui dea Japo- 
nais, qui ont eu bien plus fréquemment recours A la valeur 
phonétique des caractéres et sont arrivés, avec leurs syl- 
labaires, i éerire leur langue telle qu‘ils In pariaient. L’in- 
vention de Syel Tehong n'a pas ou la méme fortune, et elle 
est toujours restés insuffisante et d'un usage pou commode ; 
elles subsisté cependant jusqu’ anjourd'’hui. Ce que nons 
connaissons, en est-il In forme primitive ou le dévelop- 
pement ? c'est ce que la péinurie des rensignements ne nous 
permet pas de décider. 

Une courte notice, placéo 4 la premiére fenille d'on 
onvrage géographique intitulé le To ri hpyo, if Bt, et 
Tédigée en chinois, offre i cdtée du texte principal, quelques 
earactéres, qui oceupent Ia place convenable aux particules 
coréennes et qui, pour In plupart, ne se trouvent pas dans 
les deux listes de ni do connnes de moi. Des coréeng 
eonsultés sur la valeur de ces signes, n'ont pu me ren- 
Beipnor ; je suis d'avis, jusqu's plus ample information, que 
co sont des fragments de caractéres Nido employdés A la 
place des signes complets, comme les fragments appelds 
kata kaon remplacent souvent au Japon ies caractdres 
eomplets pris phonétiquement. Le procédé existe déjd 
quelque pou dens le ni moun ordinaire, ainsi les syllabes 
ra i et AV; nd, HR et To; i, ot Gp; teun, *F et A: ; tye, 
et"; enn, FP et 7, se trouvent sous une forme compléte 
et sous une forme abrégée, la dernidre de cea syllabes 
entrant en combinaison avec le signe précédent et prenant 
alors In valour de la lettre n; dans le To ri hpyo, ce double 
procédé d'abréviation et de combinaison des ecaractéres a 
pris une telle extension que ceux-ci deviennent de véritables 
signes syllabiques on alphabétiques; ei s'écrit © + i, kei 
s'dorit i + ke + j, Je n'ai malheurousement aucun 
renseignement sur cette transformation des caractérea de 

Vol, xxili-3. 
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Syel Tchong, ot le texte méme qui m'en révéle Ve: 
ent bien insnffisant, puisqn’il ne contient que douze de ces 
signes, 

L'évolution de l'éeriture en Corée ne s'est pas arrétée 
lA, et elle est arrivée jnsqu'd l'alphabet, appelé pan tiyel, 





. & par les Coréens, qui donment le nom de textes 


vulgaires, en moun, 0% %, aux tectes derits alphnbétique- 
ment. De mémo que le pi wouw a eté composé poar aider 
A la lecture de la langue chinoise, e: onllement pour éerira 
la langue indi,éne, de méme I}a-eation del al-haliet a en 
pour but de noter Ia prononciavion correcte du chinois et de 
réformer sur ce point l'nsage valaire des Coréens; c'est 
aceessonoment que lalphabet a div appliqué a I" idiime 
national, tant celui-ei « peu d'importaace aux yeux de qui- 
congue sxit un peu do chinois. Ce fait est cluirement attesté 
par le titre méme de l'ouviage qui expose lew principes de la 
nouvelle ccriture ; E tjyei houn min tjyeng eum, fr R WR 
JE, c'est-i-dire, ‘la vraie pemouciacion enseigade au 
peuple, ouvrage composé par Ie Roi.” C'est pow In rime 
raison que Syeng Sam Moun, & = WY ot plasiours avires 
fonctionnaires forent envoyés hk diverges res -s*+ dons le 
Lino tong, 3 @ pour consulter, au sujet do la prom neircion, 
un acadéwicien ehinois qui y était éxilé; e¢'esl eveore pour 
les besoins de la transcription da chinois que «on houve 
dans lalpheSet coréon primitif le son bi, le sou, ot le son 
mouillé initial, qui ne sont pas indigenes et cont les signes 
sont tombés en désnétude; o'est & des coosiddrations 
linguistiqaes du méme genre qo’est dune Viveniiit de Ia 
finale n¢ aveo l'initiale que l'on wet avant la voyelle, anx 
endroite of In prononeciation met ane voyelle =evle. La 
ficilité d’éo-ire avec set alphabet in lagaecoréeone vulgaire 
a été prévue et indiquée par le roi Syei tjong, 4h 3, et ses 
collaboraicurs; mais le but mis en premidre ligne était de 
faciliter aux Cordens l'étude du chinois. 

L'historique de cette invention se trouve dans le Moun 
hen pi ko, liv. 51: “ En 1446, dit cet onvrage, le roi Syei 
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ites presen 1 Ned ing wi Neti on. Lo Roi, 


“ayant, remarqué que tons les peuples avaient inventé 
"des earactéres pour noier chacun gon dinleote, ef que 


“seule, la Corde n'avait pas de caraclires, forma vingt-huit 
« lettres, {ji moa, ¥ g, auxquelles 11 deuana le nom. de 
“ ceractéves vulgpires, en noun; i fonda un bureau dens son 
poleis et ordousa & Tjyeng Ria tji, Sia Syouk yon, 
‘(b RH, Syeng Sam mova, Tehoi hang, 41%, et 
“autres. de les gerive d'uue facou cuinitive, Les leitres 
“ressomblest (comme. figure) aus eacieat caracteres 
“sigillvicea; elles sont diviaées em sons itiinux, moyens 
et flaaux. Biea que cés caracié-es soient peu vombrenx, 
(l'ord.e) en élant facile & iatervertir, ils poeuven, tcan- 
“seria 0utes lea prononeiauoas; ils servedi saos difficulté 
“nour ce que los caractéres ordiiniies ae peuvent noter, 
OTacaivmicion chinois Hoang tsau, if , cian: alors 
“seule daus le Liao tong, 5yesc sam moar et muatres 
‘“roeurent l'ordre de Valler vor et do prendce’ des 
“informations sur la prononciasion et les rimes; ils 
“allerent an Liaotong et en -revinrent en tout ievize 
" fois. +h 
La préface de Tjysug Rin jji, en-ts qnelqnes considéra- 
tions p péuerales, ex poss l'invention des cacnetées Nido deSyel 
Tehong du royaume de Sinra, pes feii l’elege de l'on moun 


& Taide dugquel on aapliqneia los livres, on fieiliera le 


jugemeut des procés, on pouira tianscrire lo bruit do 


‘veut, lo cri de la grue, le chan: do cog, laboiemeat da 


chien, u ents a Ini et ses gaaes, ont bie 
actual en. la Se iat el sans Fmiafize. on la puisse 
compronirs. 

Le Moon hen pi ko cite ensnite les paroles du Roi : 
“La langue coréenne étant diliérente de la langue chinoise, 
* les earactéros chiuoig ne la rendent pas snffisamment. 


te C'est pourquoi les gens da peuple désirent dire une chose 
| “ot n’arrivent pas i exposer leurs sentiments : cela est 
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i faquent Emo de ae yak inventé Facies earactéres 


‘qui seront facilomont appris de tous et serviront aux nsages 


“journaliers.” 

Tl y a liew de remarquer que, dans analyse de da 
#yliabe, telle qu'elle est prononedée d'une seule émission 
de voix, les Coréens sont allés plus loin que lours voisins 
de Vonest et de Vest. Cenx-ci, servis par la nature de leur 
langue, qui, anciennement au moins, ue comprenasit que 
dee syllnbes formécs au plus d'une consonne ct d'une 
voyelle et dépourvues de consonnes finales, ont constiind 
an syllabaire oh chaque consonne est suivie d'une voyelle 
et quia, de plus, une série puremont vocalique; et loraque 
ln langue s'est modifide par leffet du temps et de l'intrnsion 
des mots chinois, ce n'est qu'h I'nide d'artifices étrangers 
4 lesprit du syHabaire primitif que les Japonais ont pu 
éerire les consonnes doubles et la finale n. Les chinois, i 
partir da moment of la prédieation du bouddhisme les a 
conduits & I'étude de la langue sanserite, ont cherché on 
moyen de rendre i Taide de leurs idéogrammes correspon- 
dant chacnn A une syllabe compléte, les mots d'un idiome 
tont diffrent da leur: I'usage a consacré, pour transerire 
chaque syllabe sunserite, l'emploi de quelques earnctéres 
ayant h pen prés le méme son; pour lea syllabes qui 
commencent par plusieurs consonnes, on a employé ensomble 
plusieurs caractéres qui doivent Atre fondus dans la prononcia 
tion ; c'est ainsi que les lettrés chinois ont été amenés i dis- 
tinger dans chaque son de leur langne, une imitiale qui est 
toujours une congonne simple,’ ef d'une finale formée d'une 
voyelle ou d'une diphtongue, senle on suivie de l'une des 
consonnes ik, t, p, ng, n,m. I] était difficile, étont donnée 
la nature do la langue chinoise, d’arriver 4 un systéme 





100, & défsot d@'nne consonne, In marque de Vabsence de 
consonne; d’silleurs, dans le dialeete du nord, il y a toujours une 
consonne initiate, ng ¢tant préfixé dla voyelle initinle des dinlectes. 


méridionaux, 
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geription plus simple; mais la méthode employee 
eat:ndanmooins fort incommdode, puisque, pour former un son 
Bouvean, il faut supprimer par Ia pensée la finale du 
premier carnetére et )'initiale du seconil, 

Le roi Syei tjong, anquel ses compatriotes attribuent 
"invention de l'alphabet, adoptant lo systéme chinois, a 
distingué l'initiale et la finale, mais il a décomposé celle-ci, 
loraqu’ il y avait lien, en une médinle, yoyelle ou diphtongue, 
et une finale proprement dite: et l'identité a été reconnue 
de ces derniéres finales avee un certain nombre des initiales. 
Les coréens sont done orrivés & concevoir la lettre alpha- 
bétique, soit consonne soit yoyelle, et ils ont été ainsi dotdés 
un instroment bien plus partait que les syllabaires japonais, 
eo oprétant également bien i transerire jes sons dos 
idéogrammes chinois et A éerire ceux de la langue indigéne 
Grace aux’ combinaisons des voyelles en diphtongues et des 
consonnes doubles.  L'alphabet coréen est d'une re- 
marqnable simplicité, In classification des lettres se rap- 
proche de celle des lettres sanserites, antant du moins que 
la tiature de Ia langue le permet ; In présence d'une initiale 
muette, qui sert de support de voyelle, ost encore an trait 
COMmnn au coréen et au sancrit: cea reasemblances sont, aw 
teste, toutes naturelles, puisque e’est, en eomme, I'alphabet 
sanserit que le rei Syei tjong a pris pour modéle, soit on 
Vimitant directement, soit ce qui est plus probable, en se 
conformant anx initinles chinoises qui en dérivent. Les 
formes oh aR du coréen sont anssi trés-faciles ot 
logiques: les voyelles ont pour base un trait vertical ou 
horizontal, employs seul, on avec addition d'm ou 
deux traits perpendieulaires au premier ct placds 

droite, ik gauche, au-dessus on au-dessous; Ja série’ des 
labiales, p, hp, m dérive dn carré; les gutturdles et les dentales 
sont représentées| par Je carré privé d'un ou denx cétés. 
Cette logique dans la classification et ln forme des lattres ext 
la marque d'une création réfléchie, ot confirme les faite 
énoneés dans le Houn min tjyeng cum, ik F. Dn'y 








a, d'ailleurs, anenne ressemblance entre les lettres coréennes 
et lea caractéres chinois ou japonais ; je ne parle pas, bien 
entendn, des lettres presque inusitées, connties Rous le ‘nom 
de *‘ earactéres des dieux,” que les auteurs japonais les plus 
sérieux s'accordent pour dériver de I'alphabet cordéen, et 
qui ne sauraient done on étre Vorigine. 

Le texte du Monn hen pi ko que j'ai eité, d'accord avec 
les tradiaons, fixe & 144% linvention des lettres coréennes 
qui est due an roi Syei tjong, wais cette date n'est pas sans 
offrir quelque diffienllé; en effet, si le Konk tjyo po kam, 
Bi 9 448, donne 1447, le Bam kang hiing sil to, = 47 
4, composé d'tn texte chinois et d'une traduction 
coréenne, a été impsimé en 1484; la lopgue et l'éeriture 
de cette époyue n'ofieut rrevne différence sensible aveo 
la langue et I'écriture actuelles; les carnctéres vulgaires 
existaient done neuf ans avant l'invention dui roi Syei 
ijong. Je u'si putronver lexplication de cette contradiction 
qui iufirme les assertions du décret de 1446 of de la 
préface de Tjyeng Rin tji; le roi Syei tjong se serait- 
il done faussemeul atiribné Ihonneur d'avoir trouvé Je 
moyen d'éerire In langue coréenne et de transerire Jes 
gous des carncléres chinois? les contemporains et la 
posté.ilé se sernient-ils mis d’accord pour faire gloire & 
ee prince de l'iuvention d’autroi ? Cela est invraisemblable, 
On pent remarquer que neuf ans seulement séparent les 
deux dates en question, et qn'en 1484 Syei tjong était 
dgji sur le tréne depuis seize ang; il ne me semble pas 
qu'il y ait de raison suffisante pour lui-dénier le mérite 
que les Coréens Inj ont reconnu. Quoi qu'il en soit, la 
diffieulté subsite entiére et ne pourra étre levée que par 
la découverte de nouveaux documents, 

En résumé, la Corde ancienne n’a pas possédé 
d‘éeriture nationale, les idéogrammes chinois. introdmits do 
bonne heure dans le Ko kon rye et duns les établissem: 
de la dynastic des Han, %, no se sont répandns. que 
beaucoup plus tard, & partir de In fin du 1V® sidele dans 





>, 





‘tjong. Malgré sa simplicité, il n'a en qu'tn suceés médioore 


‘Ini ont préféré les idéogrammes, instrument délicat et précis, 
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josqu’ "anjourd hed Byel ehong « a eu Vidéo d'employer des 
earactéres chinois on semi-ehincis: avec une valeur phond 
tique pour noter les particules de la langue indigéne ; cette 
invention qui est de la fin du VII* siécle, constitue la premiére 
tentative pour éerire la langme coréenne; l'éeriture- de Syel 
Tehong, bien qu ‘employée encore maintenant dans les tribu- 

naux et les yomens, 0 ‘a jamais pris un grand développement 
et n'a joud ancun réle littéraire. Enfin l'alphabet, inspiré 
de l'alphabet sanserit, est di vraisemblablement au roi Syei 





et n'n été employé que par le pouple; toujours les lettrés 


et so sont servi de la langue chinoise raflince et snvante, plu- 
ae eset restée diffuse et pauvre. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE HEAVENLY REASON. — 
By Rey. D. C. Gneewe, DD. 


[Fiead Alarch i3th and May 22nd, 1895.) 


Sluntdism, though possibly not the original religion 
of Japan, is the legilimate successor of that rudimeutary 
faith and the recognized heir to its priviloges. It seoms 
to have held undisputed possession of the ground when 
Buddhism first claimed the attention of the Japanese 
people, Men had not yet learned to philosophize upon 

igri subjects and the need of organization appears 





however, attempts were made from time to time to in- 
terpret the old Shinto in the light of Buddhistic philosophy. 
Thege attempts nt interpretation resulted in variona schools, 

among which were the Ryébu Shinto of the ninth century, 
the Yuitsu Shinté of the fifteenth and the Deguchi Shints 
of the seventeenth, 

Again, within the Meiji Period, yielding to the 
spirit of organization which bas wrought so powerfully 
in Japanese society of late years, many svete have arisen, 

ames, at least, of the Kurozumi Kyokwni, the Rem- 





mon Kyokwai and such pilgrim socisties as the Mitake 
Ké, the Fuji Ko, ete., are familiar to all who have inch 
to do with the Japanese people. Some of those socicties 


& have boon but feebly felt, With the advent of Buddhism, 





% 





originated in the remote sae but would appear to have 
been’ until recently schools, or clubs, rather than sects. 
Now, however, the need of a legal status has led to 
cy stiffening of the lines of organization anid has given 
to many, if not to all, n distinctly sectarian character, In 
some cases the effort to secure government recognition 
has produced such an emphasis upon the merits of individual 
sects as to imply a denial of the claims of others. These 
irregular sects are looked upon with marked disfavor by the 
upholders of the Pure Shinté; but they are yery numerous. 
A book recently published in the imterest of Shints 
orthodoxy ‘enumerates not less than twenty of these 
objectionable organizations, and I think the nomber is 
increasing. They are on important feature of the religions 
life of Japan and are worthy of careful study. 

Among these heretical bodies, ‘perhaps the most 
prosperous and assertive is the Tenri KyOkwai, that is say, 
“The Church of the Heavenly Reason."” Viewed from one 
side, it apposrs to represent in on intense form a reaction 
from the allegorizing tendency of modern Shinto scholars ; 
but as will appear later on, it has by no means successfully 
resisted the influence of modern tivilization. ‘The story 
of the growth of this sect possesses much interest, not 
merely from the light it sheds upon the religious condition 
of the mass of the Jupanese people, but also beenuse 
of certain psychological phenomena which have been as- 
sotinted with it and which have exerted in the past and, 
indeed still exert, a powerful influence upon the ee 
life of Japan. 

Materinls for the study of this sect aro firly abundant, 
notwithstanding the fnet that the persistent opposition 
of both orthodox Shintdists and the Buddhist priesthood 
has led to an attempt to keep its sacred writings from 
Profane eyes. Manuseript copies of these writings, while 
difficult to procure, are yet obtainable, although, so far as 


T am aware, nothing bot twelve hymns and a few 
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pilgrim songs have been printed. Besides a copy of 
these seriptures and hymns, I have secured reports: of 
some fifteen sermons preached in six different. chapels 
in Tokyd, Kyoto, and Kobe, I have also visited the 
chief temple of the sect in the village of Mishima, about 
six miles south of Nara, the old capital of. Japan. 
The priests in Tokyo were at — first <Sappisions and 
reticent, but eventually I obtained their superiors 
at Mishima, on my assuring them of my freedom from 
any lesire to ridicule their faith, an introdgction for 
myself aud a Japanese friend to the principal preacher 
in Tokyd6, which has been of no little service. 

In addition to the information thus obtained, I have 
gained much from tracts and magazine articles prepared 
by Boddhist priests and others for the purpose of staying 
the rapid progress of this notable enemy; for the Tenrikyé 
looks forward to the time when it shall be the dominant 
faith in the Empire and claims from its adherents an 
exclusive allegiance quite foreign to the usnal practice of 
Japanese religionists, Among these I have been able to 
examine the following, viz. :— 

{aj)—The Nihon Kokkyd Daidd Sishi, Dee. 25th, 
1898, an article, entitled +‘ Tenrikyé wo Ronzu” (Concerning 
Tenrikyi). This article was manifestly written after 
much careful investigation and is very valuable. 

()—Bukkyo (Buddhism) Feb, Gth, 1894, article en- 
titled, ‘« Isshu no Kwaikyo,"’ t.¢., An Extraordinary Religion. 
This article is really a review of the preceding and has 
little independent value, save as indicating the deep inter- 
est taken in the subject by the Buddhist priesthood. Both 
this and. the preceding magazine have a high place in the 
current Buddhist literature and the opinions which 
they express always deserve attention. 

(c)—Shinri no Saiban, i. ¢, Tho Trial of the Trath. 
This is a tract of 11M) pages, in which the examination of 
the Teurikyo is carried on in the form of trial before a 
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eriminal court. The defendant, deetiyos ta otiged by the 
~oroplai ity Japanese Society, with being a disturber 
of the peace, ete, The judge, prosecuting — attorney, 
witnesses, and all the more prominent -chnicalities of 
the court-room have their place in this little book, 
and on the whole the plan ia well sustained to the 
end. The writer, however, shows his strong bias toa 
plainly to make his work of much value asido from a few 
facia which he incidentally brings out. Its author is Mr. 
Kaneko Dosen, of Kawasaki Machi, Kobe, It was issned 
in June, 1693. 

((¢)—Tenrind Bemmo, # ‘Against the Kings of 
the Heavenly Changes,’ a tract of raixty- -five pages published 
by the house called, Hozokwan in Kyéto. Its author is 
a Mr. Haneda Bummei. 

(e}—Benseki Tenriky4, 1. ¢., ‘An Exposure of the Tenri- 
ky6,” published by Miura Kensuke, Nagoya, Sept., 1893. 
 (f)—Tenrjgpp Taiji, ¢. ¢., ‘The Extermination of the 
Tenrikyé,’ Ky ’Goho Kwan, May, 184. 

(g)—Kokoro no Kagam, ‘A Mirror of the Heart,’ with 













the sub-title, Tenrikyd Taiji, i. ¢., ‘The Extermination of 


Tenriky 0,’ Kyoto, Goho Kwan, March, 1894. This book 
pur purports to be written by « Shintd scholar, but it is 
published by a famous Buddhist house. There are cighty- 
four pages. The writer seems to have had some nnusual 
sources of information. 

ip igh nome Juichi Kyokwai, i. ¢, ‘ Eleven Irregular 
Beets,” while the name of this book refers to only eleven 
sects, un appendix includes notice of nine others. This is- 
a sort of encyclopedia of the irregular Shint6 sects and 
ig “8 most valuable starting point for any investigations 
‘Those polomical treatises are all of them, apparently, 
by men of a good degree of education and present 9 striking 
contrast: to the writings of the organization which they 
earnestly oppose. 












received great help from 


Takayoshi Matsuyama of the Doshisha. Tho latter ac- 
companied me on my visit to Mishima and has given me 
many valuable suggestions.  Prosident Kozaki of the 
Dévhisha and the Rev, M. L. Gordon, D. D., have 
also given me important aid, 


Tue Ontos oy roe Texmmyo, 

Nakayama Miki, tho founder of the Tenrikyé, waa 
born in the village of Mimita in the district of Yamabe 
in the province of Yamato, in the year 1798, Hor maiden 
hame wes Mackawa, At the age of thirteen she married a 
farmer named Nakayama, who lived in the neighboring 
village of Mishima. She is represented ag having been a 
‘most industrious woman. Besides assisting her husband 
in the ordinary work of the ficld, she busied herself in 
making straps for sandals and clogs ; yin spite of her 
efforts the family was still poor, Somi™of her Buddhist 
opponents assert that she was a person of low morals 
and that her name is borne upon the police reeords in 


connection with charges of gross immorality. Tho eritie 


who brings this charge gives also what purports to be the 
defence made by her friends. They udmit, we are told, that 
She was placed under arrest and kept for some time in 
imprisonment, but claim that it was « matter of religions 
persecution. It is quite probable that the charge is without 
substantial foundation, and that the defence is « product 


of the critic's imagination, though it is by no means 


impossible that Oniki did suffer from persecution, ‘There 
is, certainly, reason to believe that some of her followers 
have done so. Whatever may be the truth abont these 

harges, Omuki would appear to have lived quite np to 
say seaman: ha neighbors and even to have guined from 





them tmuch respect and great praise for hor kinduess of | 


heart and self-forgetfulness. 


my friend Mr. Hnbloe Mleaicn wah he ee 
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all of whom were living. In the same village there lived a 
poor woman, also the mother of three children, who was sorely 
ill with beriberi,' and unable to nourish her youngest child, 
Omiki's sympathetic heart was touched and she offered to 
take the child and rear it with her own children. Her 
offer was accepted; the ehild was given over into her 
e and received its full measure of care and affection. 

One day on returning from tho field, Omiki found to her 
astonishment and grief, that the babo wos broken 
out with the small-pox in its most dreaded form. She 
felt that the disease indicated some serious lack of faithfulness. 
on her part toward the child and its mother, and thatif it 
should be followed by death, she could never atone for 
‘her disloyalty. She, therefore, determined to leave no 

stone unturned to save her little charge. Shoe called in 
the village doofors, but they could give no encouragement 
nor relief and declared the child must dic. Omiki, however, 
was a woman of strong faith and decided to claim the help 
of the higher powers. She visited all the temples of 
the vicinity, both Shinté and Buddhist, with perfect 
impartiality, and everywhere prayed with her whole heart 
for the recovery of the child. In the ecstasy of her grief, 
she even offered to surrender two of her own children, if 
only her foster child might be saved and the reproach of 
disloyalty tuken away. The story tells us that her prayer 
was answered. The sick child was healed and lived to 
to a ripe age. Not long after, one of her own ebildren, 
a daughter, sickened and died. Two years later, a 
second daughter was born, but she too was soon taken 
away, a8 was supposed, to complete the sacrifice which 
Onuki must pay for the redemption of her foster child. 





1See Transactions, vol. vi. i. art., ‘Eakke' for an account of 
this disease. 
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‘However, it seems to have been thonght a sigo of special 





favor, both by Omiki and her neighbors, that the Gods while 


gecepting the vow should have waited two years for the 
birth of the second daughter, rather than take one of the 

In her fortieth year, one of the sons was troubled by 
a painful uleer on his foot. His parents applied to a 
priest of the class called yomalnahi who by means of 


prayers and incantations brought, we are told, o measure: 


of relief, The pain, however, soon returned and a second 
appeal to the yrmabusht bringing only temporary relief, aid 
was sought from the leader of a pilgrim society who was 
reputed to be skilled in healing disenses by means of 
the golei, in other words, by putting the pationis 
into « trance in connection with a ceremony in 
which the gohei holds a prominent place. This cere- 
mony is sometimes called Aamiorosht,” ie ¢., bringing 
down the gods, and was not long since minutely described 
by Mr. Percival Lowell in a paper read before this 
As geet the effect upon the son, the history is 
not quite clear, but the impression is left that his ulcer 
was healed, The mother, however, went into a trance 
which lasted three days. At the close of this period, 
she waa seized with «a frenzy which was supposed to 
indicate-the presence of a deity. This deity eventually 
declared himself to be no other than Koni-toko-tachi-no 
Mikoto, the first of the deitica mentioned in the second 
section of the Kojiki, or to borrow Prof, Chamberlain's 


phrase," His Earthly-cternally-standing Augnstness. After 


causing much distress, this rough deity departed with the 
remark that he was coming again. There was a brief 





'See Mr. Percival Lowell's description of this ecoremony, 
vol. xxi, p. 106, art., Esoteric Shintdiam. 
*Vol. x. Supplement, p. 16. 
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fnterval of quiet, but dale OE ‘went into convulsiom 
for 1 sont tine, ough whother thete wore af th 
‘outset caused by Kuni-toko-tachi-no Mikoto or not, we 
re ‘left in cOuBEy * at oll ideal a voice > was soon heard 








with, his presence, that isto ERY; His Pérfeet-exterior 
Augustness, if we follow the Kojiki,* but Her weeny 
Augustness, if we follow Omiki’s teaching. He, or she, was 
sneceeded by eight other deities of whom the last were 
Tranagi and Izanami no Mikoto.* 

‘The demand was now made that Omiki's person, her 
family, and the house, incloding its surroundings, should 
“be devoted to the service of the ten Gods. Omiki, who 
seems to have partially retained her conscionsness and 
to have been terribly frightened by her experiences, begged 
hard to be spared an honor which involved such rough 
treatment. At this the spokesman of the Gods became 
very angry and declared that while, if she freely 
gurrendered herself and her family, she would be the 
instrument of salvation to 8,000, nay, 6,000 worlds : if she 
did not thus surrender herself, her family and its belong- 
ings would be atterly destroyed. The husband then saw it 
was tistless to contend igainst the determined purpose of 
these ten deities who opposed him with o solid front and 
yielded to the demand, 

The order was now given that the place should take 
the name of the Ten Gods, and, that the same name should 
‘be given to Omiki, the first time, we ore told, that 
‘80 diviné a name was ever given to man. If this name 
‘wore to be translated according to the Chinese characters 
used is represent it, it would become in English, Their 
Au esses of the Heavenly Changes; but it is evident 
that the syHable ten was not that meaning “heaven " (%). Tt 








‘Tbid p.17. *Thid p, 15. 














was rither that of carbioiveebe aici ($842) und tenkwai 
(8 @) which means “to ehange."" The rin might thon be 
rendered ‘‘to turn” or ‘to alternate," and thus weshould have 

name, Their Angustuesses, the Kings of the Changing 
Tarns, in allusion to the series of visitations which was to 
furnish the starting point for the new religion. The historian 
was also apparently guilty of confusing two other characters 
representing the same sound but having very different 
meanings; at least from the use of rin, (0%) “a wheel,” or 
revolution, he passes to the thonght represented by rin, (ti) 
a relation, found in such phrases as gorin, the five relations 
of human life, without adequate warning, and then goes 
on to show that it was by no means an unreasonable 
evolution which led to the substitution of the, character 
32 ri, “‘ reason.” 

In view of the widespread belief that trances such as 
the one above described are duo to the incarnation of some 
deity and that the voice of the subject is, for the time 
being, the organ of that deity, it was a matter of course 
that Omiki should have been regarded as a special favorite 
of the Gods. Her neighbors would seem to have been 
predisposed to this faith because of the repute for 
sanctity which she had previously acquired. Since the 
deity was incernate in her, the message which came from 
her lips was a divine message and this declared her to be 
specially inspired not merely now but for life. 

The thought of founding a new sect did not arise 
at once, Omiki and her immediate followers undoubtedly 
expected easy recognition from all quarters. It was only, 
we may assume, when met by ridicule and contempt from 
both ShintO and Buddhist priests that the lines of de- 
marcation began to gain definiteness. Gradually what was 
at first only a natural esprit de corps hardened into a 
sectarianism of a more or lesa exclusive sort. It is even 
asserted by some erities that many of the Tenrikyd 
believers have renounced their connection with their 









amily) temples and abandoned the ancestral tablets 
Jeposited in them. How far this may be true, it is impoa- 
sible to say, bot that it can be said at all is evidence of 
a degrees of exclusiveness quite unusual in Japan. With 
every snecess the seuse of a special responsibility would 
seemed to have deepened until uow, its believers look 
forward, not wb $e to the conquest of Japan, bat of 
the world. 

Sinee the occasion of this revelation was an appeal to 
the Gods for relief from suffering, it was natural that the 
emphasis of the tenching should be upon this ‘power to 
heal diseases by divine help. ‘This emphasis has been 
faithfolly maintained in its subsequent history; but the 
treatment of this branch of my subject must be postponed 
ton later seetion of my essay. 

In spite of the terrors of that day, Omiki lived and 
target for fifty ‘years. She died at the advanced age 
ofeighty-nine, October 26th, 1887. After a funeral the 
magnificence of which is attested by photographs taken at 
the time, lier remains were interred on the top of a low hill 
overlooking the village of Mishima, The tomb is arranged 
after the fxshion of those of the emperors, so common 
about Kyéto. A mound of earth is raised over the grave, 
perhaps, seven or eight feet high, and is thickly covered with 
young pines. This mound is enclosed in a square fotmed by 
neatly turfed banks surmounted by a hedge. This square 
has a substantial gate on the side which looks toward the 
temple. The whole hillside is Inid ont as a park and 
planted with ornamental trees and shrubs, among whieh 
cherry trees predominate. A broad pathway’ leads by 
easy grades to the tomb. No little expense has been spent 
upon the park and its accessories and, though now 
painfully new, it will in a few yeara present an attractive 
aspect, especially when the cherries are in bloom. | 

Six months after the death of its founder, the Tenri 
Kokywai received the recognition of the government, through 
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the: approprinte burean of the Home Office. With regard 

to the last fifty years of Omiki's life, I have little in- 
formation, There are reports which indicate much opposi- 
tion, if not bitter persecution. In some prefectures the 
propagation of her doctrines is said to have been strietly 
prohibited. 

Thos far I have followed mainly, the story current 
among the adherents of the Tenrikyé. Apart from its 
supernatural features, it 1s accepted as substantially trne 
even by the bitter opponents of the teaching which 
it introdices, though some attempt to minimize Omiki's 
share in the building up of the new religion and claim 
that the movement is purely artificial and the work of 
designing men. This is the view taken by the author 
of the tract called “The Mirror of the Heart.” Ha 
maintains that certhin men of evil disposition simply 
availed themselves of the reputation. for sanctity which 
Omiki had gained among her neighbors os a foundation 
upon which to build a structnre essentially their own. 
It would be diilieult to definitely disprove this theory, 
bat yet I think few who carefully examine the subject will 
bo able to accept it. The story as it stands ia on the 
whole far easier to believe, though we may, and must, 
allow for more or less distortion of facts and many mistaken 
inferences. As we proceed, we shall see that the wider 
outlook which has come with the growing prosperity 
of the movement has led the present leaders to smooth 
down some roughnesses and to accommodate themselves 
to the stricter demands which grow out of the increasing 
influence of the public schools; but there is little reason to 
believe that it is, in the main, other than the product of 
a sincere faith. 

The growth of the sect has been very rapid, especially 
of recent years. In April, 1894, the priests of the chief 
temple claimed 10,000 priests and preachers and 1,400,000 
adherents. Other estimates place the number of adherents 








as high as_ 2,000,000. Ki: are found. all. over 
Jupan, indeed, it is said that there is only one pre- 
feeture where this new fiith has no representatives, 

| Omiki was succeeded by one of her sons and now a 
grandson wields the sceptre of authority and lives in some 
state in Mishima, The adherents, though mostly from the 
ignorant and poor, possess in thé aggregute considerable 
property which they contribute with great generosity. 
Ibis reported that when a few years ago the wealthy men 
of Japan wore vying with one another in their gifts for 
coast defence, the head priest of the Tenri Kyokwai offered, 
yen 50,000, in behalf of that organization. 

So far, there seams to have been but little loss from 
schism, but there has been one secession, It resulted, 
necording to the * Inshi Jwichi Kydkwai,"' in the for- 
mation of the Tenrin (* #) Kyokwai, that is, The Church 
of the Heavenly Changes, which also looks back to Omiki 
ag its great prophetess, When or for what reasons the 
soparation took place, I have been unable to ascertain 
with any definitencss ; but the statement that it arose from 
personal jealousy is given in the book to which I have 
already referred. The similarity of the names and also of 
the doctrinal belief has led to considerable confusion, but 
the two bodies are organically distinct, 


THE Cosmocony. 


Naturally the rough deities who so tidely forced 
Gaiaativen'dinia Omiki's hospitality were regarded by her: 
ag the Gods par ereellence. While she was catholic enough. 
to admit there might be other gods—that in this wide 
world there might be other ways of deliverence from. sin. 
and disease (see Hymo Y. 1.), she asserted that the one 
safe and certain way was by favor of the Kings of the 
Heavenly Reason. These Kings were as follows, viz.:— 

, I.—Kani-toko-tachi no Mikoto, i. «., His Earthly- 
eternally-standing Angnustness who is represented as the 
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God of the essential principle of the earth. ‘This view 
seams to have arisen from a confusion of the Japanese word 
toko f with the Chinese term tolw # which is taken to 
mean essential principle. He is the God of the eyo and of 
water in all its forms. He appears in the heavens as the moon 
and presides over the north. What the connection may be: 
between the moon and the north is not stated, but it may 
be this, viz., that great stress is laid upon the primacy of 
the moon among the heavenly bodies while the north i: 
apparently considered as the central point in the siderial 
universe. If this be the connection, it was of course porely 
subjective, but subjective considerations have no small piace 
jn this system. 

TE.—Omotaru no Mikoto, i. ¢., according to the usual 
interpretation of the Kojiki, His Perfect-exterior Augustness, 
hut according to the new revelation, Her Weighty August- 
ness, She presides over fire and heat. She appears in the 
heavens as the sun and rules over the south. She is 
répresented as a dragon with twelve heads and three 
inils. These twelve heads evidently symbolize the twelve 
months of the year and the twelve hours of the day of the 
old Japanese reckoning. 

Il.—Kuni-satenchi no Mikoto," i. «., His Augustness 
thie Earthly Elder-of-the-Pusses, according to our prophetess 
a female deity. She presides over metals; also over 
the skin and sinows in man and over all sorts of 
lindings and relationships. In the heavens she appears 
az the star Genjo.? She rules in the sontheast. Her 
true form is that of the turtle. 

TV.—Tsuka-yomu po Mikoto,* 1. ¢., His Darkness- 
piercing Angustness. This isthe God of wood, of bones, 
and of framework. He appears in the heavens as the 





*Thid. p. 28: 
‘I The stars Genjé and Shusei, I have not been able to identify. 
* This deity is not in the list of the Bojiki. 
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form is that of the 4o, 0 fish similar to the carp. He is 
identified with Hachiman and Shétokn Taishi.’ 

V¥.—Kumo-yomi no Mikoto, i. ¢, Her Clond-dark- 
fess Augustness, or, as Omiki seemed to think, Her 
Clond-reading «Augusiness. In the petition for govern- 
ment recognition, this name was dropped os being quite 
foreign to the Shinto Cosmogony, and that of Toyo-kumg- 
nu no Mikoto™ substituted. The latter, according to 
Prof. Chamberlain's translation, with a change of the gender 
to suit the new revelation becomes Her Augustnesa the 
Laxuriant-integrating Lady. In man she presides over 
the alimentary processes, and in general, over the evapora- 
tion and condensation of water. She »ppears in the heavens 
as the morning star and rules over the east. Her oarthly 
symbol is the eel. She is identified with Monshu Bosateu,™ 
Yakushi Nyorai,” and Ryni Shinnd.” , 

These five deities preside over the Gorin, §. ¢., the 
Five Relations of Chinese ethical philosophy. 

Vi—Kashikone no Mikoto,“ i. ¢., accordirg to the 
Kojiki, Her Angustness the Awful Lady, the consort of 
Omotaru no Mikoto, but according to the now teaching, 
a male deity, who presides over the inspiration and expira- 
tion of the breath and over wind. His earthly symbol is 


Eee = 


PShitikn Taishi (A. D. 573-621) is the posthumous name 
given to Umado Oji, o prince to whose patronage the early access 
of Japanese Buddhism is Inrgely attributable. He is reverenced 
by all sects. 

“See vol. x. Sup., p. 16 

1 Bodhisattva Manjushiri, the apotheosis of transcendental 
wisdom. His image is usually seated on the right hand of Shaka. 

8 Bhaishajyagura, literally, the Healing Buddha. 

“Prince of Dragon Kings, o sea god adopted by certain 
Buddhist sects, He is said to have the fnce of a man but the body 
of a dragon. 

“Vol. x._Sup., p. 17. 
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the flounder. This association with the flounder’ js due, 
apparently, to the resemblance of that fish to a fan, the 
chia, which naturally saggests air in motion. Hoe is 
identified with Dainichi Nydrai™ and Enko Daishi.™ 

VII.—Taishoka Tennd. The interpretation of this 
name would seem to be His Augustness the Great-oating 
Heavenly King. ‘This name is thought to be a corruption ’af 
that of a Buddhist divinity, Tai Shaku Ten, of whom I can 
get little information. In the petition for government 
recognition, this deity was dropped from the list, and 
is a substitute Oto-no-ji‘* no Mikoto was added. THe 
interpretation of this name is, His Augustness the Elder 
of the Great Place. He presides over the sundering of rela- 
tionships of all kinds, bt especially that between parent and 
child at birth and between son! and body at death, also over 
cutting instruments, His symbol is the poisonons fish called 
fugu (tetrodon hyxtris.) He is identified with Kyoku-nuzo 
Bosatsu, Mydken Bosateu,™ ete. 

VIII.—Otonobe no Mikoto,"* His Augustness the Lord 
of the Great Place. Here again the prophotess dares to 
differ with the Kojiki, which describes this as a female 
deity. He presides over birth and production in general. 


“His place is in the western heaven, where he appears as 


we) 


™ Vairitchans Tathagat#, a member of the Buddhist trinity, 
the personification of wisdom and purity. Nyorai, i. ¢., Tathagata 
is offen translated ‘ Blessed,’ se 

MEnkS Daishi, the posthumous title of the famous pricst, 
Genku (A. D. 1132-1911), who founded the Jéda sect. 

P Vol, x. Sup., p. 17, 

“ Kyoku-uzi, or Kokuzi, Boaateu ig a Bodhisattva expecially 
reverenced by the Nichiren sect. Mydken Boaatsy. also a 
favorite with the Nichiren sect, is by some at ‘least associated 
with the North Star, | : 

Vol. x. Sup., p. 17, 






the evening star. . His symbol is a black snake. He 
is identified with Fuido "Myo," Kobé Daishi, En no 
Gydshn, ete 


Deity who Invites. He presides over paternity. He 
appears in the heavens as the star, Tanabata, the Weaver, 
the Vega in western terminology. His form is that of 
the merman. He is identified with the deity of the inner 
shrine of the great temple at Ise. 

_» -X.—Izanagi no" Mikoto, Her Angustness the female 
deity who invites. She presides over maternity, the germina- 
tion of seeds, the fields of sprouting rice, etc, Her form is 
that of a white snake. She is also nssociated with the 
star Vega and is identified with the deity of the outer 
ghrine at Ise, 

Since these ten deities represent the heavenly reason, 
they aré called colfectively Tenri O no Mikoto, Their 
Augustnesses the Kings of the Heavenly Reason. We are 
tanght, however, that of these deities the first two are 
the chief. The others play a very subordinate part, unless 
we except Izanagi and Izanami no Mikoto, who beenme, as 
we shall see, the immedinte ancestors of the human race 
and in consequence of their direct relation to man gain 
special distinction, The other six are almost totally ig- 
nored in the Inter literature and may perhaps be considered 


as merely di emeriti in view of serviees rendered in con- - 


nection with the creation of man, 

"When Kuni-toko-tachi no Mikoto is first introduced 
upon the scene, with his consort, Omotarn no Mikoto, 
the world was one immense mud sea, The two deities 


_ “Fudd Miyé-6 (Sanserit Achals, immoveshle) is the Brahmini- 
eal god Siva. He is represented with a short sword in his right 
hand to frighten evil doers and a rope in his left with which to 
bind them. 

3) For an aceount of these two important deities see vol. x. 
Sup. p. 18. 
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1K a-Teanagi no Mikoto," His Angustness the male * 
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are represented os suffering from ennui and as having 
determined to seek relief. in the creation of man. Soma 
of the lower animals were in existence, it would appear, 
notwithstanding the fact that the definite statements of 
the record would imply that they came into being, as an 
incident to the creation of man, at a much Inter stage 
in the creative movement. The two deities resolyed to 
look about them for suggestions ws to the details of the 
prospective human frame. These suggestions eame to 
them from the fish and reptiles mentioned above as 
symbolizing the eight subordimate deities. © Thos, for 
example, the turtle, the symbol of Kuni-satsuchi no Mikoto, 
suggested the strength of the simews as well as the 
protection to be afforded by the skin. A bony fish 
suggested the framework of bones in the human body, ote. 
When the plan was complete, Isanagi and Izanami no 
Mikoto were fixed upon as the parents of the human race, 
and in due time Izanami gave birth to 999,099 pigmies 
gix-tenths of an-inchin height. In the course of ninety- 
nine years these offspring grew to be four inches tall 
and then, died, Later on a similar number of pigmies 
was born who im ninety-nine years. grew to be. five 
inches tall and then died. This gradual growth rejoiced 
the heart of Izanami and she langhed for joy, 
saying, “If they have already attained the height 
. Of five inches, they will in due time become men 
of five feet stature, Some of the Buddhist critics 
pronounce these offspring of Izanami lampreys, bout 
the manuscript in my hands and which appeara to 
be anthentic, leaves the impression that they were pigmies 
in homen form. It is possible that this may be a point 
where to escape ridicule, the text has been amended, though 
as regards other points where criticism has led to changes, 
my text adheres to the old form. 

From these nameless beings, for at this stage Izana- 
mi died, the bulk of the lower animals were produced 
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After 9,990 years these pigmics all died and there seems 
to have been left'no one to succeed them, only the original 
pair of dciti¢s ; but in ‘spite of this catastrophic destric- 
tion of life, the évolution in “ome way went forward 
and the ancestors of man advanced in height.« little over 
half an inch in each generation, For a time five males 
and five females were born in ‘each generation. The 
next advance was to birth by twins and the stature 
became three fect. By this time'the world had become 
im large degree fitted for the home of mankind. The 
evolution ‘continued by regular stages until the normal 
height of man beeame five feet md the world assumed 
ite present aspect. 


THe Literature or Tux Trexnixyd. 


As ‘has been already intimated, the principn! Iterature 
ofthe Tenriky6 exists only in manuscript. It comprises, 
thal ia, my own copy, sixty-one closely written pages. In 
view of the wide territory over which the believers ure 
scattered and tho netivity of the priests, the number of 
copies of these scriptures in existence must be very large. 
Reasoning @ privri, one would conelude that there must be 
considerable variation in the readings of these’ many 
hundred copies, but of this I can offer no testimony from 
persoual observation. In spite of considerable effort, T have 
failed to secure more than one copy. There is, however, 
evidence of the existence of such variations. It is found m 
some of the auti-Tenrikyé literature, Such passages as the 
one regarding the development of the human rece to which I 
have referred would seem to be in a different form m my 
eopy from that which existed in the copy upon which some, 
at least, of the criticisms of Buddhist writers are based. It 
would appear, also, that some of the more recent copies huve 
ment recognition, in the matter of the names of the Ten 
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Gods. It would be interesting and useful to compare 
such variant copies, because it is probable that other traces 
of a rationalistic movement wonld be found; for it is 
evident that rationalization has begun its work. | 
The style of these writings is such as might be ex- 
pected from uneducated men, It ig @ mixture of the ar- 
dinary book langunge and a provincial colloquial, with here 
and there phrases from the modern letter writers: so much 
in vogue among the lower classes. | Aside from this eon- 
Glomerate style, the ill-education of the writers is in- 
dicated by numerous mistakes both in. the use of the 
kana and of the Chinege ideographs. Tha distinetion 
of long and short vowels, too, is often iguored and important 
particles are often wanting, or they are interchanged in 
a most confnsing manner. Cases are by no means rare 
in which the writer is évidently misled by, the re- 
semblance of the on (the Japanese prononciation of the 
Chinese word for which the character stands) of ona 
ideograph to the dun (the Japanese translation) of another. 
For example {fis often used for 4) and in one or two 
cases there seems to be suggested a connection between the 
Chinese phrase yd-ia (B}%), cheerfulness, and the Japanese 
aijective yok, good. 
A part of these peculiarities may bo accounted for 
on the supposition that a considerable portion of the 
scriptures consists of the reports of lectures, or sermons, 
of Omiki taken down by an anpracticed hand without 
careful revision. The speaker most certainly spoke idiomatic 
Japanese, though doubtless not without fanlts. She 
Must have used the local dialect in its current form, with, 
perhaps, occasional phrases from books, such as she had 
frequently heard from the Shinté and Buddhist preachers. 
In the process of reporting, some of the colloquial idioms 
probably gave place to equivalent expressions in the book 
language, which often have the advantage of brevity. 
The loss of particles: may with much probability be 





traced to the omissions of a rapid writer, at least very 


many of them may. They are of such a sort, oftentimes, 
ag could hardly be accounted for on any other theory 
they sre the resnlt of stress of some sort. In 
some ensés, no doubt, these omissions. and confusions 
may be owing to the fault of Inter ‘eopyists, but, on 
this point judgment must be reserved until opportunity 
‘s offered for the collation of a eonsiderable number of 
manuscripts. 

This disordered condition of the text renders the work 
of interpretation very difficult. At times the only reliance 
is upon conjecture, but numerous as such troublesome 
passages are, they do mot seriously obseure the general 
teaching. Naturally, this obscurity is more perplexing 
in tho case of the hymns, becanse there is little help 
from the context, and the loss of a line, or phrase, may 
méan the loss of the entire: thonght; but even here the 
genéral thought is usually fairly pluin. 

The scriptures consist of the reports of four sermons, 
twelve hymns (Kagura Uta) ; An Account of the Origin of the 
Gods, ¢. «. the story of Omiki, (Kamisama no Yourai) ; and 
the Ancient Record of the Gods (Kamisama no Koki), upon 
which I have relied in writing ont the account of the 
Cosmogony. The story of Omiki has already been 
given, and IT have noted my conviction that while the 
prejudices of an untatored and superstitious mind are 
plainly revenled, they do not seriously distort the fucts 
whith aré the main matter of the record.’ It is to this 
atory that we must look for the first direct impulse 
which gave rise to this important movement. To the 
‘sermons, however, we must look for what is not less 
important, namely, a picture of the mind before which 
these facts were presented, and which; by virtue of its 
own condition, clothed them with a supernatural aspect. 

“As was tobe expected, wo find evidence of a mind 
utterly without culture, Its workings are irregular, pre- 
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senting no indication of self-control. So extreme is this 
irregularity, that the impulse to ascribe it to insanity ia 
very strong; yet on the whole it dees not go beyond what 
might fairly be expected in the case of one horn before 
the days of common schools: and who had lived all 
her life within the narrow circle of 1 farming village. 
It may well be that the strain upon her nerves 
produced by her experiences had weakened till farther 
the power of connected thonght ; yet there is no evidence, 
I.think, that these sermons ore the product of « 
‘deranged mind. At this point we must remind ourselves, 
‘also, that Omiki does not speak to us directly, but 
through the medium of reporters no ‘better educated 
than herself, and who may not improbaly be supposed, 
in their more or less abridged reports, to have failed to 
do full justice to her discourses. It was almost inevitable 
that she should venture to pass somewhat abruptly from 
‘one subject to another, becanse of ler knowledge that ber 
whole life was intimately known to those to whom she 
spoke, and that her mental attitude, both as regards religions 
and seenlar affairs, was essentially the same as theirs, She 
spoke almost exelusively to those of her own station, to 
men and women whose mental processes were os irregular 
as her own. She was, it is true, by mo means with- 
out hopes that she might sometime gain a hearing 
among the upper. classes, but as m matter of fact she did 
not, wud it was a source of great regret to her that the 
Way to their hearts was pot open, She spoke to the 
poor and the uneducated and in such a way aa to win their 
eonlidence and respect, Sho usserts with emphasis her 
claims as a divine teacher, and calls to her hearers to accept 
the new doctrine of deliverance from trouble and disease 
Which she proached. She urged them, too, to abandon sin and 
lead upright lives; indeed she declares that jt is uéelesa to 
séek deliverance without repentance and reformation of 





it I shall endeavour later to give an analysis of hor teach- 
ing, and will content myself here with a fow extracts from 
‘aie sermons, which will indicate their general style. A 
few of these are interesting and, perhaps, I may say striking,. 
when we consider the source from which they come. : 

The first passage which I will quote is the introdue- 
tion to the first sermon. 

“If one looks over the whole universe of 10,000: 
worlds, there is no one to be found who has understand- 
ing {i.¢., apparently, regarding the origin of the universe). 
This was to be expected, for they have never been. 
told. It ia. not the fanlt of men that they do not know, 
not at all. Mow, however, the Gods have appeared 
in the external world and are explaining oll things to 
men, Men call this place the Divine Region ( Namigata) 
of Yamato, but they probably do not know its origin. 
If they onee hear the story of its origin, they will become 
absorbingly interested (hoiskiku naru), If you want to 
hear, inquire. If you will come, I will tell you. If I telli 
you, the whole world will rejoice. Since all are eager for 
deliverance, the heart gradually becomes joyful, the whole 
world becomes prosperous. In the future oll will engage 
in kagurea tutome,—will 08 one company offer their wor- 
ship. If all as one company engage m the service, you 
will rejoice and the Gods will rejoice. If the hearts of 
the Gods rejoice, all things will be produced in abundanee. 
Ifyou desire this joyous productivity, engage in the hagura 
teuttome and in the dance. Now quickly begin the dancing, 
At the signal for dancing, don't say this is strange and reject 
it a8 a trivial thing, When the appointed month eomes 
round you will understand. When the day comes, you 
will understand something, you may be sure, When it does 
come, what feelings you will have! You will be profoundly 
inpressed. ee Se eee 
nein youl sa TL Lied 





- “In the fotore, the hearts uesiabaedln elasses will 
become calm and be at pence [with us]."" | LF Det PY 
|. Here we seo ‘evidence of Omiki's sensitiveness to 
the contempt of the upper classes. She returns to this 
subject frequently and maintaina, as here, that the time is 
coming when their respect will be secured. 

“This universe is governed by law. ~All things are 
governed by the law of song—it is not by the putting 
forth of the hand, not sven by speaking with the 
mouth, Govern by the fature.” 

This last clause seems to mean that her disciples 
imust govern themselves by a faith in the Gods, which 
would enable them to recognize the fact that even the 
contempt of the haughty classes would in due time be 
turned into respect. 

_4 All disease is from the heart.” 

“ Hitherto, as men have not heard the voice of the 
Gods, they of necessity have represented them m a 
material form [I take this to be the meaning of the 
passage, omote ye arawasiita mart). Bo great is the 
regret of the Gods that from this (time forth there is 
no need of physicians and medicine. Now don't think 
this is the ordinary talk of men. Everything whatso- 
ever we control by means of songs.” 

“Althongh this has ever been the Universe of the 
Gods, now for the first time have they a mediator, Now 
the men of the world will say, ‘This is ridicolous.’ 
However they may laugh, this is the best. [teaching] 
{ichitan). In the world, they are doubtless saying, 
¢ What are these people doing ?’ but the laughter of men 
is the pleasure of the Gods.” 

The following passages are from the early part of. the 
second sermon:— 

“Though the moon desiréd as quickly: AS olosaible to 
make known her aincere mercy, these upper classes did 
not know it. Each one was thinking his own thoughts; 








but in the path which is manifest to the moon and tho 
enn there are fearfol and dangerous places. The moon and 
the sun are anxious to make known this path as quickly 
as may be. ene ae et ee anxious about the 
do not know this and are thoughtlessly living on.” 

“If your hearts be sincere, ask quickly for anything. 
It will be promptly granted—anything whatever. Don't 
doubt this. Though the moon and the san are so urgent 
fi. ¢., so anxious to help men], the bystanders ‘are saying, 
« Why are these people.so elated 2” 

| The following passage from the third sermon teaches 
that men must co-operate with the Gods in this work 
of morul reformation :— 

«This impatience of the Gods is dne to their 
desire to put a pillar in the heart of man. Thongh 
they long to put up this pillar in the heart, they cannot 


sea where to place it, beeanse the water is not clear, » 


Quickly find a way of purifying this water. @Make it clear 
by using a sieve and eand, The heart and the month, 
they are the sand and the sieve. If you understand this, 
putin place this pillar of the heart. If this pillar be 
once in place, the world will certainly be at peace." 

| Toe Hyses. 


| As has been already noted, the hymns are the 
only portion of the sacred writings which has been 
printed. It is, therefore, nataral that much interest, both 
on the part of believers and critics, shonld center in them, 
They are deseribed as “The Kagura Hymna," or often 
as “ The Twelve Hymns." Occasionally in the poetical 
prayers of the irregular Shintd sects, there is so much of 
sustained and noble imagery as to demand « metrical transla- 
tion, Such, however, is not the ease with these hymns aa 
a whole, or even with any ome entire hymn, though a 
few stanzas here and there are far above the general level. 








There is little in their form to suggest am atteropt 
at rhythm, unless it be a certain balancing of clanses 
which at first sight resombles the parallelism of the 
Hebrew Psalms, but no closer examination shows that 
the resemblance is superficial and is confined to the form— 
is sometimes merely mechanical. This balancing of clansea 
can only be represented very imperfectly in an Eng- 
lish translation because of the different order of thonght. 
The language of these hymns is not less homely than 
that of the discourses of Omiki and their interpretation 
ig beset with no fewer difficulties.. A considerable number 
of passages which were undoubtedly plain enough at the 
time when they were (probably) improvised, are almost 
meaningless as they stand, i. ¢., while they originally 
took on a meaning from the cireumstanees under which 
jhey were uttered, now that these circumstances, are 
forgotten, they remam 4 collection of disconnected sent- 
enees into which, though an active imagination can 
perhaps infuge a meaning, there will be no assurance 
that if coincides with the thought in the mind of the 
author. 

Still, however broken and imperfect the form of 
these hymns may be, and however much they may have 
lost by separation from the incidents which called them 
forth, there are noble thoughts enough to account for the 
interest which they have excited and the hold they have 
gained upon the hearts of the believers. 

The translation which follawe is believed to be 
faithful, thongh it is confessedly and, I may say pur- 
posely, rongh, The notes which are added will serve as 
a commentary and set forth whmt, after considerable study, 
1 believe to be the true meaning. 

One at least of the hymns has been set to music 
written both by the staff and the Tonic-sol-fy notation. 
This music was prepared by two of the principal band- 
masters of the Japanese army. 
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Drive away evil and deliver us, 

O August Kings of the Heavenly Principles! | 

Let me say a few words! Listen to the words of the 
Gods! Don't speak evil things [of this revelation] f 

Marriage was instituted in imitation of the heavens. 
and the earth of this world, | 

The Gods are hastening to drive away evil and deliver 
all. O the Mound of the Sweet Dew !® 

Though we search through the universe of ten thousand 
worlds, 

There is not one who understands [the true relation of 
the Gods to man]. 

This was natural, for there has been no one to explain. 

It was no fault of men that they did not know. 

Now the Gods have revealed themselves ; 

They are explaining all things. ’ 

Though mon call this place the Divine Region of Yamato, 

lis origin they do not know. | , 

If one will hear about this origin, be he whom he may, 
he will become absorbingly interested, 

If you want to hear, if you will come and inquire, I 
will tell you the origin of all things—everything. 

When the Gods come forth and explain all things, 

| the whole world will rejoice. 

Bince the deliverance of all things is hastening on, 

The whole world begins to rejoice. 








* Kagura is the name given to a certain element of the Shints 
worship. It includes the theatrical exhibitions in connection with 
the temples. With the Tenri Kyikwai, bowever, it refers to the 
-saered dances in connection with which these hymns are sung. 

2 The Japanese term is Kan-ro-dai. It apparently refers to 
the spot where Izanngi and Izauami first met. See the section of 
this paper devoted to the worship of the Tenriky®, 

Wel, sxiii—4, 
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teas I. (Hito kudari me), 

(1) The fertilizing in the First Month,** 
oh! how strange ! 

(2) If we with laughter reeeive this fertilization, 

Oh! how delightfal ! 

(3) Make steady your three year’s heart.” 
(4) [Thus] the society’ of the world, 
(5) Will become prosperous. 

(G) [Grain, ete.] will be produced without limit. 
(7) If all sorts [of grain, ete.) be produced, 
(8) Yamato will be prosperous. 

(9) Come hither ! 
(10) The rate of production is fixed [f. ¢., there noed be 
no anxiety about the crops on the part of the 
faithful] . ; 


Hyax IL" (Futa kudari me). 


(1) Clutter, Clatter! The beginning of the New Year's 
dances, | 
‘Oh! how delightful! 


me 
ooMTo what this refers is not quite clear, but it would seem 
to look forward to a time of such prosperity that even in the dead 
of wintor the fields will yield rich fruit. 

% The Japanese term is sansai, but as no Chinese ideographs 
are used, the meaning is obscure. The traditional interpretation 
is embodied in my translation. The priests say this word refers 
jo the fickleness of children, but a Japanese friend, for whose 
judgment I have great respect, identifies it with a word 
current among the lower classes, which means to sentter one's pro- 
perty, and hence, to ecaronse, If this latter view be correct the 
meaning wotld be, translating freely, “Give up carousing and 
became sober and sedate.” This passage illustrates the perplexing 
condition of the text, in view of the absence of the determinative 
ideographs, However, there are not many other cases where there 
ia go little to guide the judgment of the eritic. 

This hymn was evidently written just before the building 
of the first temple. —~ a 
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(8) [This prosperity] oslo ty Bibb rie 
(4) The world is made better. 

(5) If all come to us, 

(6) The root of rebellions will be ent off 


_ (7) If poverty be reliev 





(8) the root-of dipepees wit he ent of. 
(9) If the: hearts of the people are steady, 


(10) The region ‘will bo nt peace. | 


Hyax TI. (Mi kudart me). 
(1) Hinomoto’s Shoynshiki.” 
‘ts place of service [i.¢., worship] if the foundation 
of the world 
(2) As to this place of wondrous service, 
Though we appeal to no one, 
(3) All the world gathers, 
Comes flocking together. This is strange. 
(4) Welcome! Weleome! 
Now true deliverance is coming 
(5) We continually moet with contemp! and reviling, but 
we give wondrous deliverance. 
(6)_Don't offer unreasonable petitions, 
Come in simplicity of heart. 


(Response,]™ 
(7) As regards everything, from this time forth, in 


__ simplicity, 
Relying upon, the Gols, will wo walk. | 


* Hinomoto is the pure Japanese equivalent for the Binico- 


Japanese name for Japan, the Source of the Sun. Its use is 
restricted to poetry. Shoyashiki is the old name of the village of 


Mishima, 
The stanzas 7-10 would appear to be included in the re. 
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ie cy as 5 aaa hea ae wy 
, Talso will daily offer worship, 
We (9) Though I have hitherto worshipped, rh 
| The original Gods have I not known. 
(10) Those who now reveal themselves 
Are the true Gods without dispute. 


Hyuy IV. (Yo kuidari me), 


(1) Whatever men may say, 
The Gods are looking upon us, be at peace. 
(2) Let the hearts of the two® be at peace. 
All things whatsoever will come to light. 
(8) Look all of you, O ye bystanders | 
Behold the working, the doing of the Gods! 
(4) Night and day, ding dong, rubadub, we anki our 
service. 
The neighborhood will be in comme 
(5) Since deliverance is ever hastening, 
Quickly become joyful, (Yo Ai ni narite koi.) 
(6) As to the villagers, we long to help them, 
But they do not understand. 
(7) All sorts of mutual help, 
From the depths of your breasts think out. 
(8) The root of disease is thoroughly torn out, 
The heart gradually becomes joyous. 


[Response, 9-10]. 
(9) Here is the Paradise of this world. 
I, too, quickly, quickly, desire to come. 
(10) Now within my heart, 
Has it become perfectly pure. How grateful cant 


paion 











™ The reference of the word tro is obscure, but I think the 
atanza ia to bo understood aa an exhortation to conjugal bar- 
mony. 
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(1) Saeb ihe earth a,wie, 
There may be here and there other ways of deliverance. 
(2) But the wondrous way is here. 
There is deliverance both in pregnancy and small-pox, 
(8) Water and the Gods are alike, 
They wash away the filth of the heart. | 
(4) There is no man withont desire, 
But in the presence of the Gods there is no desire. 


(5) However mnch one performs service, 
The revealed happiness ig in due proportion. 


(8) Thoronghly forget your heart of cruclty ; 


Come with gentleness of heart. 


(7) No bard service is exacted ; 
This is simply a place ot deliverance. 


(8) It is not Yamato alone; 
This deliverance goes to all provinces 
(9) [Response] Here is the service of the world 
A wondrous place has been revealed. 
However much one performs religious worship 
(ehinjin), 
It is by no means in vain. 
Hyrux Vi (Mu kudart at 


a ; 


4 a) The heart of man 
ia deeply skeptical, 
(2) Since the Gods have offered wouieooh deliverance 
We can understand all things. 
(8) All that is in the breast of the world 


is is reflected ag in a mirror. 
et You have indeed done well to come; 


ay - This is the place of 
| (B) Wheneser you share in the music or the daneo, 
Wonderful deliverance will follow. 
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(6) They come with all sorte of requests 
The ways of receiving are also a thousand. 

(7) However much‘religious service be performed, 
Faults must not be tolerated. 

(8) But religious service must be performed ; 
Correct your faults | 

(9) After having carried our worship thus far, 
We must see the fruit. 

(10) What you have just seen, 
the fan ceremony, is wonderfal in its eaieer dy 


Hyun VIL" (Mana kudart me). 


(1) To speak one word is loyalty to the Gods. 
It simply diffuses the fragrance [of our religion] . 
(2) If there be true sincerity (lit., a deep heart) 
No one will prevent [such exhortation]. 
(3) According to the mind of the world, 
there is no one who does not desire tillage land. 
(4) If there be good land, with one accord, 
All desire it, do they not ? 
(5) Every one without distinction 
(will say] ‘I, too, want that land." 
(6) Don't over urge the peonlas and say ‘do this" or 
‘do that.’ 
The decision must be left to the Bhiothe of each one, 
(7) Tillage laud is songht after, (I 
Whatever the price may be. 
(8) This: yard is the tillage land of the Gods. 
All seed sown here will spring up. 





©The general purport of thi hymn is plainly an ox- 
hortation to missionary effort. ‘There muzt be readiness to speaky 
but without over-urging; the exhortation should be sponiancous 
like the fragrance of a flower, or the self-evident fertility of the 
soil: such an evidently sincere, though modest, effort ab pro- 
pagation will surely be efficacious. 





(9) [Response 9-10) If this be tho tillage land of 
the world. , 
I, too, will sow in abundance. 
(10) All the world has come to sow seed, 
Whoever has planted seed shall harvest without 


Hyun VIL. (Ya kudari me). 


(1) In this wide world and even in this province, 
There are both stonos and standing trees, are there not ? 
(2) Although we are engaged in this wondrous building, 
We make no appeal to any one. 
(8) As all gradually come flocking to us from the world, 
This [work of building the mtya] can be accomplished , 
(4) Completely forgeting your heart of desire (yoku no 
kokoral, 
Begin to establish a heart of virtue (‘oku no kokoro). 
(5) However long we have delayed, 
It is because we have mot been working sincerely. 
(6) Don't hurry thoughtlessly. 
Think the matter over within the breast. 
(7) After your hearts are once purified, 
Then begin the building. 
(8) Going fur into the mountains, 
I found both stones and standing trees. 
(9) Though we think to ent these trees and bring these 
stones 
It must be as the Gods will. 
(10) Now the hearts of us all are thoroughly 
purified [i. e., have become clear, 
as water does by settling]. 


Hyrus. IX. (Koko hulari me). 


(1) Walking all over the earth I deliver [men and collect] 
one sen or two sen [contributions]. 
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Bian doe ck tos ae, ei bead peat: By 
‘Trust in the heart of the Gods, ha | 

(8) When we look into the heart of the world, 
We see that desire is mingled there, 

(4) If there be desire, I beg you to cause it to cease, 
[Otherwise] there can be no acceptance with the Gods. 

(5) Let every one without distinction, 
Make steady his heart and come, 

(6) Ido not unreasonably ask you to come until you have 

made up your minds, 

(7) Now certainly all—every one— 

"must make up his mind. 

(8) Even in the mountains all about, 

they worship the Lords of the Heavenly Principles, 

(9) Here though they engage in worship, 
There is no one who understands. 

(1)) Now since I call out the names of the Gods, 

~ Quickly come hither to inquire. 


Hyam X, (Te kudari me). 


(1) The heart of man is by no means easily understood, 
(2) Though we are offering wondrous deliverance, 
This is the first revelation of it. 
(3) This mud in the water, 
I want you quickly to remove. 
(4) The endless desire [of our hearts] is muddy water, 
- The complete cleansing of the heart, this is suprome 
bliss (Goku raku,) 
(5) This matter will ever be, 
the theme of conversation, | 
(6) Though I have uttered cruel words, 
It is beeanse deliverance is urgent. 
(7) Though I suffer, it is from my own heart—., 


It ig self-reproach. 
(8) Although disease is a distressing thing, 
No one understands its source, 
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(9) Until now, no one at all 

has known the source of disease. 
(10) Now it is revealed ; 

The source of disease is in the heart. 


Hyus XI. (Ju ichi kudari ma). 


(1) In Shoyashiki of Hinomoto, 
Establish the house of the Gods. 
(2) Husbands and wives together serve the Gods, 
This is the original germ (mono dane). 
(8) If we look, the whole world gradually 
by bringing earth “ is coming to serve the Gods. 
(4) Forgetting desire, serve the Gods ; 
This is the best fertilizer. 
(5) It is an endless carrying of earth. 
If there be still men [needed], I, too, will go. 
(6) Since we do not unreasonably prevent any, 
Whoever has the will, let him come. 
(7) This is a wonderful carrying of earth, 
Because it is a services to the Gods. 
(8) By digging and carrying away the earth of the yard, 
We merely change the place. 
(9) That no one at all till now 
Should have understood, what a pity ! 
(10) This year we did not fertilize the fields, 
Yet we harvest in abundance, how delightful | 
What a cause for gratitude | 


Hyax XII. (Ji ni kudari ma). 


(1) First, by builders’ estimates 





_ "The reference here is to a kind of “beo" in which all 
interested [n a temple are brought together to assist in building 
or repairing it, 
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(2) Since we are engaged upon this marvelous building, 
(fushigi na fushin), 


Fix the estimates and give your orders | 
(8) To the builders who ara coming from all over the world, 
Give your orders 
(4) If you have good master builders, 
Quickly send them hither. 
(6) We certainly need four master builders ; 
Quickly arrange for the estimates. 
(G) We force no ona to come, mind you | 
Sorely they [the builders] will gradually coma. 
(7) This marvelous building, 
If it be begun, there will be no interruptions, 
(8) If you go into the midst of the mountains, 
‘Take with you the rongh builders! 
(9) Here are the carpenters, 
Here are the joiners! 
(10) Now the whole number 
of the builders in complete. 


THe Doornixes, 


The most superficial inspection of the sermons and 
hymns of Omiki is sufficient to indicate her great in- 
debtedness to that popularized Confucianism of which the 
Shingakn and Kind Dowa are familiar representations. 
She assumes the truth of the Chinese philoscphy of malo’ 
and female principles embodied in all nature, She aa- 
sumed also the general truth of the type of Shintdism 
tanght by the Rydbu Shinto, and hence a good deal of 
Buddhist philosophy, She evidently regarded her teaching 
as supplemental to that of the priesta of her refion,, 
thongh of radical importance. The pains taken in the 
account of the Cosmogony to state the connection between 
the best known Bnddhist worthies and the Ten Gods 
of the new teaching, show conclusively that she had no 
Wish to part company with her old teachers. 
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As has been already stated, while Omiki taught that 
the Ten Gods should be worshipped, and while the phrase, 
Tenti O no Mikoto, is constantly repeated in the services 
of the sect, she also insisted that the real allegiance of 
man is duo to the moon and gun." In Omiki’s direct teaching, 
aside from the Cosmogony, the formula, Tsw&i-Ai (The moon 
and sun) is almost exclusively used in referring to the Goda 
excepting when the generic term, the Gods, is used. While 
accepting polytheism, she comes os near to what Max 
Miller has called henotheiem as her Chinese philosophy 
would allow. Practically she would seem to have believed 
in two Gods and two only—one representing the male and 
ihe other the female principle—who always work together 
and exert a joint influence upon the world in general, but 
especially upon man. As they are represented conspicaously 
in natare by the heavens and the earth, so are they reprosent- 
ed in human society by the relation of husband and wife. 
These Gods are, according to Omiki, spiritual beings chiefly 
(one passage says exclusively) revealed in the homan heart 


and endowed with personal attributes. They are eapable of 


all the emotions which agitate the human breast. It 
would be too much to expect a consistent theology from 
sich a source, and it need eanse no surprise to find ex- 
pressions which imply that the deities embodied in the 
moon and sun are the source of all that is, in close connection 
with other passages which assume the eternity of matter 
and the limitation of the divine activity. ‘This dualism is 
that of immaturity and need not obscure the evident tendency 
toward monotheism which becomes even more apparent in 
the sermons of some of her later followers. 





% It is interesting to note that in teaching the primacy of 
the moon among the heavenly bodies, Omiki ogrees with'the 
Chaldean and Babylonian mythologies. See Rawlinson’s seven 
Great Monarchies (J. Stillman Smith & Co., Boston, 1884), pp. 
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It should be observed in passing, that many of the 
Passages which at first sight suggest monotheism will 
be found on closer study to be absolutely colorless 
in this regard, ‘This arises not merely from the absence 
of any distinct form for the plural, but in many 
cages fo an indiflerence to the distinction of number. In 
the caso of English words like sheep and deer, which 
have the same form both in the singular and plaral, 
the context almost invariably fixes the number and the 
reader, or hearer, is seldom iu doubt as to the intention of tha 
writer in this regard, even when the idea of number has 
little to do with the main thonght. With a person like Omiki, 
however, tho case is very different. There are, thorefore, 
many passages in her writings which a monotheist might adopt 
Without change, but in which the term Kami sama is used, 
apparently without the idea of number being even present 
in the mind of the writer. Jf she had been met 
by the question "Do you refer to one God, or to 
several Gods?" She would probably have been sur- 
prised at the question, regarding it as irrelevant, but 
would have promptly answered “I mean the Ten Gods," 

The tendency to Monotheism is, however, as I have 
intimated, suggested by the persistent use of the formal 
Teuli-kt (The Moon and the Sun), but quite as much by 
&. somewhat intangible undercurrent which, while it evades 
description, I cannot think 1s purely a matter of imagination, 
It is this, in large degree, I think, which creates the impres- 
si0D among so many that the Tenrikyo is closoly related to 
Christianity. This tendency, the Tenriky6 preachers gen- 
erally do not acknowledge, but they cannot escape its in- 
fluence. Inst year, however, a preacher in Kyéto went 
60 fir os to use the term Ten-tei (the Lord of Heaven), very 
definitely in a mouotheistic sense. A colleague, who fol’ 
lowed him at the same meeting, felt called opon to denounce 
such an approach to Christian teaching, and he did so in 
severe torms; bot his own sermon was taken largely from 


i 
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the sixth chapter of St. Matthew, and contained some pas- 
eages almost in the very words of the current Japanese 
version of the New Testament. Here, also, one must 
speak guardedly, for there does not appear to be any fixed 
standard of doctrine for the preachers, who are taken a3 
the leadera find them. After very meager instruction they 
are left chiofly to their own resources, as regards material 
for their sermons. But making every allowance which 
can bo reasonably asked, I think we may fairly say that 
this tendency towards monotheism exists and that it ia 
an important characteristic of the new teaching. 

But this, however interesting it may be to us, was not 
the special feature of the new revelation which Omiki 
sought to emphasize, She felt that she had been 
chosen to declare a new view of the relation of the Goda 
to man—they are the Divine Parents. As parents are 
anxious about the long and dangerous paths their children 
travel, and seck by counsel and guidance to keep them 
safe from harm, so do the Divine Parents yearn over 
men, their children, as they travel through this world, 
beset by dangera on every side. For some inscrutable 
reason men have not heretofore known this love, bat 
since it has been revealed at last, it cannot be that any 
will fuil to respond toits appeals, The great desire of these 
Divine Parents is to seo their children happy—to save 
them from the effects of sin, especially from suffering and 
disease, which, according to Omiki, all have their cause 
in the impurity of the human heart, Here she appeals 
to her hearers to cleanse their hearts so that the Divine 
Parents may be able to bestow the tokens cf their love. 
This view of the Divine Parents og yearning over 
their children naturally led to the doctrine of faith-healing. 

Neither physicians nor medicines were considered 
essential—indeed Omiki seemed to think them hind- 
rances to the efficacy of faith. Healing was to come by 
faith ond faith alone. Shae also taught that fertilizers were 
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y for the ficlds—that the best crops would 





Pan Boek tho seed sown in faith. Under pressure, her 


followers have receded from this extreme teaching: andl 
deny with emphasis that they disparage either mevlical 
assistance or the use of the ordinary helps in husbandry, 

In view of the relief which Omiki attributed to tho 


Aami-oroshi before referred to, it is surprising that it 
,plays so small a part in the later history of the sect. 
The explanation is doubtless to be found in tha fixed 


purpose of the civil authorities to stamp ont the 
practice which is said to have done moch harm to 
those addicted to it, The Tenriky6 leaders, whatever 
may have been their attitude at the outset, are mani- 
festly determined to allow no ground for the charge 
of opposition to the settled policy of the government in 
such matters, Hence they assert that they willingly make 
use. of all available medical help, but at the same time they 
look to the Divine Parents as the main source of hope. 
It is highly probable that at the beginning, the so-called 
kami-oroshi ceremony played an important part in their 
fuith-oures and that it is sometimes secretly resorted to 
even now; bot, as I have said, the public teaching shows 
no trace of this superstition, aud «a temple-keeper of whom 
T inqoired stated in the strongest terms that the ceremony 
is never practiced. I referred him to the story of Omiki, 
at which he remarked that the practice may have oxisted 
in her day, but that it was unknown now. 

Even should it be proved that the practice, were tol- 
ernted, it need not constitute a reproach against this sect, 
or an indication of a reactionary tendency. It might 
simply mean that the Tenrikyo believers have not yet 
thrown off the common usages of the grade of society 
in which their doctrine took its rise. This practice, to the 
minds of many oa simple-minded peasant, is clothed with 
ameaning to which even the foreign observer ean respond. 
Ono another occasion, I stated before this socicty that 





there exists in ‘the province of Ise, or rather in 


certain ‘parts of it, the custom of visiting tho village 
shrine at imporlant epochs in life in order to obtain 
4ome ‘special revelation from the Gods. It is said that 
boys are accustomed to go at tha age of fifteen, if 
their parents be living, but otherwise at seventeen, 
‘At the age of twenty-six, which is fixed as the time when 
@ man ‘nssumes the full duties of manhood and can onter 
the village councils, they again visit the ancestral shrine 
and peck the guidance of the gods in their new duties. 
‘A third visit is made at the of age forty-five, the time when, 
muder favorable cirenmstances, o man may hope to 
Jay aside the responsibilities of life and become inkyi. 
On each of these occasions, it is said, the priest of the 
shrine causes the tutelary divinity to descend and ocenpy 
for the time the body of the supplicant, who falls into 
a trance and while ‘unconscions gives utterance to the 
divine message. This message the priest receives and trans- 
mits to his client when conscionsness is regained. How 
far this custom may prevail, I cannot say, but that it 
expresses the same sense Of dependence upon the Divine 
Parents which Omiki sought to cultivate is evident. Tt 
ie not maintained that she originated this thought, but 
simply that she emphasized it and made it the central 
truth of her teaching. While teaching the love of the 
Gods, she did not hesitate to warn men that this 
love must not be trifled with. No prayers nor religions 
Service are, they are told, of any aval so long as the 
heart is impure. 

The corollary of this doctrine of the divine love, the 
‘brotherhood of man, while not so clearly enunciated, or 
at least so moch emphasized, in the scriptures of the 
Tenriky6, has been tanght very clearly by some of its 
more recent representatives. A preacher m Kydto not long 
ginee embodied this doctrine in a most interesting 
germon. The Gods are, he said, the Divine Parents and 
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henee we are all, high and low, brothers and sisters, 
The Emperor is the elder brother, the head of the 
family, occupying the Parents’ place, All duties of loyalty 


to him, as well as those tributary to the general well- 


being, really resolve themselves into the one great duty 
of filial obedience to the Divine Parents: every trang- 
gression of-the laws is an effort to thwart the purpose 
of parental love which seeks the welfare of all the homan 

This suggests the universality of the teaching. 
While all mankind are one family, the Japanese are in 
the direct line and the nearest to the parent stock, bat 
ere long all nations will come flocking to Yamato to 
acknowledge their filial duties to the Divine Parents. 

Relatively little is nade of the future state, and yet it 
is evident that our prophetess believed in it. She assumes 
its reality rather than preaches it, She teaches in one 
paragraph that the soul is an emanation from the Gods 
and that death is the separation of this spirit from the 
body. To use her figure, which reminds us of St, Pual, 
death is like changing ones clothes. Whither this spirit 
goes she does not say, though she certainly leaves the 
impression that the personal identity is not lost and that, 
for the good at least, there is a reunion with the Divine 
Parents in some happy Paradise, 

The problem of the co-existence of divine sovereignty 
and human freedom seems to have vaguely risen before 
the mind of Omiki, for she warns her hearers against 
the mischievous theory that the character of this present 
life is fixed by the events of a previons state of existence. 
While she states that it is true tha Gods rule the 
world by means of the relation which subsists betwoen 
the present life and previous states of existence, she 
makes it very plain that the assent to this doctrine of 
divine providence must not lead men to throw off the 
responsibility for their personal conduct, She teaches 
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by the figure of the pillar which the Gods are prevented — 
from setting up in the turbid pool of the human heart 
because they cannot sea where to place it, that there 
must be codperation on the part of man in his own moral 
reformation—he must eleanse his heart that the Gods 
may find a firm foundation for their work. 

This analysis, rough and imperfect thongh it con- 
festedly is, will show the worthy aim of Omiki and 
her followers and justifies the statement that this is 
an ethical movement. With hardly an exception, the recent 
sermons which I have examined are exhortations to duty 
which mutate mutendia would not be onworthy of 
Christinn teachers. It is true that one sermon, and only 
one, indicates a low standard of morality in certain 
important respects; bat however low the position occupied 
by the preacher and presumably by his hearers, he was 
engaged in an effort to make them better, more persistent 
and exact in the performance of their various social duties. 
That these men are all sincere, it would be too much to 
maintain, bnt the public sentiment of the sect mnst be 
judged rather by the character of the general teaching than 
by that of individual teachers. In such a large body, it 
most be that many hypocrites will find a place, but the 
almost universal testimony of hearers attests the general 
purity of the teaching. 

Tam aware that charges of gross immorality are made 
against the adheronts of the Tenrikyé. They are brought 
with great persistency by Buddhist writers, but it is my con- 
viction that, so far asthe body as a whole is concerned, these 
charges are not justified. It is charged that promiscuous 
dancing in the dark was known to be systematically prac- 
ticed by one community, and that many scandals grew ont of 
it, So fur as I can learn, however, no such dances are 
practiced by the Tenrikyd believora now, All the testimony 
Tean find, outside of Buddhist polemics, goos to show that 
buch dances are rigidly forbidden and that men and women 
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invariably nowadays never dance together. At the Ushi- — 
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gome district of Tokyd, at least, I was told that the women 


do not dance at all. That the Tenrikyo believers 


have all been raised above the general standard of morality 
which prevails among the lower classes in Japan, I do not 
contend; but simply record my conviction that the move- 
ment ison the whole upward. ‘The charges may for the most 
part bo accounted for on the theory that sectarian hostility 
has fixed upon sporadic misconduct in isolated econ- 
gregations as evidence of a bad character on the part of 
the entire body. In other cases the charge of immorality 


is brought because of the failure to note that the evil 


belongs not so moch to the sect as to the community 
or class concerned ond might, possibly with greater 
justice, be brought against the very men who so virtuously 
condemn the party of moral progress. 

The question arises, how fur, if at all, is the Tenrikyd 
indebted to Christianity? Here we must discriminate 
between the TenrikyS of Omiki and that of her more 


‘recent followers. In the case of Omiki, there is no 


evidence, I think, that she was consciously indebted to 
Christianity, though there ar¢ some pas*ages in her writings 
which remind one of the Christian scriptures. Certainly 
the publie at large sees a connection between Tenrikyé 
and Christianity. This doubtless grows out of the general 
concep ion of the Deity in its reletion to man. How 
far this may be owing to the teaching of Xavier and 
his successors; it is hard to say. It is possible, and I 
may sity not improbable, that much of their teaching 
remained in the minds of the people during the long 





interval between the expulsion of Christian missionaries 


in the éarly part of the seventeenth century and the com- 
mencement of modern missions; but no satisfactory answer 
to thie question ean be given until the history of religion 


in Japan hws beeu more carefully studied. If it should be 


fonnd that this conception of the Deity, with its coro vilariog, 
. 
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| ‘seein one an anita oto prior 
| to the seventeenth century, that would be fair proof that 
it was introdneed by the early Christian missionaries. 
Until such a careful stady is made, we can only conjecture, 
As regards Inter preachers, it is plain enough that 
they do borrow largely from Christian sources and do 
it systematically. It is quite posstble that the preachers 
of thie sect ure doing more to give currency among the 
lower classes to certain fundamental Christian doctrines 
than the missionaries themselves. 


Worshrr. 


The theory which underlies the worship of the 
Tonri KyOkwai seems to be that the Divine Parents 
desire above all things, to see their earthly children 
happy. Hence, in view of their great love and in- 
numerable blessings, it is the duty of these children 
to rejoice their parental hearts by giving freo expression 
to their joy and gratitude. While prayer ia not neglected, 
the main current of worship is praise and thanksgiving. 
Accordingly, music and dancing, or posturing, form 
its more striking clements. Drums, cymbals, bells, 
elappers of hard wood, ete. are called into use, 

At the Ushigome, shikydkwai (branch chnréh) 
the orchestra consists of a flat dtam about eighteen 
inches in diameter hung in a wooden frame, tastefally 
dae nered and gilded, a bell about eight inches in diameter 

in a similar frame, a pair of small cymbals, and a pair 
- of hard wood elappers, besides one or two flutes or fifes, 
a The leador of the orchestra is furnished with a bundle of 
tally sticks, as an aid to memory im conducting the 

Fila | 
While the theory ‘of the service makes it chiefly, if 
+ not exclusively, un expression of thankagiving, it was a 
oe matter of course that even the prophetess herself should 
‘ fall back to the idea of worship aa an opnts operatum by 
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which the special favor of the Gods was bought. Henea 
she dwells on rewards of worship and teaches that ‘the 
divine favor will be in proportion to the diligence of the 
worshipper. 

The structure of the temple at Mishima, however, 
and indeed that of all their temples, indicates the pro- 
minence given to instruction in their services, The 
Mishima temple is o rude affair which has the appear- 
anee ofa building once very small, but which has been 
increased by additions on three sides, ‘so that it now 
covers, perhaps, a space forty-two by forty-eight foot. 
At the middle of one side are to be found the mirror 
and the godei, with shelves for offerings, such as are 
usual in Shinté temples. On these shelves there were, 


at the time of my visit, offerings of rice and fish, 


and [ think aleo of mirin.™ Between the worship- 
per aud this shrine was an opening in the floor about 


gix fect square and over it a corresponding opening im 


the roof. In front of this opening was an enclosed space 
in whieh were arranged a drum, cymbals, ete, On the 
middle of the opposite side there were nlso arranged 
Shinth} emblems and the usual offerings which, we 
were told, were intended espocinlly AS expressions of 
gratitade to Omiki; thongh elsewhere I have seen no 
distinct and unmistakable evidence that she is regarded 
as an object of worship. The rest of the broad low 
room presented no feature of interest, unless it be the 
numerous tags hanging from the ceiling warning worship- 
pers to beware of pickpockets. 

On inquiry of those in charge of the building, we 
were told that the openings in the floor and ceiling near 
the shrine had no special significance—they were morely 
a device to secure yentilation for the hall. An old 
woman whom we found worshipping told us, on the 
contrary, that they marked the place of the Kanrodai. 


mA distilled liquor. 
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This word which occurs: in the introdnction to the hymns, 
means the mound of the sweet dew. Tt has puzzled all 
aise but there is little room to doubt that it is the 
supposed meeting place of Izanagi and Izanami no Mikoto. 
It is somewhere stated that the dew which falls on this 
spot possesses miraculous healing efficacy. It is probable 


that the priests are unwilling to acknowledge before 


strangers any faith in the story which associates the two 
deitios with this spot. A devout old man, however, 
subsequently corroborated the woman's story. 

This legend wonld appear to have occupied a larger 
place in the original teaching than it does in the more or 
less rationalized system of the present day, The believers, 
especially the older ones around Mishima whose memories 
run back to the simpler faith of other days, no doubt 
eling more tenaciously than others to this story, which. 
brings them and their homes so impressively near to the 
great father ond mother of their race. 

Until recently it has been difficult for those not 
officially introduced, i, ¢., for those whose dress or bearing 


indicated that they belonged to the middle or upper 


classes, to gain access to the chapels of the Tenrikyé. 
Bat with the increase of strength the fear of ridicule 
ig passing away, and now anyone who wishes can witness 
the worship and listen to the preaching. 

Meraops or Propagation. 

The main reliance in propagating this new doctrine 
is public preaching. Chapels are found everywhere, 
Probably there is not a ward in Tokyo without at least 
one centre for the propagation of the Tenrikyd. The 
preachers are indefatigable and they till a fertile soul. It is 
a mistake to suppose that tho Japanese are not inclined 


to religion. It is undoubtedly true that a cousiderable 


section of the shizokw class does not respond readily to 
religious appeals of any sort; but there could be no 





which sie sonstitutes less than cae per bent: “of the 
population ag a standard by which to judge the whale 
nation, and yet a very large proportion of what is 
written of the Japanese people by foreigners, and by 
natives, too, is vitiated by the use of this mistaken 
standard. We need not say that there is more superstition 
in Japan than in other lands, for such comparisons are 
of little value unless based opon a more careful collection 
of facts than is now possible; but it is ineontestible that 
there is an abandance of superstition on every hand and that, 
whatever one may say of the tendency of the Tenrikyd, 
it makes its first appeal to superstition. It comes at a 
time when many of the older sects belonging to the samo 
general class have lost their novelty and hence their 
grasp upon their adherents. Disappointed in their hopes 
in other directions many, very many, with eager hearts 
look to this new teaching and see in the enthusiasm 
of its preachers an encouragement to faith, This is, I 
think, the great secret of the rapid growth of the Tenrikys 
Kydkwai. It has come upon the field at a most favorable 
period, when almost any preacher of strong faith, who can 
speak to the hearts of the common people would be sure of 
a hearing. 

To speak more specifically, the preaching of the 
doctrine of faith-healing may be said to ba the 
attractive feature of this teaching, That more or 
less remarkable eures are effected is probably beyond 
dispute; though it is diffienlt to secure altogether 
satisfactory evidence, one may well hesitate to aay 
that the evidence does not exist. It is diffieult to secure, 
simply beeanse of the necessarily remote relations which 
foreigners must sustain, for the time at least, to the 
believers of this sect. In view of what is known 
of snch cures in connection with other religions 
movements, it is only natoral to expect to find them 





there. We may Secchi eek 4h substantially true 
tho reports of the cures effected by the Tenrikyo 
leaders, while regerving the right to doubt in any specific 
Cuse. 
Tt has boon stated by a hostile critic that large use 
is mado of money in winning the confidence of the poor, 
It is said, for example, that when a man is known to 
be disheartened by business troubles to the extent af 
nervous depression, small sums of money will be advanced 
to reliave the immediate stress and on the basis of tho 
new friendship faith in the doctrine is built up. This 
may be true to some extent, but the very rapulity of 
the growth of the sect would seem to render it impossible 
that such a method of aid should be a prominent element 
in the system of propagation. It is further said by 
some that the organisation of the sect includes ao plan 
for mutual aid—a rode kind of insurance—and thot this 
attracts many; but I find no satisfactory proof of the ex- 
istence of such a scheme. This would constitute an in- 
teresting subject for investigation, but probably it would 
be extremely difficult to gain 4 sulliciently accurate know- 
ledge of the facts to aseertain tho nature or valne of such 
a syatem of aid, granting that it actually exists. 
ORGANTEATION, 


To my inquiries regarding the nature of the organi- 
zation, the priests whom [ met at Mishima replied 
that there was no organization, ‘This must be under- 
stood to mean that the question of organization has 
not been specially studied—that what there is of or- 
ganization has grown up naturally and without thonght of 
a “logical system, It is evident, however, that, thongh 
rudimentary, an organization there mast bo. There is car- 
tainly a head priest who is held in great honor and who 
Beem to be the sent of anthority, both as regards caching 
and ecolesiatical government. There are also, it would 
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appear, travelling agents clothed with Jarge supervisor. 
powers. These supervisors appear to have anthority ‘ 
Appoint and induct into office the representatives of the 
sect in the provincial towns and villages, at least 


during the missionary stage; though the congregations, 





or rather the principal congregations, in the large cities ara 


in direct relations with the head temple. _ 

These principal conjugations ure called bnenkydiwad, 
i. ¢., divisional churches, and they through their Joratehd, or 
church presidents exercise o certain authority over the 
smaller congregations which are called shikyokwi, or 
branch churches. Each bunkytiwat ond sityokwat hag 
its president, cho, ond a considerable umber of preachers 
besides, doubtless, other officers. None of these officers 
or preachers are paid in any way, it is stated with great 
positiveness, At the Ushigome (Akagishita Machi) 
Shikyokirai, 1 was told that not even the ordinary attend- 
ants of the temple are paid; that the faithful divide 
up the work and serve by relays. The iuilding is large 
and well appointed. The impression which it creates 
upon the visitor is that it is prepared for the residence of 
a eonsiderable nomber of priests; but my informant 
stoutly maintained, and he was evidently the man in 
charge, that all whom I saw and heard about the place 
had simply come in to worship or to serve for the stipulated 

The candidate for the office of preacher must first 
secure the approval of the head of his own local eon- 


gregation who transmits his names to the bunkwaichd 


and he, after an examination of some sort, in turn 


transmits the names with his recommendation to the’ 


Honbuchd, the Chief Priest at Mishima, who through 


the same channels sends the would-be preacher his 


It is probable, however, that some salaries are paid 
during the missionary stage, for preachers are sent to con- 
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siderable distances where they begin work with some display, 
which must mean larger bills than the preacher himself 
can pay. There is a story reported from Tamba, and I 
believe it to be authentic, which indicates that in certain 
cases security to the extent of yen 20,00, 1s exacted from 
those who take up the work of a village pricst though this 
security, may be in some cases reduced to yen 10.00. 
These facts were, I am told, brought out in a judicial 
inquiry at the instance of a would-be priest who had 
with much effort scraped together yen 10.00 and paid 
it over to a man who acted as mediator between’ him 
and the supervisor, but who failed to secure his appoint- 
ment. If my informant be correct, ail the parties to 
thia affair belonged to the criminal class—the’ supposed 
supervisor having forged his own credentinilg. What 
the issne of this inquiry may have been, I cannot say, 
but the principals soon found their way to prison 
“on other charges. This scandal was bad enough, but the 
Tenrikyo authorities apparently were in no way responsible 
for it—indeed, it is the general confidence in the sect 
among the lower classes which makes such scandals 
posible, and it is noted here simply beecanse of the 
light it throws upon the question of organization, 

It is probable that a large measure of responsibility 
as regards local affvira is accorded to: each congregation, 
but the presidents of the congregations are I understand 
appointed by the Chief Priest. There is no systematic 
arrangement for the education of the priesthood and while, 
as has been said, the general line of teaching, spart 
from the few special doctrines of the sect, would seem 
to be nearly identical with that of the Shingaku and Kind 
Déwa, the Kurozumi, ete., there is considerable room 
loft for individual opmion on the part of the preachers, 
who are taken as they are found and chosen rather becanse 
of oratorical gifts than because of their close adherence 
to a strict system of doctrine. 
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“Yt remains to add’ a few words regarding the ‘pros- 
pect of the new teaching. From the great sensitiveness 
of the leaders of this movement to public opinion, which 
has led thom already to modify their tenching to correspond 
with the growing influence of rationalism, we may fuirly 
infer that the supernatural element will gradually lose 
its prominence and that little besides a more or less 
interesting and valuable ethical teaching will remain. The 
question arises, Can the organization hold together, if its 
adherents lose faith in the revelation of Omiki? It seems 
to me there can be but one answer and that is an em- 
phatic, No. The very efforts of the leaders to coneiliate 
public opinion are a confession of weakness and an imdication 
of decay. The immediate effect of these efforts is a large 
inereaso of nufbers, perhaps, though even here there is 
room to ask whether the increase is not in spite of, 
rather than because of, these concessions; buat the 


tiltimate effect of rationalism must be disintegration 





md decay. Though the organization may soon be lost, 


an important part of the teaching will remain. That 


portion, as I have elsewhere stated, I beliove to bo a 
conspicuous illustration of the henotheistic, if not 
actually monothoistie, movement now visible in Japan. 
As such it deserves further and more careful study on 
the part of students in comparative religion—and offers 


an attractive subject for investigation. To yield the best. 


fruit, however, it needs to be connected with a pnins- 
taking survey of the whole field for the past three 
hnndred years, with special reference to the growth of 
the many heretical seets fo which the Tenrikyé is so 
closely allied, 
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‘THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES AT 
NAGAOKA, 


By Honatto B. Newent. 


Read June 12, 1895. 
I. Historica, Seetca (Generac). 


That Echigo is an oil producing region has long 
Desai dcsiowin but the discovery of the oil and the deve- 
lopment of the oil industry in the Nagaoka region is quite 
recent, and forms the latest and one of the most interesting 
phases of the oil history of the country, | 
It is very difficult to obtain trastworthy information 
aribee: tis: eabticab: uldiscis Of; \biy Meacoiticw loi disecderp fon 
production, and entire accuracy is not claimed for the state- 
ments maile in this paper. Tecan only strike an average of 
the many stories T have heard from noretal of the! ** oldest 
inhabitants,” and ‘tell the tale as it was told to’ me.’ 
Of literature upon the subject there is as yet practically 
none, 

; “Tho, discovery: of oil'in’ Eohigo.it said to date from: 
the 7th year of Tenchi ‘Tennd (674 A.D.), bat no prac- 
tical use is known to have been then mado of the disco- 
very. At different times and places the oil has passed under 
a variety of names, such as yakeru-mizu, husdzi, bas 


sckitan-yii, seki-no- -yil and eeki-yii. 





3 AT NAGAOKA. 


Tho first discovery which seoms to have any 
historical basis dates from the 18th year of Keichd 
(1618), whon one Magara Nibei, living in the village of 
Karameki in Naka Kambara Connty (near Niitsu) found 
oil in the monutaing near by, and for fifteen years . 
spent much time and money in attempting to refine ~ 
it for use, sueceedivg at Inst in making practical 
but very limited cousumption of it for lighting. 
(“Tomoshibi no tesuke to narn beki mono wo 
mildashita."") 

At this village is one of the Seven Lights (Nana- 
fushigi) of Echigo,—a “fire-well" (hi-no-ido) where 
natural gas escapes and is casily ignited. The well was 
formerly regarded with much superstition, 

From Tempo (1885) to Keio (1865) some little 
progress was apparently made, men beginning to dig 
in the ground for the purpose of obtaining the oil, which 
they put into large closed bottles, Inserting o small - 
bamboo tube they were able to obtain light by igniting 
the eseaping gas. 

In the 2ud year of Keid (1866) there is recordéd a 
good deal of activity in well diggimg and in attempted 
refining of the crude oil, At this time oil was being 
produced at about fifteen places in the Province; in the 
five counties of Kubiki, Koshi, Santé, Kariwa, and Kam- 
bara; but the product was as yet very small, and the 
refining was not good. 

It becoming generally known, however, that oil in 
paying quantities was to be found in Echigo, an oil 
company was formed in Tokyo in the 5th year of Meiji 
(1872) fur the purpose of opening up the Eehigo fields. 
This company was composed of interested parties from 
Echigo, Shinano, Uzen and Totomi. Much money was 
put into prospecting and well-digging; but, the results 
not equalling the expectations, the company was dissolved 
after eight years’ existence (1880), 





NEWELL; FETEOLEUM INDUSTRIES AT NAGAOKA, TT 


In the same year with the formation of this company 
the Japanese Government engaged the servyiwes of Dr, 
Benjamin 8. Lyman of the United States, for. the 
purpose of examining and surveying the Hokkaido coal 
fields, After completing this survey Dr. Lyman went, in 
1876, to Western Japan, surveying and mapping the four 
oil-producing Provinces of Uzen, LEchigo, Shinano 
and Tétémi, indicating their various oil veins. This 
was tho first survey of the kind ever undertaken in 
Japan, 

As the abundances of oil in Echigo became more 
widely known, proposals came from oil companies in the 
United States to rent these fields for the purpose of 
opening andl working them. Good offers were made, These 
offers were rejected, but the fact of their having 
been made, spurred on the Japanese to more steady 
endeavors to discover and utilize their hidden 
wealth. 

A large company was formed with substantial capital. 
Digging and refining were begun with the hope and with 
with the avowed purpose of eventually driving fortign 
oil from the market by the abundance and excellence 
and cheapness of this home product. After three years 
of effort, the originator of this company went to America, 
spending » yeur of time and much money in endeavoring 
tolearn the best processes of digging and refining; but 
soon after returning with his newly acquired knowledge 
he gave up the whole business. 

In Meiji 19, (1886) the famous works at Amaze 
(Izumozaki) were begun by the “Nihon Seki-ya Kwai- 
sha.” Here for the first time in Japan was practiced 
the novel method of digging under the sea for oil (1888). 
and here also for the first time boring was dono by mach- 
inery, bronght from the United States in 1890. This 
company has beeome doubtless the most prosperous in 
the country. 
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a region, “there are weaity as ‘many rate shia: 
as t here ore people who pretend to know the faets. ar 

Aceording to one «account the very first discovery 
was made by a Chinaman, © one Omi Beishi, in the 8th 
year of Meiji (1875). After digging a well for about 
90 feet in the mountains near Urase-mura he made his 
discovery. But his capital becoming exhausted before 
oil appeared in paying quantity, ond losing his hope 
and faith in great snceess, he abandoned the undertak- 
ing. This story formerly had some credit attached to 
it, _tnt it is noticeable now that the only part of the 
story which carries much weight is that relating to ‘the 
Chinaman's retreat! However, the secount gives some- 
thing of a historical reality to that well by going on 
to say that the well afterwards came into possession of 
a man living in the neighboring village of Fuzawa, who 
obtained from it, by a rude sort of refining, enough oil 
for his own family use, bot not enongh to put upon the 

“For the next ten ‘years attempts were made from 
time to time to discover the hidden tréasuré, and some 
pathetic ns well as amusing stories are told of the priva- 
tions and attempts at secrecy with which the would-be 
discoverers Inbored. 

Que poor country priest, familiarly known as “O Tera- 
Sama’, who was something of un adventurer and a reputed 
tophet, also greatly interested himself in the petroleum 
problem. He prophesied freely of the wealth which the 
mountains held in store for those who would seck it. His 
stories and prophecies proved a valuable means of haben. 
For a time he enjoyed considerable popularity. His desire 
was to organize a company anid to proceed to divert a 
stream of the hidden wealth in his own direction; but 
4 lack of complete faith in his own prophecies, coupled 
with the knowledge that failure meant the loss of his 











Adben, led him, in an. ei We Ghaw sa aa ara 
and to try to walk by sight. In o lonely part of the 
mountains he secretly began to dig with his own honda, 
Either emboldened by « prospect of success, or driven 
to ‘desperation by opposite reasons, he ventured upon a 
Joan of #,000 yen from his trustfnl friends. All this sam 
was oxhausted before he “struck oil"; then with his 
ereditors urgent, his money gone, his prophesied wealth 
not yet come, and, most of all, his Adéen lost, ho was foreed 
to take flight. For some time thereafter the petroleum 
problem wus left untonched. 

After a few years of exile, however, “0 Tera-sama" 
returned, and some persons credit him with having been 
influential, in the formation, in Meiji 20 (1887), of the 
““Hoku-ctau Kaisha”, However that may be, this com- 
pany did come into existence at that time, and it was tha 
first company to apply to the Government for permission 
to dig for oil at Urase. This was the real beginning of 
tho present extensive oil industry at the three neighboring 
places of Urase, Hire and Katsubd, A number of unfor- 
tunate and discouraging attempts were at last crowned 
with success. In the early part of Meiji 22 (1889) a well 
wie opened which prodneed oil in abundance. ‘The people 
of Nagaoka were thus put into an excellent frame of mind 





for celebrating the promulgation of the National Con: 
stitution which followed immediately (Feb. 11th, '89), 
* The Constitution meant a. new ora of life and prosperity 


for the nition; and the people of Nagaoka believed thilt 
Shieh airet * successful oil well meant for them a new era 
of ‘local pr fy such os, since the devastating war 
of the Restoration, they had been looking for in vain. 

This one suecess soon bore legitimate frait in the 
rapid formation of other companies. Within three years 
between 200 nnd 300 organizations were in existence, 
Every tsvbo of available land in the oil region was taken 





Up; mountains, Valleys ‘and rivera were all requisi- 





foned for experimental | Sagitas the local offices were 
thronged with eager investors, and hundreds of men and 
women were travelling the streets peddling the stook 
coupons of as many different companies that they might 
supply the popular demand; men left their ordinary places 
of employment to embark upon the wild sea of specula- 
tion; the people of five counties went crazy over stocks 
and margins, over dreams of individual wealth, and visions 
of prosperity restored to their native towns and cities. 


T.—Onm-Weit, Dicaine ann Borne. 


‘At present oil is successfully produced in three places 
in the Nagaoka region. These are, in the order of their 
relative distance from Nagacka city, as well as in the 
order of their times of discovery, Urase, Hire and Katsubd. 
These three places lie comparatively near together, sitn- 
ated in as many small valleys of the range of moun- 
nins to the east of the city, locally known as Higashi-yama, 

1.—Urnase, about six miles N. BE. from Nagaoka, is 
a country village of 400 houses in the midst of a farming 
community, and just at the foot of the mountains. To 
this point -uruma can go, but the road is indeseribably 
bad and dirty, rendered so by the constant passage of 
rough carts used in transporting the ernde oil from the 
wells to the refineries at Nagaoka. 

Passing throngh this village, and following a steep © 
and rocky road for two miles up through a very pretty 
little gorge-like valley, one comes upon an animated scene, 
There 200 oil-wells are clustered together near the apex 
of the valley as itmarrows to the mountain. The wells 
there are more numerous than at any other place, thongh 
the daily output is in proportion much the smallest of all. 
In this valley oil was first found; there it can be 
obtained with the least digging; consequently at the least 
expense. These facta doubtless explain the multiplication 
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of wells by small companies with, limited capital. Bnt 
even there none of the wells are very shallow, though 
the deepest is but 90 ew (G40 ft.) 

Until this year all digging has. been done by hand. 
Recently, however, machinery has been procured from the 
United States. Whether or not deeper boring will produee 
more oil, is a question yet. to be answered. At the present 
rate of production few companies are willing to venture 
the 10,000 yen necessary for setting up boring machinery. 
Only one company #0 far has made the venture, and 
results are awaited with great interest. The largest well 
at present produces but 10, barrels (kolw) duily. This 
is one-seventh of the whole daily output at Urase., It 
is evident that the supply of oil from these shallower 
wells is not satisfying expectations, What was the original 
and once the most prosperous company of the place 
is DOW Inboring under difficulties, 

2. Hire.—Separated from Urase by a thin, abrupt 
branch of the mountains, and reached by a mile's walk 
to the N. E., is the little pocket-like valley in which are 
huddled together the 14 wells of Hire, which were begun 
in the samo year aa those at Urase, but somewhat later, 
While the Hire wells are many fewer in nomber than 

ose of Urase the daily product is nearly twice as groat, 
being from 120 to 190 fokw. Of this amount one well pro- 
duces 15 &okw. Here also all digging has been done 
by hand, and though the site ia on about the same level 
with Urasa, the wells are deeper. To facilitate transporta- 
tion the hill between these two places has been 
tunnelled, ' 

3. Katsubd.—From here a pretty walk and climb neross 
the mountains to the north for two or three miles by 
& very good footpath, brings one to the most newly 
opened and most productive wells of all, those of Kateubd, 
These wells are also at the head of a valley, some- 
what broader than the other valleys but still very con- 

Vol. xxiii,—6 
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“fined. Here about 70 wells are now in operation, with 
a daily output of 200 koku, the largest yield from a 
single well being 40 kokw. 

The first well at Katsubd- was opened on Jone 26h, 
1898, which fact haa rather and memorial. A tall wooden 
shaft has been ereeted on the spot to the memory of 
one of the workmen who was killed in the well by 
the explosion which accompanied the opening of tho oil 
vein: The man's body was buried past reeovory by the 

ashing sand from below, 

Until the spring of this year, here as elsewhere, 
the digging haa all been done by laborious hand process. 
“Two companies, however, have recently set up machinery 
and are prepared to make experiments in deep boring. 
‘The wells here are abont 110 ken (660 ft.) deep. The 
cost of digging a well is about 1,200 yen, the average depth 
being about one kr per day, work going on day and night 
‘The first well bored by machinery has yet to be opened, 
Comparisons of time and cost consequently cannot yet be 
made; but there will doubtless be a saving by machine-boring 
of at least one half the time taken by hand digging. 
“The character of the soil may make » much greater 

From Dr. Lyman's survey it appeara that oil is 
usually found in rocky places. In Echigo the oil is ‘found 
generally in the viemity of hot springs, and im volcanic 
soib formation, The Higashi-yama of the Nagaoka vicinity 
arp doubtless of voleanic origin, bnt the soil which ix met 
ewith in the digging there ts generally so soft and crumbling 
that even the digging of fairly deep wella by hand is not 
a serious undertnking so far as mere mannal labor is 

One feature of ithe oil industry which is rather 
/peculiar to Katsnbo is a sort of combination (Kyodd) in 
whieh « company sells to other parties the right of digging 
‘one or more wella in specified places opon its domain, 
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~The largest company here recently realized the sum of 
20,000 yen from the sale of twenty such rights on a very 


limited area of its possessions. 

While many profitable wells have beew opened, all 
well. digging has not been successful, asm walk through 
‘these hills shows. On every hand abandoned. wells are 
sean, still uncovered; some of them dungeronsly near the 
‘Dumerous narrow paths which cross these valleve. These 


are the graves wherein lie boried the cherished hopes and ithe 


hard-earned savings of many poor men and women who could 
ill afford to stake their all opon the hazardous: ventures, 


Ill. Traxsponration or Cuupe Om to true Rerixenies. 


As the well digging ia done almost entirely by hand, 
#0 also is the pumpiog of the oil and its transportation 
to the refineries at Nagaoka. Some muchine pumps have 
been set up and have been nsed more or less, buat at 
present for one reason and another they are all idle, and 
the slower process of the hand puiley has been resumed. 
Until the spring of this year the ernde oil as it was 
drawn from the wells was dipped into kegs (taru,) holding 


about eight gallons, or one fifth (4) of a barrel (kolku), 


and carried on the backs of mon aud women, Sono of 
the oil was thus carried all the way to Nagaoka 
(nenrly ten miles from the farthest wells); some of is 
was earriad.to the foot of the mountain, whenes it was 
taken om carts to the refineries. Even now this is 
the mode of transport from the Urhse and Hire walls 


Recently however (Dec. “P4) an iron pipe company 


was formed, and pipes were Inid from the Katsubo 

wells to the fiot of the mountain, about two miles 

distant. There the various companies joimtly have a 

station, At specified times during the day the oil which 

has aconmulated iN reservoirs above is cony eyo into the 

respective tanks below, to be transported thence on ‘the 
cks of men and women. 
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The cost of carrying one tarn to the refinery is 
abont 15 or 16 sex. As the weight of one full ter is 
abont $0 pounds or more, it is considered an ordinary 
loa. Generally but a single trip is made by the carriers 
in aday. A strong man, however, will shoulder two teru 
at a time, and a few of the carriers will make second 
trips. 

For a wagon the ordinary load seems to be four 


~ taru for two men pullers sod two taru for two women ; but 


here again the exceptionally strong pullers will pot on an 
extra tart or two, 

This spring a 2-inch pipe line was laid all the way 
from the Urase wells to the refineries; but the workmen 
of the transportation department fearing that their daily 
earnings were being taken away thereby, tore up the 
pipes at several places during night time and rendered 
them useless. 

At present a larger conduit is being nid from the 
Katsubo wells, It is hoped that the former difficulty may 
be overcome, and that a moch larger output may be obtain- 
ed. In saying that the daily output at Katsubd'is 200 
kolku, the meaning is that this is the limit of their present 
facilities for drawing the oil from the wells and carrying it 
to the refineries, not that this amount exhansts the possible 
daily product of the wells. The possible product is not 
yet known. 

The number of workmen employed in transportation 
of the oil varies with the season. Large nombers of the 
,ueighboring farmers take up this employment when not 
Saesiates busy, returning to their farms as necessity 
demands. 2m the average, however, about 2,500 farmers 
are thus daily employed. 

Just how much capital has been invested in the 
various wells it is difficult to ascertain with sccuracy. 
Calculation, however, points to a probable total of half a 
million yen in the three places—Urase 800,000, Hire 














60,000, anil Kates 180/000. iteed wenn 
his proportionate assignment of it may be accepted 
as not far from correct 





IV. Rermixe axp Sarerinc. 


At the northern extremity of Nagaoka city 1s an 
island called Nakajima, a wile or more in length, formed 
by a channel of the Shinano River cutting im through 
the city and returning to the river just at the head 
of steamboat navigation. Previous to 1889 the lower 
half of this island was but little onder cultivation and 
was of small practical value. Its position, however, 
with a good wuter-front and excellent shipping facilities, 
admirably fitted it for the oil-refinery purposes to which 
it has sinee been devoted. 

Horétofore whatever oi] bad been obtamed from 
Higashi-yama had been taken principally to Amaze for 
refining,—a distance of 25 miles, But in 1886 the Hoku- 
étu Seki-yii Kaisha was formed. The first refinery was 
established by this company at Nakajima in 1587, ‘This was 
the beginning of the transformation which that island 
has since undergone. One refinery.followed another in 
quick succession, aud the black columns of smoke that 


arose from the many tall chimneys and at times overhung 


Nagaoka like « cloud, threatened to trausform the once’ 
rather unusually clean city into ‘a place like the. 
oldtime American Pittsburg. Gradually, however, the 
smoke nuisance was done away with, and now the 
thirty chimneyg do their work in harmless cleanli- 

For a long time before this beginning of activity at 
Nakajima, however, there had been attempts in Nagaoka city 
and vicinity at refining the oil which was produeed in small 
quantities from the mountains across the river—Nishi-yama 
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—hetween Nagaoka and Kashiwazaki, The later activity wre 
really the resultant development of operations begun ns far 
back as the 2nd year of Meiji (1869). At that time one 
Wakizaka Hachigoro set up a small refining establishment 
and obtained fairly good results, using a copper cauldron 
of his own make. His cauldron had a capacity of but 4 
fo. This was the first real refinery established in Echigo, 
if not the first in Japan. 

About four years later a somewhat larger refinery waa 
opened at the upper end of Nakejima, which also was 
operated for refining the Nishi-yama oil, the most of which 
came from Myiji, a place that still produces oil in con- 
siderable quantity, This was the first onterprise that 
proved profitable. 

At present the refining of the oil is done according 
to the best modern methods, incauldrons of from 15 to 60 
kot capacity. 

Of the thirty refineriés now in Nakajima, only three are 
refining daily 60 kvfu or more of the erude oil. The 
pro-duct of the others ranges gonerally from 15 to 30 
heokruts 

One of the largest establishments, the Dentd-Kaisha, 
1s interesting beecanse of its attempt to do all its work by 
electricity. It has not yet snecedded in this attempt. 
By ordinary processes and machinery, however, — it 
is said to have at present the greatest daily output of 
all. 

The quality of the refined oil is very good. It is inferior 
however to that produced at Amaze. But both im quality 
and in quantity it must be much advanced before the offen 
expressed hope of driving foreign oil from the country— 
Japan herself becommg the exporter—can be realized, 
Whether or not this hope can ever be réalized is an open 
question. There ia no doubt, however, that in both amount 
and im exeellenee a constant gain is bog made in the 
oil product of Japan. 
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_, The quality of the crnde oil can be seen by represent- 
ing the crude oil with 100, as a total. Of this total the com- 
ponent parts will be found in a general way to be as 


follows :— 
Ki-hatsu yi (Petroleum naphtha ?) 10 parts. 
To-yi (Lamp oil) i 
Ché-vi (Heavy oil) 10 
Mura (+ 9) (Sludge) ig 


“Pitch " (e 7 #) (Aspheltic Residaum) 15 © 


Total... She t soe 2 LO) parts. 


From the above annlysis it appears that 609, of the 
crade oil becomes usablo as lamp cil, while 15% is prac- 
tically. a useless residuum. Between these extremes lies. a 
thick substanee, one fourth of the whole mass, which, by 
further refining, yields 10% of lubricating and other oils. 
The remaining 15% of sludge, (mura) was at first 
generally thrown away, thus making the total 
of refuse $0 %. Recently, however, a contrivance 
has been perfected by which this mura can he 
nsed for fel in running steam-engines. The mura 
has come to command so good a price that as much 
as 25 % of the residuum is sold os mura, and the 
manufacture of the ehd-yu or heavy oils has censed 
almost entirely. This mera is now used instead of coal 
on at least two steam-boats plying between Niigata and 
Nagaoka. It is weed also for running all the boring 


and other machinery at the well-dipgings. It is moch 
clieaper than wood or coal, and the flame being blown 


under the length of the boiler by a strong jot of 
steam. it becomes practically smokeless. 

The refined product is loaded into small boats 
which lic conveniently near the factories, and sent down 
the river to Niigata, wheneo it finds a market all over 


Japan, the largest shipments being made to Osaka and 
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Kobe. Formerly a considerable qnantity was sek to 
Hokkaidé, but at present the vival factories at Amaze — 
monopolize that trade. 

Last year the total output from the Nakajima refineries — 
was 30,000 boxes of 2 (3 each, representiig « total 
of 12,000 é.ku of the erude ail, or about 40 Auku 
per day. a 

The output for this year, however, promises to ba much 
larger, as the present daily product from all the refineries 
ia about 1,000 boxes, or an équivalont of 400 koku of ernde 
ma : : a 

This is a small amount when compared with the 
several millions of barrels produced from the Pennsylvania 
oi] wells exch year; bot while these fields ean never hope 
ito rival in productiveness the fields of Aweriea, it mus 
be borne in mind that this indostry is yet in its infaney — 
With new upplianees for boring, pomping und transporting, | 
a remarkable increase in the daily output from the’ 
wells and diamitiedag from the refineries, may be looked — 
fur. 





Y. Nagaoka Crry ann its Prospecrs, 


Nagaoka is geographically the “hub" of Echigo. 
Lying on the right bank of the Shinano River, at the 
head of steamboat navigation, it is surrounded by a 
broad und fertile valley, with mountains approuching com- 
_ paratively near at the east, 

With its immediate suburbs it has a population of 
80,000 or more. In feudal days it ranked ‘next to 
Takata, being the second largest daimiate of the Province 
with an original rating of 74,000 & sku of rice. 

‘This rating, however, proved to be only one-fourth of 
the actual rice yicld, and tho unexpected productiveness of 
the land brought with it unexpected wealth which proved 
in the end far from a blessing; it ninde possible a more 
ample provision for war. Hence arose a most stubborn 
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resistance to the Imperial troops nt the time of the Res- 
toration, bringing abont finally such a devastation of the 
city that future recovery seemed well-nigh impossible. 

There has always boon preserved’ in the city, however, 
an admirable caprit du corps. All classes of the people have 
seemed to hold it as a part of their creed that their 
chief object of existence is to bring back once more, as 
far as possible, the glory and prosperity of the old 
days, 

A Lower Middle School (the first private school es- 
tablished ju the Province), an industrial school, a large 
hospital, a very prosperous bank, and other institutions 
all established by private enterprise, testify to the wide- 
awake activity and sympathy of the people. 

The opening of the oil fields has furnished just the 
opportunity for exercising fully the energy which was lying 
partially dormant for Inck of some such = stimulus. 
With the greatest enthusiasm the whole community 
entered upon the new enterprise; the long-delayed 
signs of returning prosperity then began and al- 
thongh the beginning was only a few years ago, 
it would now be diffienlt to find anywhere in the 
country a city of equal size where there is so much 
activity nud progress, and where the problem of the poor has 
been so cowpletely solved. It is » common saying 
there that no wnemployed can be found in the city; 
and pretty close observation has proved the words to 
be practically true, 

Capitalists have fonnd paying investments for their 
money. The varions offices in the city, at the wells 
and at the refineries have furnished employment for 
bandreds of young men who were just ready to go 
away and devote their energies to other localities, Any 
man, woman or child who is able to shouldor a keg 
of oil or help push a eart from the wells to the refineries 
is assured a living. 
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Biv Mie 1804, a disastrons eibiecdiin: starting 
from the temple sacred to the god of Protection against. 
Fire (Hi-busegi no Kami), swept away with great loss 
seven-tenths of the eity proper. A few years previous 
this would have been a most disheartening disaster; but 
it is said that while the flames were still raging, men 
were on their way to Niigata to engage lumber and 
carpenters for the speediest possible restoration of their 
homes. Hefore the snow began to fly again, the city 
had risen from its ashes, having larger honses and 
wider streets than formerly, and with an air of pro- 


‘sperity that more fitly reflected the public spirit than 


the old buildings ever could have done. There is no 
department but feels the pulse of the new life flowing 
through the city. Real estate is advancing, new buildings 
are rising, the city is spreading in every direction. 

The Middle School, which, up to last year never 
registered more than 150 students at any one time, 
has now an attendance of 250. The city schools of 
lower grade ulso have all felt the general impulse. 

The want which is most keenly felt at the present 
time is that of railroad fucilities, After long delay a 
company has been chartered for the construction of a 
line from Naoctsu to Niigata, which shall pass through 
Nagaoka, The completion of this road: is wwaited with 
great expectation. Not only will it furnish to this. 
whole Province that easy acess, which has been denwd 
it so Jong, to the capital and to the ontede world, . 
but in um especial mauner will it. preve a yreat factor 
in augmenting the prosperity of Nagaoka, by belping 
to develop that material weelth which Nature has 
supplied so generously and so conveniently, 
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By Cuay MacCauney, A.M. 


The seenery of Japan is unique. Like other scenery 
it exhibits the effeets of the working of nature-forces in 
the earth's. surface, such as heights, depths, slopes and 
plains; it presents a wide interspersion of forests, prairies, 
rivers, lukes, sea-shore and inland plateans; it shows too 
like most other landseapes, the effects of human presence in 


agriculture, mechwnieal industry, domestic life, and in 


varied enterprise undertaken on behalf of ecommerce and 


general social welfare. But, except in these universal 





red, the likeness of landscape in Japan to scenery 


in other lands for the main part disappears. Japanese 
scenery has « character distinetively ite own. In ita | 





Li | phases, displayed over a large range of turritory 
ing from almost the aretic to the tropic zone, 


ap tgacng Sta mountain, peak, and during a year of 
Ban ta ara qualities common 
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L 
Screntivic Data. 


In order to clear the way, and to render more in- 
telligible witht I may say, I ask you to tuke with mea 
little excorsion into the domain of science, The Japanese 
Landscape had its founding in certain happenings in terrestrial 
history by which Japan became geographically what it is. 
And the development, or elaboration, of the country's 
scenery into what now surrounds us has beon mainly 
dependent upon the course of certain natural phovbmena 
which never could have been what they were had not 
the geologic founding of Japan been just what it was. 
Physiography is not a very entertaining word, but in 
physiographic facts the treatment of our theme should 
begin. 


1. Geologie Founding of Japan.—To start at a real 


beginning, therefore, we should recognize the geologic 
inet, that what is enllod Japan is part of the edge of the 
inner rim of an immense depressed and submerged area 
of the earth's surface,—the largest depression in diameter 
and in depth of the world's crust, If you will look at 
a world-map, you will see that there is a barrier zéne 
dividing continents from sea, whose diameter is about 
one third the cirenmference of the globe; which, runghly 
speaking, engirdles tho muss of waters named the Pasific 
and the Antarctic Oceans, and gives shores in part to three, 
and possibly to four, of the earth's continents. In this 
fact, merely, there is nothing of extraordinury moment, 


But there is a peenliarity in the formation of the Great  — 


Pacific Basin extraordinary enough in itself to receive special 
attention; and, besides, it has a bearmg upon the stndy 
of our subject of the highest importance. Measured 
absolutely, i. ¢, from real base to height, or from the 
bottom of the ocean to mountain siimmits, the rim or 
edge of this Great Basin, irregulur as it is, haa comparatively 
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speaking but little inequality in clevation. Strangely, 
however, the basin as a whole has boon in the course cf 
ages tipped upward towards the. east, or, rather, it hus 
been sunken towards the west, so- that its waters, 
taking a natural level, left the rim of the basin eastward 
raised as a chain of lofty mountains extending all the 
way from Alaska to Patagonian, with summits no- 
where low enough to be submerged; while os anothor 
effect of the nuequal depression, northward, to the weat, 
and to the south, ithe ocean rose: upou the barrier rim, 
making it the wonderful succession of islands, large and 
small, long and short, high and low, that now extends 
all the way from Aleutia, throngh Japan, the Philippines, 
Enst Australian and New Zealand into tho Antarctic region, 
where adventurous explorers have here and there landed 
upon what may be either continuing islands or a Polar 
continent. Consequent upon this extraordinary elevation of 
the Pacific Basin eastward and its depression westward 
is the farther important fact, that, relatively con- 
‘sidered, this ocean's waters lie at no profoand depths 
‘to the east, while in the sunken west and to the south 
the sounding line drops into vast abysses; in fact directly 
off the const of Japan the line sinks into greater depths, 
firea considered, than have been yet found anywhere else 
in the world. 

Another fact, of noteworthy importance in connection 
with our subject, is that in the northern half of the Great 
Basin there is an outer edge or rim. ‘his outer rim 
now lies far inland in both America and Asia, In 
America, it consists of the Rocky Mountain Ranges of 
Aloska, British Columbia and the United States. This 
outer rim béeeomes coalescent with the inner edge, the Sierra 
‘Nevadas, in the Sierra Madre of Mexico. In Asia, the outer 
border of the Pacific Basin is the mountain-chains extending 
from the Siberinn Stanovoi along the Manchurian and Chinese 

ingan Ranges, through the hills of Siam, meeting the 
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inner edge of the “great depression, partially submerged, 
in the equatorial archipelagoes. ‘Within these outer and 
inner rims of the North Pacifie Basin lie eastward’ the 
highly elevated, arid plateaus of British Colombia and the 
United Stages, such as the so-called Salt Lake Desert; 
in the west corresponding depressed plateaus have become 
shallow, flooded areas, such as the Behring, Okhotsk, 
Yellow, China, nnd Jnva seas, and low lying plains, such us 
the Great China Delia, 

These are the main faets, so far as onr present 
parpose is concerned, arising from the geologie found- 
ing of Japon, This island empire, then, is but part 
of the broken edge of an enormous area of uneqnal 
enhsidence, which took place over a third uf the 
earth's surfuce at some time in terrestrial evolation. 
Thisirreguiar edge became here a group of moontainons 
islanils, washed from the eastward by the deepest watora in 
the world, and to the west separated from the grent 
Asinn continent by troubled seas, whose depths ere 
like those of lagoons when eompared with the castward 
abysses. 

2. Japan ae Part of the Earth's great “ Zone af 
Frveture."—Another important faet bearing upon our 
subject is, that this barrier edge or rim of the Pacific 
Basin ‘dividing ocean depth from contineutal height is 
an effect of a crampling or fracturing of the earth's aurface, 
Professor Arnold Guyot called it the planet's “ great 
zone of fracture." As such, it is a line marking thinness 
or weakness in the world’s enveloping crust. As- 
suming the eurth to be a partiully cooled mass of molten 
matter, we should naturally infer that this line of weakness 
woukl be the placa where the confined molten masa, if 
anywhere, wonld find vont, either under the stregs 
of its own forees or frum the pressure of the plunet's 
contracting surface, Whatever may ba geologically trne, 
this: at least is trne, that it is on this rim of the 
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ages have appeared. and. are now active. There is another 
line of voleanic activity, modern in a geologic sense, 
- that extends from Iceland to Arabia scrosa Europe. 
And ‘there are also a few isolated vol e centres, 
soeh ns that of the Sasenligntielands:aatt the Azores. 
But, spoaking generally, it may be said that the range of 
our planet's voleanio energy lies around the borders of the 
Pacific and the Antarctic Oceans, commanded by nim- 
erona splendid cones, like St. Elins to the North, the 
‘ Antarctic Mt. Erebus, the Mexican Popocatapetl and the 
* Poorless Mountam,” Fuji of Nippon. 

8. Meteorologie Phonsnena,—Farther, meteorologically 
thore are fagts trae of Japan, and closely related to the object 
of our theme, that domand attention full as much os the 
gevlogie founding and geographic character of the country. 
A; a group of islands, Japan is subjected to the special 
inflnenees which accompany the presence of surrounding 
bodies of water. As a succession of monntainons elevations, 
Japan has a climatic character very different from that 
which is, associated with islands of small elevation, such 
as those of the West Indian Archipelago. Asa group uf 
islands in the temperate sone stretechod along and close.to 
the world's largest continental mass, Asia, Japan's mete- 

rologic conditions are very anlike those of the polynesia 
of ‘tha eqnator, aml of tha continning southward, strolching 
faland-border of the great Pacific Basin. 

To illastrate :—The air of islands is necessarily more 
or tloea mot. Over the wide plateans west of the Rocky 
Monntains rise many mountain-ranges and isolated rock- 
groups. Bot no wavea: except those of dry sand wash 
the bases of those paaks and ranges, or flow into those 
island- valleys. ‘Traversing the American Desert ome may 
see nearly everything thet this. isliud-empire displays; 
that is to say, everything. execpt water and the effects 
of which present water is the source. Landscape ia there 
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in shapes much as are visible throughout Japan, but it is 
“all-in barrenneas and desolation. There was a time evidently 


_ when the deeper plains there were the bottom of a sea, and 


when the elevations of that desert, on whose borders yet 

remain the marks of the shores of the ancient waters, were 
ranges of island-mountains showing in large likeness what we 
now see here. Tut, being a group of true islands, Japan re- 

ceives every wind that blows from over water covered depths. 

Whatever may be the direction from which the brevzes come, 
they come more or less laden with the ocean's vapors. This 
fuct is common to-all the islands in the world, of course, but’ 
it is not trne, also, that every island in the world is made up 
almost wholly of lofty ranges and peaks, of deep valleys 
and ravines. Yet, as you know, Japan is, conspienons 
among the world’s landsas a land of mountains. About 
three-fourths of Jnpon's area may proper be called moun- 
tainous, and I have heard that even fifteen- sixteenths of the 


‘ extent of this island-empire rise ne hill and height. Now, 


this extraordinary physical formation has an effect of notice- 
able importance in couneection with the moisture charged 
winds that blow here. Blow from where it may, the moving 
air rolls up mountain heights and sinks into deep ravines. 
Not only, therefore, is the sir of this country moisture laden, 
but the landa of Japan, by reason of the condensing chill 
of the mountain peaks and valleys, ore again and again, 
with frequent repetition, drenched by precipitated ram or 
snow. From Chishima to Kyishiu, Japan is « land of more 
than abundant—one my say, excessive,—fall of moisture. 
Moreover, to be remembered with the fact just stated, as of 
noteworthy importance, is the manner of the doing. As 
observed before, directly to the east of these islands are 
the deepest waters of the world; to the west, excepting 
in a small part of the Japan Bea, are lagoon-like seas, in 

larger area hardly more than o hondred fathoms deep. 
Over the eastern abysses flows, near to the coast from the 
south-west, an ocean current, Kuro Shio, bearing with it 








the biglly heated water of the equator, In summer, the 
winds over most of the extent of Japan blow from the 
hot south, and ncross this heated ocean-siream. In wintar, 
Japan's winds como slmoststeadily from aretie Siberia acroge 
the easily chilled shallows of the Okhotsk and Japan seas. 
Tn the early summer, therefore, before the mountain 
ranges have lost their winter coldy and im the autumn 
ns they are giving off their summer heat, the mountain- 
cooled south winds deluge the Jand with their con- 
densing super-absorbed vapors; while in the winter the 
dry, frigid Siberian blasts sweep but little warmed and 
bot little moistened across the cold western waters, 
and, exeepting for the most part the western shores of the 
islands, lenvo Japan's skies clear and the land dry. 
These islands, consequently, have a climate of summer 
wet and of comparative winter dryness. In marked con- 
trast are they meteorologieally with the opposing American 
coast, where the relatively small amount of moisture 
precipitated, falls almost wholly during the months when 
Japan's skies are clear. 

These meteorologic phenomena have an importance 
of radical moment in their bearing upon our present subject. 
Tho geologic founding of Japan gave to this island- 
empire the beginnings of its unique forms of mountain 
heights nud valleys, sen-shore outline, bays, promontories, 
inlets, sounds and island-groupings. But, had not the 
eouutry’s meteorology been what it is, these geologic 
masses would have remained in the barrenness and 
desvlation consequent upon creation by voleano and earth- 
quake alone. 

Consider what has followed the specific working 
of climatic forces, Ages of onormons precipitation, 
aided by the constant dash of the ocean's waves upon 
‘their bases, have eroded, dissoleed and washed down the jagged 
walls of rock which in far ancient times must have 
stood up everywhere precipitous from the depths of the 
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seas. Probably, too, more or less extensive alternate 
élevation and depression of the mountain masses occurred, 
making the constant disintegration, erosion and denudation 
by the rain and waves more effective. By this means 
many low-lying alluvial slopes and plains,—large such os the 
one on which Tékyéd stands, and small such as we see 
in every mountain valley and in every ocean bay,—camo 
into existence. The most anciént shattered mountain 
tops thus became more or less smoothed and rounded 
in outline, and the detritus of the heights was deposited 
in gently sloping, or level, beds as fur as to the sea's 
shores, and onward uniler the water, forming many shallow 
bays there. 

Another meteorologie consequence was the produe- 
tion of rivers, and streams, and lates a8 numerous 
as there were channels in which water could flow, or 
depressions in which it might be held. Japan is o Innd of 
flowing waters. Eivers many are here, bot not of great 
length, since these islands are warrow and steep, and 
quickly discharge their descending water into the sea. Lakes 
many are here, but few of them large, because great areas 
of deap depression do not exist among Japan's heighta. 
The small hollows soon fill and overflow. Caseades ond 
cataracts: innumerable exist here, since the down-flowing 
waters have many precipitous mountains and hill-heights 
to leap from. Indeed, nearly all the streams of Japan, 
excepting those of a few extended plains ond ns they near 
the ocean, are only cataracts and torrents. It is charae- 
teristic of Japanese water-courses, moreover, that they are 
often much wider and deeper than the streama which 
usually flow in them, This fret is conzeqnent upon the 
nnequal distribution of the enormous rainfall poculiar to 
Japan's seasons. The river channel that may be over- 
flowed in July or September so that hundreds of square 
miles are covered with floods, may be in November or 
in March only a wide waste of sand, gravel and boulders, 








in’ the midst of whieh a narrow, shallow creek ripples 
seaward, ‘There are river béds in Japan miles wide, in 
which ordinarily are seen rapid streams whose width may 
be measured by only hundreds of feet. 

A still further meteorologie consequence affecting the 
object of our theme is the fact, that the excessive down- 
pour of rain opon the steep mountain-sides and the narrow 
plains discharges the fallen waters into the ocean before 
they have precipitated the organic material they hold in 
solution. This fact hos had much to do with the presence 
in the waters of the bordering seas of vast and vuried 
quantities of fish and other forms of marine life. This 
abounding sea-life has occasioned the existence of one of 
the most important of Japanese industries. And this 
industry is attended with spectacular effects of highly 
entertaining interest. 

Again, and of yet farther reaching importanee, is the 
fact that, by reason of Japan's meteorologic character, 
there is probably no other country in the world where a 
more Tuxitriant vegetation clothes hill, valley ond plain. 





rains and heat send them forward to their fullest and most 
prolific maturity. From south to north, with Increasing 
richness and Inxurianee, the Japanese islands ore densely 
covered with verdure wherever the hand of man does 
not check the abounding vegetation, And, to speak yet more 
to our purpose, the Inxuriant vegetation of Japan is for 
the most part unlike that of other countries. Travelling, | 
for example, over Central Japan, one sees trees, shrubs 
and herbage, native to both a far north and a far south, 
vigorous and abundant, everywhere interpersed. Even in 
the far north of Japan's main island, bamboo groves wave 
their graceful, feathered shafts; even to the southernmost 
verge of Kydshin, the pine treo commands the scene. 

' So far then as Nature is the source of the Japanese 
Landseape, these ure fuets to which I wish to call especial 
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attention. Through geologic origin, geographic disposition, 


and meteorologic development, the scenery of iain has 
received a charactor distinctively its. own. 

4. Jopon os modifial by Man.—Yet, Diets isiaendiias 
foree that hns long been at work in these lislands, and may 
not be ignored in an attempted characterization of 
Japanese scenery. Man has had much to do with giving 
to the country its unique landseape. In working ont 
for themselves a specialized social aud industrial carver, 
and in conforming to peentiar political and religious inati- 
tutions, the Japanese have, in the course of many centuries, 
made a distinet impress upon their physical surroundings, 

For example, this people, for reasons we need not 
now show, have from time immemorial confined themselves 
for their habitation almost wholly to the sea-shores and 
the low-lying plains of the country, and have as far ag 
possible neglected the uplands and hilla as home and 
town sites. Moreover, this people have beeu content from 
time immemorial to live almost wholly upon the easily 
obtained and simple food-products of the sea ond of the 
sea-borderiug swamp. In anawer to their need for cereal 


foods, they have turned the gently inclined alluvial slopes — 


of their country, almost every where, into rice-bearing 
morasses, flooded for most of the year from the numberless 
streams which flow down from the rain-drenched monn- 
tains. In their search for animal food, they have covered 
their bays and the nearer waters of the ocean with fleets, 
whose vessels have a model and ways of use not found 
ouany other waters, ‘The practical concentration of the 
nation’s labor for food upon the growth of rice and a 
search for fish has left features of exceptional prominence 
upon land, and shore, and water. Then further, the monar- 
chical and foudal civil system dominating this people has 
been from time immemorial instrumental in bringing about 
noticeable physical results for the dense population, ‘This 


impress meets the eye at every turn. In some measure - 
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seagate effects of fevidaliem have been weak- 
ened or removed, but abundant traces are yet visible of 
the time when hundreds of deimyds’ castles, moated and 
walled, stood isolated upon plains and heights overlooking 
thick-clustered villages of laboring serfs and their surround- 
ing petty fiefs, all together unique nnd dominant as 
elements of Japanese scenery. The great high roads of 
the country, too, such as the Tokaidé and the Oshi Kaido, 
noticeable from being bordered for hundreds of miles by 
long arrays of single-streeted towns and villages, these 
connected by continuous stretches of lofty, evergreen trees, 
were also in large measure nn outcome of the work of 
the political system peculiar to this people, On these roads, 
besides a subservient ordinary commercial traffic, was a con- 
stantly® recurring journeying im recent centuries, of laxury- 
loving, fendal lords, to and fro between’ provincial castle 
anid capital yestiéi, seeking on the way ad much as possible 
their comfort and pleasure. Again, affected by their 
religious mvod and needs, the Japanese people, from a far 
past, have built on their pluing and among their hills 
seores of thousands of shrines and temples, distinctive for 
themselves, planting about nearly all these sacred places 
groves of trees, which in time have become, through a 
natural lixurianee of growth, splendid mosses of verdure, 
lasting unchanged throughout the years. 

But I shall not continue cataloguing the marks made 
upon landseape here through the work of man, They are 
many. Those noted will be sufficient for our purpose. I 
Wish, however, to give renewed emphasis before leaving this 
part of ourtheme to an observation already made, nomely, 
that throvghont nearly all the extent of ‘this country, 
whether the impress made upon the landseape is that of 
nature or of man, every extended prospect discloses, coup 
d'ovil, essentially the same features. It is chiefly in this 
continuity ‘of characterization that londseapo in Japan 
may be properly called the Japanese Landscape. A 





sebscives Augean mares a5 markedly the 
outcome of one range of motive. Let. architecture, iach Ox- 
ainple, be that of castle, of temple or of honse, he seaa it 
not only aa unlike its kind in any other land, but 
éverywhere as having had one model for each: of these 
structures—that is, in all that is of characterizing importance. 
Prom Yezo to Kyiishiu, wherever feudal fortress, shrine, or 
dwelling place has been erected, each building’ usually ig 
evidently a practical counterpartof the others. In agriculture, 
too, One economic system has disposed of the land after one 
plan, making all cultivated distinets present the same class 
of division lines, grouping of tilled areas, and arrangement 
of shrubbery and grove. Nature and man have given to 





Japan a peculiar unity, or individualization. I know no - 


other land measuring more than a thousand miles of 
latitude, of which this ean be said with so much reason, 
In this land of contrasts with other lands one may travel 
from the Hokkaidé to Kyfshin, and, to speak broadly of 
his environment, may find that thongh the stars in his sky 
change, the scene around him remains the same, 
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Gut what, more definitely, is this unique landseape ? 
We may now ask; what shall be its specific qualification ? 
aids Farwty.—For one thing, we may say by way of 
- beginning characterization, the Japanese Landseapa is 
romarkable as showing variety, or diveraity, throughout. The 
same throughout in virtue of a common order of qualities, 
the scenery of this country is yet varied everywhere with 
a diverse display of the many unlike elements of which 
it is composed. The reanlt could not be otherwise, Japan 
is in foundation, as we know, the broken, jagged crest._of 
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the greatest geologic fault on the « face. 
In its beginnings, the country was crashed and tossed 
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into chaotic masses by voleanie outbursts and primeval earth- 
quakes, the rocky chaos becoming, thousands of precipitous 
peaks and chasms. Further, these myriad and disordered 


masses of height and depth were eroded, denuded, trans- 
formed, modified into a yet more manifold diversity of 


shapes by ages-long, excessive downpours from the 
skies ; and further, a most luxuriant vegetation, indigenous 


und imported, growing wild and disposed of by man in later 
ages, gave a yet more complex character to the diverse whole. 
In Japan there is nowhere any monotony of view excepting, 50 
to say, the monotony arising from an omnipresent repetition 
of a variety essentially of the same order. Travel where 
one may, and when one may, in this land, one is never 
wholly out of sight of mountain and sea-shore, hill: ond 
dulv, stream and plain. One almost always has before 
him clond-capped peak and horizon-bounding ocean, 
with countless shapes and things of nature lying between 
sea-bonch and mountain-top. Were it not that the Japanese 
landscape is a reéied landscape, that is, a lnndseape usually 
softened, and, in the far distances, dimmed, and often 
obscured by the haze consequent upon the exeess of 


moisture held in suspension in the stmosphere, the — 


spectator's eye would hardly ever fail to meet in panopamic 
view all the elements of whieh the earth's scenery is 
composed. Desert wnstes like those of the African 
Sahara, or the American Mohave,—these alone filling the 


-vision,—aro 6f course nowhere disclosed. Horizon-bound. 


of Siberia are, necessarily, not to be met with. Nor areun- 
broken jungle-forests, such as those of mid-Afriea, or of the 
Amazon valley, found among Japan's scenes. Always 
diversified, never monopolized by one or few objects, and 
never @ monotone of forms or associations, is the Japanese 
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first distitictive characteristic of the Scenery of this cotintry, 
aré qualities, apparent everywhere, which may be figared 
a8 riveeity or cheerfulness, and avrenity, Landseape here 
under normal conditions is in uo way gloomy or violent, 
There is funtastie, even capricious, outline and mass in 
some of the mountsin-ranges,—at times those in excrss, 
There is felt not seldom an impression teniling to evoke 
& sense of sublimity, especially before some near views, any 
under lofty cliffs which plunge shoer into the ocean 
depths at the heads’ of promoutories, or before some of the 
walls which tower abruptly trom ‘the recesses of mountain. 
fastnesses as parte of peaks that have not yet lost the 
marks ‘of the voleanie and seismie forces which were 
active in their shaping. But, in characterising Japanese 
scenery as such, one wonld err, I think, in ascribing 
to it grandeur or solemnity; that whieh is awe-inspiring 
or that which evokes the emotion of the sublime. The 
awfnl crags of the everlasting snow-elad Alps, or the 
sublime domes-of the Himalayas, have pot their like 
even among Japan's mightiest mountains, the ranges of 
Hida, The landseape of these islands is fur moro ap- 
propriately distinguished as cheerful and serenc, as bright . 
and tranquil, as exhilarating and pencofil. me 
f shall never forget my first sight of Jupan. Tt was in 
the early moruing. Our ship hud entered ‘the lower Yedo Bay, 
“‘Thé'snn was rising. On just such RimMorning, years hefora 
I had entered the Gibraltar Straits. At both timos my eyes 
first beheld fantastically formed motntains, Pat what o 
“contrast between the two scenes, in their disclosure! The 

rillimt sunhght in’ Japan made the wators of the’ bay 
look like chased anid beaten gold; a dazzling, oxhilavating 
reflection from inyriad rippling Waveloti: ‘flashed before’ the 
sight, and not far away the crenellated’ peaks of Nokogiri- 
yama, radiant with the sun's ‘rays, arose from tho waters 
edge, bordering the eastern horizon with a long line‘of 











towers among: whose. cities embrazures the sun-light 
flashed. ‘Phat was a seene before which every partof feeling 
was mastered by « sense of glad elevation. Not so was it m 
the Gib-altar Straits. ‘The rising suu was there, the rippling 
water, the not-distant shore, and the shore-bounding line of 
the breken, serrated peaks of the African mountains 


‘But quiet as was the view it was not one of cheer. The. 


mountains from summits to base were illumined by the 


vising san's rays, but their whole «spect was dreary. 


The rippling water, even, did not relieve much the sombre- 
pews of those tawny, barren walla, Their reflected light 
was that of copper, rather than of gold. They were an 
arid waste, ‘They sent ont no gladdening invitation to 
the traveler from over the wide ocean, The shores of 
Japan, however, clad in their perennial verdure, greeted us 
with a cheery welcome, The shores in -every direction 
were. bright, and were astir with life. Villages nestled 
in the bays; boats danced over the waters. And there, 
for the first time, L saw that one among the most effect- 
‘ve elements of landscape, or rather seascape, in Japan, 
an outgoing fishing-fleot, a product of the industry which 
is made possible in Japan by the abounding marine life 
crowding along its stream-lnced shores, All like pleasing 
vivacity was absent from the barren shores, of the 
north-west Marocco const. 

What I illustrate by this recollection of my first sight 
of Japan, is.characteristicully true of the whole of Japan, a8 
far as I know the country. The Myégi mountain range, for 
instance, Titanie chaos of rock thoughitbe, is neither gloomy 
nor dreary, It is rather fantastic, or grotesque. And 
remember, that it is clothed with emerald-tinted- verdure, 
garlanded with vines, and enlivened by flowing brooks and 
cascades. Its precipices, even, are bright with leaf and 
flower. Moreover, even the few desolate spots of Japan, such 
as the Ojigoku of Hakone, are set in masses of ever-living 
green. There is the sombre expanse of. rock-lava. which 
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Asama-vama poured over its northerm slopes a hundred 
years ago; that is now rimmed at its very edge with a 
Jnxuriant, nover-failing growth of tree, of shrub, and. of 
flower and grass. Also thore is its weird companion-flow of 
mnd and stone, which left many flat, cheerless miles of 
scene between Asama-yama's base and the idyllic _Roku- 
ti-hara to the north-east. That is to-day fast taking on 
an enlivening array of vegetation. . Everywhere in. this 
favored land, a prodigal nature hastens to lavish bright 
verdure upon whatever waste places may perchanes be mada 
by new outbursts of the devastating primevel forces that 





gave Japan being. 


3. Pictureaqueness.—A third distinctive feature of tho 
Japanese Laniseape is its pictureapueness. I do not find 
scenery in this country common-place or prosaic any- 
where, It is a treasure-land for artists. The varioty 
and cheerfulness which it discloses from sea-bench to 
mountain-peak are so connected with picture-like groupings 
of hill and dale, level and height, grove and field, stream 
and upland, that the artistie sense may uneeasingly he 
gratified, Let the landscape be the work of nature alone, 
or of man and nature, its picture effects ore inex- 
haustible. Italy is a land for the artistic eye; 80 is 
the American New England; and, as far as the work of man 
ig concerned, Egypt end India are fall of objecta to 
please the picture-loving sight: But, in what both nature 
and man may do to make a ‘land picturesque, no part 
of the world, so faras I have seen the world, surpasses that 
which is displayed in Japan. 1 need not repeat what I have 
said of the opulent, almost all-inclusive variedness and 
vivacity of the seonery here. Remembering that, we 
need bot recall forther, for one thing, the unique effects 
of the religious life of this people, shown in their temple 
architecture, its form and color, and in the temple and 
shrine-settings, the evergreen groves of eryptomeria, pina, 
live oak and laurel. Then we need but recollect > the 
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‘unique picture-effects in» Japanese scenery, made by 
the people in carrying on their peculiar industries. 
‘Think of their free, fenceless fields, and the irregalar but 
gracefal lines which give boundaries to their miniature: 
‘areas of cultivated land! Remember too, the farm_ 
houses and their enclosures of dense, evergreen hedges,, 
and their bamboo groves, prodneing rural scenes full 
as interesting os are made by the English cottage, or 
the German peasant-home, and, from a Western point 
of view, even more available for artistic use! Recall 
alao the sea-shore! Even in Normandy, in England, or im 
Sicily, there is nowhere beach scenery so attractive, as 
along the coasta of Sagami, Suruga and many other Japanese 
bays, with fantastic sampans and junks lying high on 
the black and yellow sands, or, seon off shore, bounding 
over the blue waters under their square brown or yellow 
sails laced and crinkled from top to bottom hanging athwart. 
the curving decks from low masts, But I need not 
extend these reminders of the elemonts of Japan's 
pietureaqueness of scenery. They abound on every hand, 
from the petty paddy-field glinting in the angle of o grass. 
or tree-clad dell, to the panoramic prospects of such marvels 
of picturesque scenery as enrapture one on the ridge of the 


_ My@jin-ga-take on the way from Miyanoshita to the great. 


eryptomeria grove of the temple of Saygdji. 
4. Beauty.—Our thome at this point opens into many 


‘paths; many more than we can now take. I must 


fore hasten to bring these charactorizations to a close. 


I offer, therefore, by way of a comprehensive qualification 


of the object of our theme, my judgment that there is not 
in any other country, landscape which, considered all in all, 
is more a thing of beanty than that of Japan. Livauty is the 


quality which, more than any other, includes what I believe 


is distinctive of the scenery of these islands, I use the term 
beantifal in its widest sense, as expressing the som of 


those qualities which please the eye ;—variety, vivacitys 
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“ploturesqueness, grace and their like, © There is much that 
‘one sees in the Japanese Landscape that excites admiration ; 
“a good deal that nt times arouses woniler, and in some 
Measure awe, but there is little in any measure, aud thera 
is nothing on a large seale, that gives rise to ennui, dislike, 
depression, or fear. There is, one may say, nothing in the 
landseape, as stich, that repels, or does violence to, the 
M@sthetic sense. Even waste hill-sides and mountain-tops, 
such ns one sees between Osaka and Kobe, are so much the 
@xception in an otherwise omnipresent Inxuriance of ‘ver- 
~dure, thit the eye is rather surprised than repelled by the 
Fere contrast thus made. Eut even there the outlines of thuse 
-tlny and savd-hills flow off in gentle undulations, and— 
specitie to our purpose,—are backed by lofty, evergreen 
mountains, while in the foreground rise verdant fields and 
pieturesquely clustered groves of trees. Italy is a land af 
beantiful sea shore; so is the Sierra-bound eastern coast 
of Spain; but neither the Mediterranean bounds of Italy, 
“or Spain, busy the eye or cheer the mood like the over- 
~ehanging, and always novel, in-and-ont curving coast of 
Eustern Japan, expecially the éverywhere inviting and 
elusive borders of that’ shallow sound, the Inland Sea, 
which pass leyond green islets and islands almost number- 
less, aud disappear inland among verdant headlands jutting 
rout from close-lying mountain-chainis, none of which 
‘shows trecless-slopes and desert-summits, like those rising 
along the Mediterranean coasts. | 

“Thave stood upon the promontory of Taormina in Sicily, 
‘and have gazed for houra ‘at the scene which hag been 
-called, in an artistic sense, the finest and tho nist heantifal 
in Europe. So far as panoramic effect is considered, ft 
-‘eortainly would be diffieult to look upon a view in* whieh 
more of beanty, grand’ and lovely, is disclosed than there, 
‘One is engirdled ‘thers by sea and land. ‘Such sea and 
_ Sach land! To the south and* east extend to the opaline 
horizon’ the supphire-and chrysoprase deeps of the’ Mediter! - 












ranean; directly to the south-west rises to a height of more 
than a thousand feet a wall of rough cliffs,—eut off in the. 
near distance by almost sheer precipices; between cliffs - 
and sea un green-claid valley, sweeping southward from the 
Taormina plateau, oscends fifteen miles away #8 Mi... 
Etna, The mountain is drawn to a snow-elad summit 
eleven thousand feet. up in the air, and from that height 
the. voleano’s silvery vapor spreads into the clear azure- 
ofthe sky. North-east and north, the blne sea is bounded 
by the gray Colabrian mountains; the, narrow Messina 
siraiis divides the mountains from the Sicilian hills. But 
beautiful as is the ‘Taormina panorama, it does not 
slrpass,—in some respects, indeed, it does not equal onder 
like weather conditions,—its counterpart in the seenery” 
of Japan. I speak of the panorama disclosed from above. 
the temple of Tesshiji, « short distance off the rond to the 
first burial place of Ieyasu, at Kundzan. There, as at 
Taormina, one stands upon a height, and east and south 
stretches a wide expanse of water, not so rich in its color 
as the Mediterranean, but, under a fair sky, indescribably 
exquisite from the greens and azures covering its depths, 
Between the spectator and the sea, however, a wide expanse 
of rice fields, alight with the yivid emerald of the growing 
plants, fills the scene, At the sea-shore, instead of the 
little archipelago of black islets and rocks which cluster 
near the base of the Taormina promentory, there stretches, - 
out into the Suruge bay the curving, trident-like pine- 
elad bank of sand, Mio-no-matsubara, famed in song and 
art, bent sround a bay within the bay, displaying line | 
and color of the utmost grace and purity. Enstward, across 
the sail-dotted blue of the green bay, instead of such a 
southward, densely covered with overgrowing trees, the- 
mighty, yet quictly undulating, mountain-masses of the» 
Izu peninsula. To the north lies the low angle of the 
valley of the Fujikawa, bordered on the east by softly-flowing < 
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mountain ranges; while north-eastward are ‘spread ont: 


the virescent shallows of the surf-edged bay from which 


rises up, with far more beautifal outline than that of 
Etna, the great cone of the ** Peerless Mountain" Fujita 


a height of more than twelve thousand feet. I saw Etna : 


in the early spring-time. Snow-crowned, it rested under 


a pearl-colored canopy wrought out ‘of the voleand's” 
rising vapor. I have seen clouds over Mt. Fuji simnalate 


Etna's glory.’ [like most, however, to remember the view 
T once had of Japan’s divine mountain, seeing it, as T 
saw Etna also, m the early spring-time, Enamelled ‘with 
- spotless snow nearly half down its carving slopes, Fujiyama 
«stood a clear-cut, white-peaked and: black-bised cone, 
bared, without trace of cloud, under the infinite depths 
-of the bright blue heavens. Around the globe, I do not 
think a scene more excellent than this, in grace of line or 
-exquisiteness of color, ean be found. 
Again, there are lakes, many in the world, famed for 
loveliness in themselves and from their surroundings. ‘hore 
are some scenes of which these lakes are centers, that may 
be beyond in charm similarly composed landseapes in this 
country. Switzerland and Italy are celebrated in poetry 
and painting for the beanty and grandeur of Lucerne, Maggiore 
sand Como. For the purpose now engaging us, however, 


compirizon is not necessarily required. Beauty ig 


beauty wherever found, Yet, 1 think that for pure 
attractivences and for fascinnting delicacy of seene, 


one need seek for nothing to surpass the north: | 


-eastward prospect to be had at middle spring-time from the 
roined rampart of the eastle grounds at Hikone on Lake 


Biwa. The elements of this landscape in the immediate 


foreground, as T reeall them, are widestretches, gracefully out- 
lined, of water and reed-overgrown marshes, these edging 
brilliantly colored fields golden with flowering millet, and 


emerald with the young growth of other grains, These field: 
gradually rise in the near distanee towards isolated terraced — 
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mountain-ranges eastward, And, to the north, faintly seen, . A) 
but with long undulations low across the horizon losing : 
their mass in tho far distance, the southernmost summits “a 
of the “Alps of Japan,” the ranges which | culminate | 
in the provinces of Etch) and Hida, snow-covered, a 
bound the fascinating view. a) = 
_ Lakes € hizenji and Hakone, for scenes composed almost 4 
wholly of lake and mountain, have exceptional charm ; the “ti " 
one held deep within forest-bound hills mirroring the grand, “ 
rounded crown of Nautsiznn, the other resting against i 
grass and tree-clad. slopes over which, near by, tho - 
matchless cous of Mt. Foji commands sky and water. oe. 
‘Then fur beauty of a high order, for beauty—imdeed  - 
almost for sublimity—as disclosed among mountains only, i 
he who has stood on the precipice overhanging the great 5  , 
chasm in the south walla of Nantaizan on the way from ' 
Nikké to Chizenji, or who has been in the mountain: amphi- fi . 
theatre xt Minobu overtowered by the sacred Shichi- B's 
menzan, has been encircled with a view unsurpassable in MI 
form, and, in the early spring or autumn, in the highest 7. 
degree radiant with color. The awe-inspiring grandeur of AER 
gloomy, torrent-washed ravines, such as are to be found [a 
in the Swiss Alps, or in the choatic rock- gorges of the Rocky ie 
‘Mountains is absent from these mountain depths, x oF 
as, indeed, it is absent from nearly all the mountain re- ‘el 
cesses of Japan. In Japan,—even in the fastnesses of tA 
its mountains,—gracious effects, such as gentle, or, at the ™ = 
worst, picturesque, forms, Inxuriant vegetation, dashing # 
brooks, leaping easeades, the most varied play of color, and = 
other unforbidding things meet the spectator's sight. ) Te 
And forther, I would ill serve my attempted charac- ‘= 
terization of the Japanesé Landseape should I omit a special s 
word for the procession of flower and leaf-life that moves’ ,. 
over the varied scene almost throughout the year. I refer 
now chiefly to the central and southern parts of the empire. yy 
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that, to the eye, is but little less Inxuriant than the verdare: 
of summer. Deciduous trees, though many, are aiate ; 

tively few in this arboreal land, They are abundant enough 
to get. many hill-sides alight with a more vivid green in 


the spring, and with searlet and gold in the autumn. But 


éven the fallen leaves of autumn do not lay bare the 
scene they glorify in. their dying. The evergreen pines, 
cedars, firs and spruces, live-onks, laurels, camellias, and, 
on the low landa especially, the bamboo and the muinifold 
shrubbery cared for by man, stay on throngh the short 
winters unchanged in color, The rice fields are, for the 
most part, bored and black, but many other fields are covered 
with the intense green of young grain sprouts and of like 
vegetation. Even when snow fills ovor large districts, there 
ig a heightened beauty of contrasting color and form, arising 
from the shining ont of the abiding foliage from under 


its thin cover of white, also from the increased display of 


the shapes of trees and shrubs given by the moulding 
of the snow to outlines of branch and leaf. Indeed, one of 
the most fascinating elements of the beaut y of Japan's scenery 
is found in the distinctive revelations of fhe specific forms 
of tree, vine, and shrab made by thick-clinging snow. 
Especially tho bamboo, banana and pulm,—migrants from 
the tropics,—when covered by the plastic snow give the 
eye a much increased pleasure, Then, yet more, should 
the snow come, as it often does. come, during the weeks 
gwhen the flowering plum,—herald of Japan's annual floral 
procession,—has put forth its bloom, the landscape, snow- 
covered, yet mantling from the presence of the lovely plum. 
blossoms, presents a seene than which nothing in nature 
can be more entrancing. However, I would not forget or 
undervalue the transporting outbarst of the eherry flowers 
in the carly spring. Most of the cherry trees, putting 
forth their blossoms before they show their leaves, fill 
many «an extent of scene with a rosy hue perfect in 
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‘parity and singleness of tone, - Wide landscapes, such as 


that at Yoshiny, and, to a less degree, sugh as that at 
Arashi-yama, are transfigured in the spring by the cherry 
ugh and thousands of near views, such as those of 

the ‘ékyO Shiba and Ueno parks, such as one finds 
he the water courses at Mokdjima and Koganei, and 
at other public resorts, and in private gardens all over 
the land, are mado for o festal fortnight beantiful beyond 
deseription by the witchery of this most captivaling among 
the floral fairies. Quickly following the going of the 
cherries come the wild azaleas setting the mountain-sides 
aglow with pink light, transforming such regions 1 
NikkG and Karuizawa into lands of jubilee for a happy 
while. These are followed speedily by a host of spendthrift 
flowers which make of the upland meads gorgeous parterres 
throushout the summer; and, as these fade away, the 
maple, chestnut, oak, bench, iehd and other trees in 
countless places, with their transfigured foliage, work 


but, over hill and valley, brilliant tapestries i green, 


scarlet, silver aud gold fit for dream lands, 

1 do not Fecn!l the suvcession of Japan's flowers 
that attends the care of min in myrind gardens and 
parks,—flowors sach as the poonies, wistaria aud the azaleas 
for the spring, the irises and the lotas flowers of the 
summer and the clirysan deems of the autumn. Theso 
man-eared for flowors, it is tras, greatly beantify the 
home and have o large port in the social life of the » 
Japanese people, but they do not have place in the 
Japanese Landscape as such. 

We shall now leave our theme. Bat, in leaving 
‘it, E wish to associate what I hove said with some kindred 
‘thought, evoked from other mind#by the same object. In so 
beantifal a land as this, naturally the people who hold it 
as their home, if at all baal with aesthetic endowment, 
would feel the charm whieh pervades their surroundings 
ani would give expression to their delight, And so it has 
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been. The Fipanetl, te Opa ne oll proud 
and fond of their native land, but they have felt its 
beanty and they nnceasingly sing its praise. To the measure 
of their ability to express emotion, their pleasure over 
the scenes in nature surrounding them finds demonstration 
in their art and literature. It would be difficult to nse 


language embodying deeper rapture or expressing more 


‘joyous elution over nataral beauty than that ‘having 
Place in their literature, Tadd to what I have said, therefore, 
a few renderings of the Japanese appreciation of the 
landscape seenes sround them. I quote from paraphrases 
of the “ Classical Postry of tho Japanese,” made by 
one who has searched deeply this treasury of verse 
and wrought much from it in fitting form,— 
I refer to Prof. B. H. Chimberlain, a forniet president 
of this aociely, 

Hear, for example, these lines bscbea to the Emperor 
Jiyomei, of ancient times, celebrating his reali a4 seen 
from Mt. Kacu near his Nara home :— 


‘ Countless aro the mouutain-chaina 
Tow'ring o'er Cipango’s plains ; 

Bat fairest is Moont Kagu's peak, 

Whose heay'nward soaring heights I seek 
And gaze on all my realms beneath,— ’ 
Guze on the land where vapours wreathe 
O'er many a cot; gaze on the sea, 
Where ery the sea-gulls merrily. 

Yes! ‘tis a very pleasant land, 

Fill'd with joy on either hand, 

Sweeter than aught beneath the sky, 
Dear islands of the dragon fly [" 


In a celebrated lyric drama, entitled “ The Robe of 
Feathers,” there is much highly wrought praise of a land- 
scape of which I have already spoken at some length, 
that of which Mio-no-matsubara forms part. Listen to 
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moment, of the earth-bound moon-fairy to leave the 
enrapturing scene ;— 


“ Hoaven hath its joys, but there is beauty here. 


Blow, blow, yo winds ! that the white clond-belts driv’n 
Around my path may bar my homeward way : 


Nor yet would I return to heay'n 


But here on Mio's pine-clad shore I'd stray.” 
Like specific localized tributes abound in this 
aucient poetry, I cammot now reproduce them. Bat 


this picture | would attach to one place to which I have 


referred :— 
™ Boauteous is the woody mountain 
Of imperial Yoshino ; 
Fair and limpid is the fountain, y F 
Dushing to the vale below.” 
And these verses, among many which have the 
stusvnsfor their themes, wre well worth reading :— 
“Spring his gentle beams is flinging 
O'er Kasuga’s ivy-tangled lea ; 
To the hills the mists are clinging, 
Takumato's heights ure ringing = 
With the nightingule’s firat melody." 
These lines, having for their motive tho crimson, fallen 


‘maple leaves of wuttmn, paint a good picture —- 


“ K'en when on earth the thund'ring gods held sway, 

Was such a sight beheld ? Calm Tatsta’s flood, 

Stain’d as by Chinese art, with hues of blood, 

Rolls o'er Yamato'’s peaceful fields away.” 

Fujiyama, of course, has often been the theme of poets 
songs. This very ancient ode to the * Peerless Mountain” 
well bears repeating :— 

“ There on the border, where the land of Kai 

Doth touch the frontier of Surnga's land, 

A beauteons provines streteli’d on either hand, 

See Fujiyama rear his bead on high ! 


7 
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‘The clouds of heav‘n in rev'rent wonder panse, 
. Nor may the birds those giddy heights assay, 
Where melt thy snows amid thy fires away,’ 
Or thy fierce fires lie quench’d benoath thy snows. 





' 


‘What name might fitly tell, what accents sing, 
Thine awful, godlike grandeur? "Tis thy breast 
That holdeth Narusawa's flood at rest, 

Thy side whence Fujikawa's waters spring. 


Great Fajiyama, tow'ring to the aky ! 

A treasure art thou giv'n to mortal man, 
A god-protector watching o’er Japan :— 
On thee forever let me feast mine eye!" 


* But our gatherings from these songs of the ancient 
rhapsodists of Japan, telling of the bewuty und wonder 
of their home-land, must cease, I therefore close my paper 
with some vesses from a poot of more then a thousand years 
ago i— 
“ Qur fathers lov'd to say 
‘That the bright gods with tender care enfold 
‘The fortunes of Japan, 
Blessing the land with many au holy spell : 
And what they lov'd to tell | 
We of this later age ourselves do prove; 
.. For every living man 
May feast his eyes on tokens vf their love.” 
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NOTA BENE. , 
“Phe following abbreviations are used to denote two- works 
monet, seerred & in. tte Bepiy 2 | 
" Aston,” that is, “A Grammar of the Japanese Writtan Tan: 
guage,” by W. G. Aston, m. a., 2nd. edit., 1877. | 
“Collog. Jap. Handbook," that is, “ Handbook of Colloguin! _ 





Japanese,” by B. H. Chamberlain, 2nd edit., 1860. ry 
The literal Japanese translations of Luchnan sentences scat: | 

tered through the text are often of necessity, not only inelegant, 

but actually ungrammatical. ‘They serve, however, better than 

aoe eee eae the exact mature of the Luchnan 
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ESSAY IN AID OF A GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE LUCHUAN 
“LANGUAGE, 


[Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
12th of rate, 1898. | 


JAPTER L—INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 





1.—A short vocabulary appended to Captain Basil 


Hall's “* Voyage of Discovery to the Wost Coast of Coren 
and the Great Loo-choo Island" gave to the outer world 


the first sample of Lnehnan speech, This was in 1818. 


| But the seed thus sown fell on stony ground, and nothing 


farther has been published on the subject in any European 
language during the seventy-seven years that have since 
elapsed. The only more recent work is a Japanese-Luchuan 
conversation book, entitled Okinawa Tai-wa,” published 
at Nafa in 1880 by the prefectural authorities, with a 
view to aiding Luchnans in the acquisition ot the speech 
of their Japanese masters, Its style, however, is univer- 


sally condemmed as stilted and incorrect. No grammar — 
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of Lichusn has ever heen pnbisied in any linguage ; 


| neither have the natives—highly civilised though they 


be—any notion of the oxistenee of such a science m8. 
grammar. The present writer was therefore obliged to 
pursie a somewhat arduous course of sindy to reach the 
resulis here offered, with considerable diftidence, to students 
of Far-Eastern philology. 


2.—A portion of the material was acquired in Luchu 


itself, in 1893, from educated natives of Shuri, the 
capital; the rest from another educated native who hap- 
pened to be at Téky6 in 1894-5. As there was complete 


agreement between this man's speech and that of — his 


countrymen at home whenever a test could be applied, 
the information derived from him may be considered 
of equal value to that gathered on the spot. It is alleged, 
however, that considerable divergence from the standard 
speech of Shuri exists in the rural districts, more parti- 
etlurly in the wild hill country of Yambara in the north: 
and not improbably many genuine old Luehnan words, 
phrases, and grammatical forms still survive there that 
have fallen into desuetnde among the cultured upper 
classes. 


jima,- where standard Luchuan is spoken with certain | 


variations of pronunciation nod vocabulary, The ae 


vestigation of these must be left to some future traveller 
with ampler leisure and more strength for roughing 
it.”" 


§.—Except possibly by some stray missionary, | 


Luchuan is aa little likely to be studied hy persons 
nnacquainted with ‘Japanese us is Assyrian by any ‘but 


professed Hebraists. The following attempt at a gram- 
maties! analysis of Luchuan has, therefore, been made 
chivfly from the comparative point of view, the object — 


being to explain Luchuan and Japanese forms through each 
other, 80 fur we this can be done in tho absence of any 
remains of a Jangaage older than either snd the common 
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A similar remark applies to the island of Kut 
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parent of both. The echeme of this scat tanga family 
would seem to arrange itself ns follows, the hypothetical 
members being printed in italies -— 


PARENT LANGUAGE 


re 


ARCHAIC LUCHUAN ARCHAIC JAPANESE * 


| 


MODERN LUCHUAN MODERN 





JAPANESE | 


To these should be added the languages, ancient and 
modern, of Miyako-jima and the other islands betwoen 
Great Lucho and Formosa. These little-known islands 
preserved their independence down to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and their speceh is said to diverge ns markedly from 
Luechuan as Lochoan does from Japanese. 


4.—The transliteration followed is that now firmly 
established among foreigners in Japan for romanising 
Japanese. It is practically identical with the system. re- 
commended by the Royal Geographical Society for the 
transeription of languages not hitherto romanized, For 
details see Chapter IT. s 


6.—The exact degres of relationship uniting Lochnan 
Srtidepasins together is not easy to definy, A glance at 
numerous such pairs of words as 


Jap. woo Luch, urn " thing” 
ia ake . du whi “ -rice-hoer ? 
tort tari way" 


might lead one who exsnally stumbled on them to regard 
Luchuan as « mere dialect, where the o's are turned into w's, 
and the ¢'s into i's, To confirm this view, there are 


a ae _ —— 


* Eighth century aftor Christ, 





sumbera of absolutely Sdesittoal words; for pina. salana, 
* food. served with rice- -beer ; ;" uta, “a poem; " yama, “a 
mountain,” ete., ete. On the other hand, set before any 
Japanese, or before any European student of Japanese 
however eminent, euch a dialogne as the following, itself 
a tranelation from the Japanese :— 

Sai! . 

Iwenshéhiti! Woe'ivt mishdébiri. 

hited menshélt’ ya yd ? 

Nama u nji mishdchi, imenshébirang. 

Ang ya-mishélimi! Ang a, uo hi wmish@hidunged, 
Miurunjete ge yushiritita’ ndi unnulitt w tabi mtahtbiri. 

a 

Bet this, we say, before the most lenrned Japanese 
spectulist, and be will obtain not even a glimmer of what 
is meant. Indeed, but for finding it in this place, ho 
might not have goessed that the language of the little 
dialogue had any connection with Japanese at all, Nor 
has tho passage quoted been studded with difficulties of set 
purpose :—it is quite simple, ordinary Luchnan. 

6.—Careful comparison of the two grammars shows. 
ne substantial agreement both in accidence and syutax,—an 
agreement as complete as that subsisting between Spaniel 
and Italian, together with well-marked differences of detail. 
The case is the same with the vocabulary. Japanese bas 
apparently remained truer to the hypothetical common 
ancestor in some points, Lachuan in others,—Luchuan being 
in several particulars a more faithfnl representative even 
of Archaic Japanese itself than modern Japanese is. This is 
specially noticeable in the conjugation of verbs. On the 
whole, we shall not be far wrong if we compare the mutual 
relation of the two languages to that of Spanish and Italian, 
or perhaps rather of Spanish and French. 

7.—As between French and Spanish on the one hand,. 
or French and Italian on the other, so here too we 
naturally find more or less approximation on the debatable 
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the frequent dropping of medial r, as mot for mori; “a 
wood.” ‘This dialect, however, though very hard for a native 
of Téky6 to make out, shows entire solidarity with Japauese 
in character, and scarcely betrays any leaning towards the 
grammatical peculiarities of the sister tongue to the south. 
In Tane-va-shima, the northernmost island of the Lucha 





group, exceptional historical cireumstances have rendered 
the charactor of the dialect closely similar, not to that of 
neighbouring Satsuma, but to ordinary Eastern Japaucse.* 
Amami-Oshima seems to have been originally tenanted by # 
Luchnan-speaking population, traces of whose former speech 
still linger in a few unmistakably Luehnan words, such as 
tida, “the sun.” But Japanese political predominance, and 
constant intercourse during three centuries, have almost 


japonised the island. ‘Thus the transition forms have 
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practically disappeared, and on landing in Great Luchu we 
find ourselves confronted by a new species. 


§.—Neverthvless, even here Japanese influence has been 
at work, especially during the last three centuries, and more 


particularly during the lust tweuty years. Those political 
events which have brought Lueha ever more aud more 
into Japan's grasp cannot but have notably affected 
the speech of the cultivated classes, and threngh them 
‘of the people at large. Nor is this a mere theoretical 
‘girmise, Standard Luchuan, as we now have it, constantly 
exhibits words in pairs,—one nearly or quite Japanese, 
the other totally different, thus bepp? and machina (Jap. 
machigai), *‘a mistake; aikd and wi (Jap. ari), “an ant; 
anda and abura (Jap. abura), “oil; " ayd, amind, and 








_—— 


* This on the authority of Mr, H. Nishiwada, » recent scientific, 
explorer of ‘Tane-ga-shima and Yaka-no-shima, the result of whvee 


researches first appeared in the “ Journal of the Tokio Geographical 
Society" for July-September, 1894. | , 
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fafa (Jap. iets es “ mother " fidu ond futuny (Jap, 
futon), * hed-quilt ; ' nib and fishaku (Jap. hishaku), 
"© Indle;” ate., ete. | 
In such cases, the term unlike Japanese is invariably 
the one best comprehended by tho common people and 
by children, and is therefore doubtless the proper native 
word. For this reason is it that some of the most 
exseutial words exhibit the widest  differences,—the 
degrees of relationship, for example, and also certain 
grammatical terminations, whereas modern words. (the 
names for new inventions and modern things generally) 
have streamed in wholesale, first from Satsuma and more 
lately from Tokyo. In process of time, with Japanese 
tinght im every school, and with steam communication 
fo bridge the gulf between two archipelagos once so 
Widely sundered, the native speech will doubtless retire 
into the background, sink into a patois, and at length 
become extinct. At the present moment it is still em- 
ployed universally by all classes; and notwithstanding 
the endeavour to teach and learn the language of the 
conjuerors, Japanese is understood by few and thoronghly 
mastered by fewer still, Those who speak it, do so 
with on accent that reminds one of the Japanese spoken 
by Koreans. As for the Japanese residents, searcely any 
take the trouble to aequire Inchnan: —interpreters, 
gesticulation, and a seanty stock of “' pidjin” are wie 
means of intercourse resorted to. 

9.—It may be asked of what nature is tho light 
which Luechuan throws on Japanese. We reply that it 
is such as, in genoral, sister languages shed upon each 
other, Sometimes we. get helped towards the derivation 
of special words. Tuke Japanese yene, “a roof,” written 
fi £, and apparently composed of ya, archaic for ‘* house," 
and xe, ‘a root." Bot “honse root” would be a nome 
more appropriate to the foundation or to the cellar than to 
the roof. Accordingly we find that the Luchuan for “roof " 








onveys no such sibaknesl eds ings yd we wd, tern 
+ top of house,” that is, “ house-top.” T | 
litera'ly into Japanese, this would become ya no we; aad 
we conclude the syllable ne in ywwe to be most probably 
A ‘contraction of no we, such contractions being quite in 
accord with the habits of the language. At other times 
grammatical forms receive illustration. This is notably 
the ease with the various conjugations of Japanese verbs, 
which Lachnan analogies prove to be reducible to 
a single scheme. Not infrequently we mect with in- 
teresting ancient words, recorded in the earliest 
monunwnts of Japanese literature, but dropped from 
the popular speech perhaps a whole millonium ago. 
Sneh are w#é, identical with archaic Japanese nar, * aD 
earthquake,” long since replaced in the northern language 
by the Chinese synonym ji-shin, ge ME; ahishi, “ flesh,” 
“meat,” replaced in modern Japanese by the Chinese term 
nike, FH; tai, “a housewife,” old Japanese fai, DOW 
disnsed, ote., ete. Sometimes we are simply warned 
against an i ural derivation. For instance, Luchnan 
kabi, “paper,” shows that the cognate Japanese word 
kami can seareely be referred to Chinese fon, fj, 05 
had been thonght likely by some, paper itself having 
doubtless been first imported from China together with 
literary notions in general, so that the adoption of a 
Chinese word to denote it would nut have been in itself 
improbable. 
 10.—A comparison of the two languages may ocension- 
ali: open ont wider fiells of interest than those hitherto 
mentioned. For example, does not the sisterly relation- 
ship of Jupanese and Luchnan prove, once for all, that 
Japanese is the langnage of the last invaders of Japan, not 
—aa there might hitherto have heen equally good reason to 
supposo—the language of earlier aboriginal inhabitants of, 
one of the central provinces (Yamato for instance, Japanese 
being often termed “ the language of Yamato "), adopted by 








5 : THE LUCHUAN LANGUAGE, 


conquerors comparatively few in numbers, as provincial 
Latin was adopted by the Franks and Normans, Chinese hy 
the Mongols and the Manchus, and similarly in many other 
instances of which history preserves the record? The case 
of Japanese must rather resemble that of Anglo-Saxon, which 
thrust back ond has at last nearly effaced the languages of 
éarlier populations, The solidarity between Japanese and 
Luchnau would otherwise remain inexplicable. Our belief 
is that legend points true for once in making Jim Tennd, 
the first “earthly Emperor” of Japan, begin his earcer in 
the extreme West of the country and thence fight his way 
eastwards. A glimee at the map shows Kyishii to he the 
portion of Japan nearest to the mainland of Asia, —Kyiishi, 
with little Tsushima os « convenient stepping-stone, Hy 
this easy ronte we may imagine the comqyuering race to hive 
entered the country ut a date previous to the third century 
of the Christian era ;—for the Geographical aud other names 
mentioned by the Chinese historians of that century 
lave an unmistakably Japanese ring. From Kytehi the 
invaders would have pressed forward East and North, 
exterminating some tribes af aborivines and incorporating 
others, as legend asserts to have been the ease. This 
process, which, by the eighth century after Christ, carried. 
Japanese culonisation up to about the fortieth parallel of 
Jatitnde, is still going on: for Yexo is ouly now beginning 
to fill up with Japanese, and the aborigines still form a 
considerable factor in the populution, Now is it not in- 
trinsieally probable that, while the main body moved north- 
east In the peneral direction of the land, a few atracelers, 
laggards, or Weaklings should have wandered sotth,— 
driven perhaps by defeat in internecine strife to take 
refuge in the little archipelago, whose islets stretch like the 
rungs of a ladder the whole way from the gulf of Kngo- 
shima in southern Kyashi to what is now known ns 
Great Luchn? History tells us of the arrival of snch 
rofngeos during the Middle Ages. Wh y should not the 
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an linguistic sfinition would thus find a very simple 


explanation, while the distance in time aud space amply 


accounts for the ex’sting differences.” 


Es | P| — u x 1 


11.—Perhaps av essay on a bitherto uoknown 
monige may be expected to idflicate, however briefly, 
whit that limguage contains in the way of written 
monuments. Overshadowed by two powerful ucighbours, 
Lochu has never developed a literature of its own. 
Chinese was for centuries the medinm of written inter- 
course among the learned; and since the Japanese: conquest 
on AD. 1609, the Japanese language has olso been 
studied by many, and tha Luehuans have given proof of 
considerable talont in the composition of classical Japa- 
nese verse, Oveasionally the Japanese Aan syllabary 
has been employed to transeribe sentences tu the verna- 
eular. ‘There even exist a few brief inscriptions of this 
hind on stone, But the divergent phonetic structure of 
the two languayes, and more especially the possession by 
Luebuan of several sounds which Japanese lacks, make 
the Kona an imperfect vehicle of transeription. 
12,—The rude ideographs employed on the island of 
Yonakuni, the most south-westerly of the Luchus, 
have been illustrated in our paper on “The Luchu Islands 
and their Inhabitants," printed im Vel, V., Nos. 4, 4, 





and 6, of the Journal of ‘the Royal Geographical Society, 


Rie May, and June, 1895 ; and we hope at no Gistant date 
to pulilish fuc-similes of the curious tallies enlled Shd-chii- 
met resorted to in the rural districts ¢ af Great Luehn for the 


“Part of the argument of this paragraph hes been already 
given in the same words in a paper contributed by the prevent 
writer to the “Journal of the Anthropological Institute" for 165, 
where it is alvo proved from Luchuan linguistic evidence that 
the torii, or Japanese Shinto gateway, is probably of foreign origin, 
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keeping of village accounts, Neither of these rough and 
ready systems, however, makea any attempt at representing 
the language phonetically. 

i}.—Besides a volume of popular poetry transcribed 
tant bien que malin « mixtura of Chinese characters and 
Aana, two other very curious manuseripts belonging to 
Mr. Nishi, Mayor of Shuri, were shown to us, and by the 
kind intervention of the Gévernor copied for ns, during our 
stay in the islands. One isa vocabulary of peculiar or 
obsolete words and phrases, compiled by Royal Command 
in the fiftieth year of the Chinese Emperor K'ang Hei 
(A.D. 1711),. The other, nearly a century older, as it 
datos from A, D. 1623, seoma to be a collection of ancient 
hymns or litorgieal chants, used in the religions services of 
the Royal Household. Great diflienlties necessarily attend 
the study of such texts, whose obseurity is doubled by their. 
transcription in a foreign and ill-adapted system of writing. 
Senso and sound being alike uneertuin, the would-be 
explorer finds the ground give way under him at every 
step. For the present ut least, we do not feel ourselves 
in a position to publish any satisfactory account of tho 
documents in question, 





twe have heen able to gather, the 
genuinely popular literature of Luchn falls under two 
heads,—the drama and short tyric pooms. The former 
is not written,—at least not word for word,—and the 
actors learn their parts from one another by word of 
mouth, The postry, too, is almost exclusively oral and 
mostly quite local, each village treasuring its own stanza 
which sats forth the incomparable beanty of the stream, 
the beach,” the hill, the giunt tree, or whatever other. 
feature renders that spot the fairest on earth in the esti- 
mation of the simple folk whose ancestors already dwelt 
there in immemorial antiquity. There are also of course 
certuin wise saws and terse Sayings often quoted; for 
whut nation ever entirely lacked a proverbial philosophy ? 


INTHODUOTORY REMARKS. ll 


15.—The Imechnan stanza consists of four lines, the 
nomber of syllables. in which is 8, 8, 8, G respectively, 
with a pause after the second line; and each stanza forms 
a complete poom. There is no rhyme, and long and 
short vowels are counted just alike, notwithstanding the 
strikingly marked difference of time employed in their enun- 
ciation, The points of similarity and dissimilarity to Japa- 
nese in all this are equally noticeable. Japanese, too, shows 
a preference for tiny poems of a single stanza, and knows 
nothing of rhyme. But its poems consist of five lines each, 
having respectively 5, 7, 5, 7. 7 syllables, with a pause 
after the third line; and long syllables count double, stand- 
ing as each dos for two distinct short syllubles in the 
earlier language, and being still so written. Thus, though 
the two kinds of stanza may well have sprung from ao 
common centre, their present complexion differs wwlely, 
az does also the effect produced by each on the ear. A 
few Luchnan proverbs and a. well-known lyric. drama 
containing several stanzas of poetry will be found in the 
present volume at the end of the ‘‘ Specimens of Con- 
yorsation.”” Of these “ Specimens of Conversation,’’ and 
of the short stories printed in triple eolumes,—Luchnan, 
Japanese, and English,—the Jopanese is the original in 
almost every case. This is to be regretted in so far as it 
tends to give an unduly Japanese, tinge to the Lachnan ; 
for all translations necessarily. borrow something from their 
original. Undor the circumstances, however, it was un- 
avoidable, 
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CHAP, Il,—PHONETIC SYSTEM. 


-16.—The transliteration of Lnchuan followed in 


this Essay is, as already incidentally stated; that 


now firmly established among foreigners of every 
nationality resident im Japan for the spelling of 
Japanese, and practically coincides with the system recom-. 
mended by the Royal Geographical Society, Ronghly 
speaking, the vowels are taken at their Italian, the con- 
sonants at ther English value, subject to the proviso that 
eh always sounds as in “‘chureh," gy always as in 


a give.” 


A fow French joeal writers still hold out for individual methods 
of spelling. The leading French missionaries, however, such 
as the Abbé Evrard and the Abbé Caron—authora of ‘yaluable 
educational works on the language—have cast in their lot with the 
Romanization Society, the Asiatic Society of Japan, the Dewtache 
Gesellschajt fir Nator- tnd Filkerkunde Ostesiene, and with English 
and German writers generally, in adopting the phonetic spelling ‘first 
sanebhabe a eenarsycn 640 by the authority of Dr. Hepburn's Japa- 
nese-English Dictionary, and generally current ever since, It is to be 
‘wished that all those his ik Europe publish learned works on Japa- 
nese subjects would, by conforming to this simple standard,—ensy 
to print and easy to read,—belp to brush away needless complications 
from the approaches to a subject already eo diificult a5 Japanese 
: philology. An orthography good enough for the Oriental Seminary 
at Berlin and for the Asiatic Soclety of Japan (which latter works on 

the spot, and with the very best means for attaining to a correct 
Judgment) should sarely satisfy individeal students in France, 
Ttaly, or Holland. 
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17.—The Luchuan vowel system is as follows -— 
a, @ 
i, ff uU, ti 


that ia to say, the three fundamental vowels 4, i, W appear 
both in a short and a long form, the intermediate vowels 
¢ and o in the long form only. Short ¢ exists but in the 
single word hiuhern, butterfly.” 


Modern Ispanese hos the five short vowels a, ¢, /, 0), and 
the long vowels @ and @ (i, and i only sporadically). These 
long vowels can, however, when occurring in true native words, be 
traced buck in every inatnneo to crasis, as Abe, head,” for 
ka-u-be; Oeoka (the name of a place), for O-he-soke; of (generally 
transliterated suv), to suck," for avfu, etc. But the great majority 
of modern Japanese long vowels occur in words derived from the 
Chinese, and may therefore be left out of account nf mene 
foreign intrusion. Archnie Japanese had only the five short vowels 
a, ¢, 7,0, 0, and there are slgns to the effect that the intermediate 
vowels ¢ and o were of lnter growth than the others, numerous 
words shoving « which afterwards came to: be pronounced with 
ano, as oi, “of” (modern wo); yuri, "than" (moder ori), 
while ¢ can bo proved to have arisen in many cases froma + fOr 
i+ a, as nageki, “ lamentation,” for noga-iki; tater’, “ stood,” 
for tachi-{-=tali-] ari (conf. Aston, p. 2H). 

Turning now to Luchnan, we find that # and 4, in that language 
also, are derivative—at any rate in one large class of cases (ea 
#89 and the small type under © 41), and in others where Japanese 
precorves an earlier form, ¢. 9. Loh. toléma, ** now," Jap. tadadmer, 
But the came cannot be said of 4, i, and @. Words such as ki,“ tree," 
(Jap. ki); mi, “the eye" (Jap. me): wi, * pig" (powsibly the same 
as Jap. i, Archato Jap. wi); dev, “ tail" (no cognate Jap. form), are 
impossible to secourt for by erasis in ihe present state of our 
knowledge: neither can we eay why yy, “ world,” should be short, 
while ya, “night, is long, both being yo (short) in Jnpanese, 
It seems most natural to sappose that the parent language 
from which Jnpunese ond Luchuan are derived possessed long @, 
i. @, os well ns short @, i, u, and that the southern danghter 
has retained this distinction, which had been abandoned by 
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na lias is an et ey aa 
survive (beginning of &th century after Christ), It is also to be 
yemarked that Luchuan wavers in not a few eases between the 
Tong and the short form. For instance, ti, “ the hand” (Jap. te), 
peal in spore compounds, but becomes short in others, as 

groping”? (Jap. fe saguri); ti-whoku, a hood lamp (Jap. 








te-ehohit), 
The student who notes in limine that Lochoan short é re- 


atacl f 





espunds to Japanese i and ¢, Luchuan short & to 
Japanese o and u, will possess the key to great numbers of 
words, Such a list a4 the following might be extended almost in- 
definitely :— 


kumi hoino this (adj) 
kari hore “this” (subst) 
kukura Lokuga ua the heart" 
ania - Mune aa eloth Lb] ' ve 
u ie ke wn honorific prefix 
Aichi KGahi _ * Confucius | 
Tl tera “a Buddhist temple 
a kaze * the wind” 


In such examples as the following. though other laws of letter: 
change also come into play, the consideration that Lack. i=Jap. e, 
and Luch. w—Jap. o, will serve to bring many Rppsirentiy” tntelated | 
words within measurable distance of exch other :— 
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‘Lneboan Japanese 
Ali : hive i beard 0 = 
nije eae ‘* oniun ' a 
Mey noma * to drink ". 
brecthed fii « “time” } 
foal offo. “ husband" : : 
uting ochirw to fall" < 
er latgiy vlna “woman " 
sei Kenge tie  speotaches" (Inut cont. 
kayami, “a mirror”) 
‘talbu tenba “a jor" 4 
gimani oginti >“ atunement" > 
‘Such instance ax this fot where Loch. avi represents Jap. _ 
nai, shows that the tule of correspondence here laid down has ita : 
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exceptions. While all of these cannot be accounted for in the 
present state of our Imowledge, some may cven now, serve to 
elucidate the role instead of invaliduting it. Thus Luch,wuji, \ a 
rainbow," is uiji in standard Japanese both modern and elassical, 
Certain Jap. dinlects, however, have woji; and the very earliest 
poetical remains have neji, thas proving the preeervation by Lachnan 
of an earlier form which Japanese, mich given tu the interchange 
‘ofuand i, bos altered. 


18.—The Luchuan long vowels are phonomenally long, 
taking twice or perhaps thrice as mach time to pronounces 
as the Jong vowels of English, Frouch, or German. The 
distinction between ‘long and short quantity is indicated 
in this Essay, as in the current transliteration of Japanese, 
by a stroke over the long vowels, ns Lamé, above’ (Jup. 
kami) ; kitai, ** 0 jar" (Jap. kame) ; kiwi, “a torbotse " (Jap. 
kame); wirikishung, “ amusing +" tata, “Thave taken ™ 
(Jap. totta); hing, “0 time; kal, ‘' n-spuler.” 


Such pairs of worda ns English “could” and “cooed,” Freneb 
metire and welfre, eof and sanle, German Doan and Bahn, give no 
pdequate ideo of the part played by quautity in Luchaan pronuncia- 
tion. Start a Luchnan on a long vowel, and you would thiuk that 
he regretted ever to lot it go. A visitor to the archipelago," who 
heard Luchuan spoken without attempting to learn it, writes of this 
uoparalicled length of quantity as follows: “There is another 
peculiarity in the language which distinguishes it fram any other 
known tongue. ‘This is the extraordinary pronunciation given to 
vowels in certain wonla. .... + It isa long drawl of the vowel, the 
tone of the voice of the person who speaks rising higher os the sound 
is uttered, ‘The pronunciation cannot be rendered in words, and no 
ayatern of transliteration would convey it; it must be heard to be 
understood," —This description is by no means exaggerated, except 
in so far as the difficulty of transliteration is concerned. Japanese 
jong vowels are long enough, but they are not to be compared to the 
Luchuan ones. 








* Mr. J. H. Goblins, of H. B. M. Consular Service, in a valuable 
paper entitled “Notes regarding the Principality of Loochoo,” | a). 
lished in the “Journal of the Society fo Arte,” June, 1852, 


# 








ak atstakicda sisson toeehieea dsiuaiadiadates 
as Italian vowels in non-accented syllables. has two degrees: 


of shortness, being sometimes almost qniescent, as in 
siching (which might also be written aichang or s'ching), #1 


am fond." After due consideration, it has not been deemed — 
necessary to distinguish these extra-short i's by any special 
mark; for their shortening seems to arise rather from” 
convenience of pronunciation at the present day than from 
any radical difference between them and ordinary short i. 


Japanese shows two degrees of shortness, not only in the case 
of i, but in that of wv. Tho extra-shortening is however, here 
certainly modern, and possesses no theoretical importance. Luchuan 
extra-short falmost always corresponds to Japanese extre-short w. 
Thus the word aching given in the text is ewhki  Cxnnouneen ake 
or aki) in Japanese. 


 20.—The modern Luchuan language abhors diph- 
thongs as much as it delights in long vowels. All such diph- 


thongs as presumably existed at an earlier stage of develop- 
ment have passed by crasis into 1 single long vowel. On 
the other hand, a few instances of diphthongs lve arisen 
from the dropping of r, a lutter which, ns will be notieod 
further on, gives great tronble to Luchuan organs to 
prononnce. 


Where Japanese retains the earlier form of or ae in many words 
both mative and borrowed from the Chinese, Lochuan shows the 
long vowel 7. Such sre Reyaxg, “to return” (Jap. kaeru): md, 
“front (Jap. mae); mi-fe [d@birwl, “thank you (probably Chin. 
=f, of which the Jap. pronunciation would be ni-hai): 27-bang, 
the name of an official rank (Jap. cai-b0n), ote. Volgar speakers in 
Tékys and Eastern Japon generally, often corrupt af or ae into 
f, exactly in the same manner, Japanese ef (mostly in words of 
Chinese origin) is represented by #, n9 wi-vhn, % fy (Jap. met-alo), 
“a celebrated place.” Such words as agai, “east” (Jap. agari, 
“rising),” and Shui, the name of the capital of Lnehu (Jap. Shuri, 
Chin. Shou-li YF), are examples of the origination of a diph« 
thong biarengh the dropping of the letter r. 
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vee the subject of tonic aoeent in Jupaness, see « Cablog. Hee 
Handbook.” © 27, pp. 19-20. Europeans accustomed only to 
’ strongly accented Innguages, euch as English or German, might at 
first easily confound the effects of quantity with those of accent, and 
imagine, for instance, that the word kimi, “a jer’ was accented 
on the first syllable. This ts not go:—the difference between 
* the ka and the wi is one of length, not of stress. In kami, “8 
tortoise,” ki is sounded no lest long hecause wi is long also. 
Again, tuke wf-tite#, the “isolated state” of 2f-fiiei, “0 eycad ™ 
or + sago-palm." flere all three syllables have to be sounded 
long; but a trained ear listening to a mative speaking oannol 
detect any greater stress on one than on the other, Doubtless 
all scholars admit theoretically, with the tradition of Greek and. 
Latin before than, the essential difference between quantity 
and oooent; but the pronunication of those dead langoages by 
every modern European nation shows how imperfectly the theory: 
ic tranelated into practice, 


22. The consonants are :— 
Burg phe 9 & cet enephi, oth bond 


Gopan b od og J ds 
Neals om hg * 
Fricatives w ower ye pee 
Aspirates f h 
ry Po Thess consonants are the same as in Japanese, plus a peculing 


a and a pecolins y (here spelt wir and yy), for which see S49 
24 and 80 respectively. The same intimate relation as sin 
: Japanese subsists also in Lochuan between the pairs of surds 
As and sonants, the former being tbe originals from which the 
jatter were differentiated by softening: and as in Japanese, 
| 60 bere also, the aspirates f and s—originally derived from 
7* p—commonly replace the latter letter, which would be the pro- 
~ per surd correlative of b. The Western dialects of Layee 
Py irne to wn original, usage which the Awa orthography still 
; ‘indicates, distinguish French j (st), the sonant corresponding to: 
7 Mop. vol. xxii : 
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should spiny =r the et “Gat in this gota corrupt) 
specoh of Tokyé in having but one sonant letter—vix- English j- 
to represent the two surd letters in question. 


25.—S and si are difficult to distinguish in certain 
words, especially where 1» u or on é follows. For 
instance, shung, ‘to do,’ sounds nearly if not quite like 
ging in the mouths of some speakers; menshéng, an 
honorific verb equivalent to the Japanese frassharu, “to 
come,” “to go,” is also pronounced menséng. 


Though no such uncertainty exists within the limits of the 
giandard Japanese of Tikyé, the various Japanese dinlects, when 
compared among each other, show that in Japanese too the line 
between « and «ft is not sharply drawn. Thos, in the West they 
say sh¢ where Tokyi has se. Compare algo the universes] 
alteration of Classic «i (ut lenst we must suppose & to have been. 
pronounced «i in Classical times) to modern shi. 


24.—Ch, os already noted, sounds always as in the 
English word “church,” while ita sonant equivalent ) is 
Pronounced as in “ judge.” 


The letter ch in Japanese always represents an original f.. 
hus chichi, “father,” stands for titi (conf. the alter- 
native forma toto and tete); chi stands for Chinese ti, jy, and 
so on. With very few exoeptions (uting, Jap. ochirt, ‘* te fall," 
being one), Luchuan agrees with Japanese in the eases where. 
the latter language has altered ¢ to ch. To these it adds another 
large class of its own, where the ch ia derived from &, this change 
being specially frequent when the vowel 7 or the vowel o follows, | 
Where Japanese, for instance, has kiku, “to hear,” Luchuan shows 
os chickuny. Similarly, 


Jap. Luch. 
thu ichung “to go" 

3 wake wach * front" 
kind china “ yooterday " 
kiru , ching “ to out” 
kure ching “ to come” 


kina cAd ms " the liver" 
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And likewise in such words borrowed from the Chinese a6 


ki-sha $i chi-whea “ railway” 
ken yl ching a measare of distance 
het-natan = ie chi-aceci a4 pollce ne 


kem-Butaw 2, fy chim-Lutai sightseeing 

The substitution of ch for k is of course one of the most 
familiar of all linguistic changes, Pekingese gives a thorough= 
going example of it, every k being there turned into ch before a 
or fi, as Pei-ching for “ Peking,” ond the people being incapable 
of even Aeering the difference between ki and ciri, much less pro 
nouncing it. Louchuan does not go this length. Though numerous” 
Kis before ( and u have become ch, others still survive intact. Sach 
are ki, “ao tree” (Jap. ki); King, “to kick" (Jap. Sern) 7 
kia, “oa little while ago” (no cognate Jap. word etists), 
A compariion of several such pairs of words aa 

sachi (Jop. avki), * front; soki (Jap, cake), “ rice-beer ; " 

ching (Jap. kirn), “to cnt;" King (Jap. ker), “ to kick ;" 

chang (Jap. bern), ‘to come;” hitng (Jap. koun), “not to come ;" 
aeema to show that, for some unexplained reason, the letter & 
hes o better chance of surviving In o Luchuan word when the 
following i or u corresponds toe or o respectively in Japanere, than 
when the Japanese form also has i oru, as the case may be. Buch 
sporadic cases as Lochuan 

chayuny (Jap. kiern), "to go out” (of fire}, 

chdshung (Jap. kesw),“to pot out" “) “ 
testify to a still wider divergence between the two languages, and 


show us a Lachuan ch, apparently non-criginal, before a vowel othet 


than i or n. 

In sddition to the ci's derived from t ond from &, 
Lochuan has a third much emaller class owing ite origin to 
fhe metathesis of «ht into teh (= ch), nt lenst if we sssome—and 
it la diMienlt to do otherwise—that Japanese preserves the more 
ancient form of the words In question. dAcha (Jap. aahita), 
“to-morrow,” is a sporadic case, More interesting are the verba 
ending in shong, all of which make thelr past tense in chong {I. e, 
tehang, for shiang or ahitang); thus 

Lach. kurushung |} ., i ast kurnoha 

Jap. koran jf © kill Me a horonkita 

Luch. chighy I ‘a aa hi ii 

Jap. aenlen? j bo pat ont et hich 

Finally Lochoon has ch in a few primary words, such as 
cha, “what?" to which no cognate forma exiat in Japanese, 








The result of these several comeurrent ‘cannes is’ to render ch a 
much commoner sound in the southern than in the northern 
language. The letier & in the latter dominates, so to say, all the 
other consonants, forming from 6 to 7 per cent. of the total number 
of letters in any ordinary printed page of romanised Jnpanese. In 
Lochuan this proportion shrinks to 4-4 per cent., while the 
proportion of ch's in slightly under 1 per cent. in Japanese, and 
over 34 per cent. in Luchuan, . 

As Luchuan ch often represents Japanese &, so also doce. 
Lucbuan J often represent Japanese y. Muji, “ wheat" (Jap, mugi) 3 
mpuching, “to move” (Jap. neke), and some of the works alrealy 
quoted on p. 14 In another context, suchas ji (Jap. hige), and 
nit (Jap. megi), may serve na oxamples. The genesis of this letter 
ins the two languages seems to be as followac—I. &; IL 
g (bard as in “give"); UI. j in Luchuan, while ot Takyd, 
aud indeed in gtandani modern Japanese generally, it has 
sid intow sound which, though still truusliterated y, is really the 
madel oorrelative of that letter, viz. og, at leoet inthe middle of 
words.—Luchuan j also ootusionally represents Japanese d, for 
example in fijad, lott Shand), Jap, dfdard. 


25,—T's nnd ita sonaut correlative ds have heen classed 
as single letters, beeanse in this language family they have: 
proceeded from ¢ and i by differentiation, not hy the addi- 
tion of s or = from without, 


* Tae common Japanese syllable tw (with w very short) is re. 
quinrly represented in Lachuan by tai (i very short), both in mative 
words and in each a5 come from the Chinese, ¢. 1. 


ahee-mortai de alocy-antentialt “a book * j 


Japanese isn (thos pronoancel, but written zu in the now 
accepted orthography) fs represented, nat by Luehvan dei, as as 
might hore been expected, but by rf, ¢, a. “s 


Pes | ~ kona [den “ positively” =... 


26.—So far as pronuneiation is concerned, the only re- 
mark enlled for by the masal series is that the final letter 
which we have written xy throughout, approaches the sound 


-$ 4 


: c + ‘ 9 r* i 
. 3 ro _—* i : 4 4 rh er a 
hy TT sh | he ~ _** i aby eet s on 
ere ee gaa 

it _ mh » jst = ote AP 
< 6 Sine a Moe 
hl —_ a 


rather 


=, F 
* ‘ 
‘oot 


ofn when followed by a word vagina Pee aE or 
gibilant consonant. For instance ken, “thus,” clearly 
ends in m7; but kang sé, “if one acts thus,” might as well 
be written fan 02, were it not for the confusion liable to 
arise from tranacribing the sume word in two separate 
ways. 





Many aaah final nosals have been dropped in Jupanese. The 
word kun, just quoted, is an example, its Japanese equivalont 
being written bw (that this represents a lost nasal le proved by 
the analoyy of countless words borrowed from the Chinese, 04 .cu- 
kiyan, pronounced V'é-by6, from Chinese Twng-king ® #). and 

unced 3 by ao orasis of the two vowels. Similarly in 
the present tense of verbs, where Luchuan regularly retains 
a final. nasal of which even the earliest a Japanese preserves 
no trace, na fachung (Jap. ttaw), “to stand; " yang (Jap. inj, “to 
say," eic., ete., ete.—Lochuan n often Nee to Japanese 
m, the latter being probably the original letter. For instance, 
the island which the Japanese call Miyako, jime, is in Lachyan 
Naku-jima; Japanese youu, “to read,” is Luchuan yuaung ; 
Jap. wi, “ yet," is Lach, nd, ete., ote. 


pit Luchnan nasal consonants possess certain 
3 inrities. Not only ean they (at least » and a) be 
doubled at the beyinning of a word, e.g. vumi, * potato ” 








(Jap. ino); nua, “all (Sap. mina), s 


Modern Japanese shows traces of the same tendency in ihe 
ease of m only. Thus sna or mama, ‘a horse,” is commonly 
Pronounced, muss; mnie OF mnuutey, “plum-tree,” is pronognced 
mne, aud similarly in o few other words, 


but each nasalcan be prefixed at the beginning of a 
word to certain other cognate consonants—labial, dental, or 
guttural, as the case may be—viz. m top orb; m tod, ch, 
or j; and xy tok, Uneouth-sounding words, difficult of pro- 
nunciation by Japanese and even by European organs, are 
thus obtained. Here are a few examples :— 





ar 


= 





| "Jap. | 
woane mi dana (not used) “the nose" {bonorife). 


wibuseny  omod “heavy” 
ndi | (no cognate Jap. word) ‘‘ that" (conj), 
nehi mute “'geemng” , 
niyiny  deru “to go out” 
:, njuchtng  nyoku “to move" 
 ngkad (see below) *to™ 


Tn mpana, Luchuan preserves an original p which Jnpanese 
bas changed to A. On the other hand, Jap. has kept the vowel 4 
which Toehuan drops. Thut the bonour (if honour it be) of 
remaining trae to archaic forms, is seen to be equally divided 
belween the two languages. 

The cage of miwang and omoi in more difficult, At first 
sight the two words appear utterly unconnected. Remark, how- 
evcr, that sang in Loch. and i in Jap. are but terminations 
fggiutinated to the stem. The comparison is therefore to ba 
made only between the radical parts mia and omo, where we must 
remember what has been said in § 17 as to the regular oorre- 
spondence between Jap. o and Lneh. u, the latter being ‘pro- 
bably the original form of the sound. We thus get mbu and 
“uew, plua n bint to the effect that wun may stand for. an. 
eirlior ln, because m and & constantly interchange in Japanese 
(conf. Aston, p. 35). Having got so far, we ean, it is true, get 
no further. Bot when we find, in two cognate languages, two 
words agreeing in sense and closely similar in sound og 
miv and whe, we are surety justified in identifying them, 

Nai will be treated olin | 73. 

Nehi will seem lesa different from mite than appears 
al first sight, when it fs remombered that Lach. » often 
corresponds to Jap. m, and # to'«, while ch in both languages 
efter represents an. original f. 

Njiyung ond njuchung sapply teuahanioss of the | corre. 
spondence of initial Lueh, u to initia! Jap. (ors (these vowels 
doterchange in Jap., tee Aston, p. 29): for deru is iderw or. 
fur. in the older Classical tongue. Whether we ought to 
pociulnte an initial masal dropped in Japanese, and an f of @ 
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after the initial nasal dropped in Luchuan, cannot be determined 
in the present state of our knowledge. Such eases a5 ngkushi (Jap. 
mukashi), agketi (Jap. mukatte), show that such dropping of vowels 
is not unfamiliar to the Lochnan tongae- We thus obtain, iu the 
ease of mjiywny and ideru, the following regular correspondences, 
all of which, except that of y and r, have already been explained :— 


Lach, # = Jap. i 
j _ Ba al 
i = eel 
Vv = PEED 
i = = 
ng is dropped in Jap. 1 


The analysis of ajuchung and ngoku is :— 


Loch. 2 = Jap. 
j = ba c | 
td = = 

ch = #8 
iu i 


ny ix dropped in Jap. 


As for nkai, the last word on this list, our livypothesis con- 
cerning it will be found in § 74.—The above details may appear 
to some readers disproportionately minute. They have been given 
os o practical example of the method to be pursned in comparing 
Luchuan words with Japanese. The results obtained are perhaps 
meagre: but such oa they ure, do they not justify us in hoping 
for more, when the subject of which we can here morely seratch 
the surface, shall have been thoroughly dng into and explored ? 


25.—IV is mostly pronounced us in English. At 
other times it hus a much softer and narrower sound, 
rather more like that of # in the French word pris, 
but not exactly paralleled in any European language. 
We have written this modified sound sw in, tho absence 
of any suitable, Roman letter, m order te avoiul recourse 
to diacritical marks. 


Japanese has but one w, pronounced exactly as in English, bat 
heard only before the vowel a, and possibly still also, from the 
mouths of some speakers, before o in a few words, Before the 
other vowels it has been dropped from the spoken speceh, though 





itis still retained in writing, ‘not only before-o, but ulsa before 
andi (the Kaus letters’ 9, 2, and ge representing respectively wo, 
ee; and wi, as contrasted with o, , and 4, the symbols for plain 
® ¢,and i) Before weven the orthography retains no trace of « w, 
whose former presenow had, however, already been inferred hy 
Japanese scholars on theoretical grounds. The following words 
exemplify the retention by Luchuan of a w dropped in the modern 
Japanese pronupeimtion :— 


Luch. Jap. 

wang (er) are “to be" 

wed pansy. ic oiege =“ wore 

wd (Chin. sang, 7) fw)a “king " 

wis? (Chin, weil-p'aé (2 Be) [elise =“ funeral tablet". 
ery ata w[wlere “to plant” 

Me rou anssaney ‘wlogeme “to revere ™ 


These initial w's preserved in Lochuan speech and 
in Japanese spelling, but not in the modern Japanese speech, 
give a welcome independent testimony to the fidelity with 
which Japanese spelling representa an earlier prononciation of 
the Japanese language,—the pronunciation of from the Sth century, 
when this spelling was fixed, to the Lth when traces of imegularity 
and confusion begin ta appear in the manuscripts thit have-hean 
handed down. No testimony more completely independent: could: 
be-desired for; for the Japanese literati have never known anything 
of Tnchuan, and it they bad, would buve despised it utterly as 

Lachuan we, inthe few words commencing with it, generally 
forresponds to Japanese ui, as - 

town ufw]e “top,” “ above," 

The combination kiwi sounds nearly like German 44 in some 
few words, especially the common ficiri (or Kiri), “ please [give).” 


29.—The Luehuan r is so. soft that it tends to 
Pass into y, and often altogether disappears, Thus 
in Shui, the wame of the capital,—for Shwri (conf, 
Jap. Shui, Chin. Show-li W¥), the r has vanished 
complotely ; see also* 20. In the “ Isolated State" (see 
Chap. IIT) of the same word, viz, Shuyé, the y. still_remnins 
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Compare also such pairs of words a 


Tucti. Jap. 
agai, east egal “rising” 
fijad hiderd det (hand) ™ 
fuya egy fora. “to take” 
ported yy eaeg rarer to forget” 
ching care “to come 
ching hire “ty weer" 


-¥p someiof which Jap, r is represented by Luck. y.and in others 
dropped ontirely. While there i« no doubt whatever of the 
frequent paseage of r into y im Luchuan, it ia nevertheless not 
certain that ris the oller letter in every case where the two 
langunges differ; for «a comparison of wodern with archaic 
Japanese discloses the remarkable fact that an early Jap. y has 
oceasionally been changed into r at & later stage, A good 
example is supplied by the passive iarmination of verbs, whose 
life-history ié as followe:— 

Arch, ayurn, Class. aruru, Modern arert, 

Possibly in Japnnese the tendency to eoften F into y° wiht 
arrested at o very early date) and, even turned: the other 
way. In Luchuan, on the contrary, it haa porsned its course 
unehecked, tii! at last the whole population has eontmected 
an aversion to pronouneing the r similar to that extibited 
by thoes English speakers who say “ cwtige for “ carri- 
age.” Conscious of this national defect; semi-educated Lucho- 
ane who wish to show that they can sound their r’s in talking Japa: 
nese, sometimes pick them up in places where they ore mot wanted, 
fost os Englishmen of » similar class will say “Victoriar our Queen.” 
Thus we have heard the Jap. word koi, “carp.” turned into 
kori by o Nafa speaker, who, remembering that many other Japa- 
nese words differed from their Luchnan equivalents hy having a 
medial r, thought he would air his Luowledge uf this uct by 
inserting one where unfortunately it wes not wanted. 


80.—Y has two sounds,—the ordivary English sound 
agin “yes,” and another which is extremely difficult for a 
European or a Japanese to apprebend, but which furtunately 
oceurs only in a smal) number of words, for mstance, wane, 
“indigo.” This diffienlt is so mnel softer, so much more 
evanescent and intangible, so to say, than English y, that 











one is tempted to atic vbatit-one doeneo,. 
‘the native teacher insists on its restoration, or at least on 
the restoration of something that his ear misses, but which 
the European ear can  searcely distinguish and the 
Evropean mouth fails to prononnee. This peenliar sound 
has been written wy. 


That the Luchoans conceive of it a5 A sort of y, is shown by 
their choice of Japanese Kane letters to represent it,—for instance 


4y for the exclamation yy@ meaning “alas,” whereas the @ of ~ 


surprise thay transcribe by 7. On the other hand fi ee 
etymologreinally to the absence of y in Jap., thus :— 


Luch. Jap, 
yya lt a.f ; Blas! . F 
yye ai indigo, 


$1.—In Luchuan, as in Japanese, f is a pure labial— 
not the English labio-dental ; Ais pronounced exactly ag 
in Fnglish, and the two letters / eel Nara taey related, 
both representing an earlier p. | 


{a Japanese, f can stand only before uw, h ouly before the 
four other vowels ao, ¢, #, and @. In Lochuan, when w or is 
the following vowel, the same speaker will sound. the aaa 
word sometimes with an fi suinetines with an A, without being 
conscious of the difference; thua funi or Ain, * ‘a ship;" (Jap 
fine) 5/6 or AG,“ side" (Jap. ka, from Chinese fang,  j-« Before the 
vowel @ only f can be used, as fu, “quick” (Jap. hayat), 
Before a and i, o clear distinction between and A is drawn, 
thug: 


Juje, “mother (Jap. haha); but hana, “ flower” (Jap. 
Aerner) ; 

Jr, “fire” (Jap. hi); but hibieli “echo” (Jap. Aibiky. ‘The 
J is so well-marked in these and numerous other cases as to 
precluite the supposition that this labial napirate is obsolescent, 


32.—In Luchusn, as in Japanese, conscnanta written — 


double must beclsarly pronounced double, after the fashion 
of such Mngliah words as “ shot-tower,”” * meaeness," 
or Italian petro," “sass0," “ Corarei,’? \For instance 
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chassa! “how mich?" must not be confounded with 
chad, an emphatic way of saying “* came,” —Only surds 
can be doubled, never souarts. Occasionally an initial 
consonant is doubled for emphasis’ sake after a vowel 
in the preceding word ; for instance, an tefl (tch—=ch+ 
ch), ‘that person"? (for anu elit). 


88.—The general rule of syllabification is @ consona nf 
and a yowel, a consonant and a vowel, and 50 on, ¢ 9° 
hobeu, “a, viper; duku, © very.” Ch andj, ts and dz, fw 
and wr, and still more such combinations a3 as mip, neh, 
etc., reviewed in % 27, form exceptions. 


Apropoa of the rule of syllabification, notice that Lachuan 
is freer than Japanese in being able to prefix nearly all its 
consonants to all ite vowels. Thus it has i, ta, ond chi, where Japa 
nese has chi (+) only; tu and fu, where Japanese has teu (¥ only; 
si and shi, where Japanese has ahi (#) only ; fu and Aa where Japa- 
nese has ha (#) only; fi and Ai where Japanese has hi (ts) only. 
Add to this its greater use of consonantal combinations, and it 
resulta that the syilabification of the language ts richer. <A countor- 
balancing disadvantage, in the absence of a mative script, is 
the impossibility of writing Lochuan correctly in Japanese Kana, 
that syllabary offering no means ol distinguishing such pairs of 
eyllables as thoge above-mentioned. One of the things the present 
writer’s Luchuwn trienda never failed to notice with astunishment, 
was his ability to distinguish between ti and ter, ti and ti, eto. 
To Europeang indeed, this will seem mo very extraordinary talent ; 
but the only foreigners whom the Luchuans had hitherto met—viz. 
their Japanese masters—could not even hear the difference, much 
less pronounce it, least of all indicate it in writing. 


$4,—All words end either in a vowel or mn ny. 





Apparent exceptions to this rule are caused by the elision ol 
s short final vowel, and the assimilation of the preceding con- 
sonant to that which follows. This happens chietly in the case of 
the letter ¢, thus: Na wii yut tifwrul ™ What place?" (more 
lit. “a place called what?") where yut stands for yurm, the 
attribotive form of the present tense of yuay, “lo say,” 
+ Lo éall,"" 


ne i 


mal Te 

—_ 34 i a a Ty | 
— os. | ; - 

a = set NA = 








; ng omits arin the’ proesis of Word: 
mnie thus’ Mi, ‘*tree,"" birt chavu-gt, “a fine 
tree; "" hana, Hower. but shiru-bene, ‘a white 
flower,” —no —not indeed that the change is necessarily effected 
im every ease, but that it is the general rule for the 
majority of cases. Luehuan seems to employ the \ igari 


even oftener than Japanese does, 

(This change of tinto a, & into gh and f into 6, ate., is a0 
fouiliar to all students of Japanese, that we need do no mare 
here than refer to “UT 28 ot seq. of the “ Colllog. Jap. Hand 
book." | 
nes ‘simple shi Niet sip fh nigorited Lote 

his seems to happen somewhat frequently in Luchnan 
in the caso of y. t ' 




















iawn, 5A un interrogative particle. 
‘gaat “aorab.” | 
garasi avast =a erow,” 
gensang harwi light!” (“not heavy "), 
fa 
= 
4 7.  : —_. ; 
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CHAP. I11.—ISOLATIO‘. 


$6.—At the threshohi of Luchoan grammar wef 
eveounter the peculiar phenomenon of “Tsolation,” which 
exerts ita influence on every part of speech by affecting 
the final letters of words, and which forms one of the most 
characteristic features of the language. 


Japanese possesses, it ix true, something closely analogous 
in effect, viz~ the “Isolating Particle wa" (cont, “Colloq. Jap. 
Handbeok,”" 9 122 ct aeg,), and it is from this that we bare borrowed 
the technical term ‘Isolation"’ to denote the erammatical pheno- 
menon in question. The difference is that wa, as an independant 
particle, causes no chacge in the words to which it is saflixed :— 
the process is analytieal, In Luechuan, on the contrary, the 
process is synthetic. Loeluan, in this respect, is more like 
Latin with its cases, Japanese more like French or English, 
which, instend of case-endings, empluy separate particles. 


87.—“‘Isolation corresponds to the use of an em- 
phatic sceent, or to such phrases as, “ with regard to,"" 
“quant a," or per and 6€ in Greek (when two “ isolated" 
words are opposed to each other antithetically). Perhaps 
its grammatical nature may be still more aptly illustrated 
by such earrent French expressions as Le concot, quand 
part-il! Cette guerre, qu'en penars-woun ? where fe conrot 
ahd cette querre are, so to say, lifted ont of the regular 
context of the sentence, and put away in o place by 
themselves, What we should term the subject of the 
sentence is sometimes thus isolated; but as often as 
not it is some other word, and sometimes a whole 
phrase. 


dj ash TL a alle cae 


\ a w 
a + = i ; _— _ ? = r 
Se ees ~ er eT, a See” —> 
ipomelee oe is a ed es i J aa Sy 
ms "L ayo a, ine. ‘ok. buat [av - S 
80 rm necmvan tasernon 
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88 The rule for” orig hr or Plain” 
: os . 7 LS a P ifn, 
Forin | ofa word into the Isolated is as follo c— | 






“ long vowels add va 


Isolated. 


fisha fish “leg” 
ountet atid “a mountain + 


aia 


wich miché “road” 
dy d-chi tipdi-ché ad sickness 1% 
sti-titsi —ssill-tittsd eyond 


chu chide 


quaikn | gueike ‘¢ enstle "" ! 
gajang (Ep “ mosq ite 

ang tind “heaven , 
urna WRG aa thing re 

bat dbo nper aa ores Bi. DL a 

height Rdigi-yet “ face 

Jin-t5 fin-t6-ya ‘Cenewar 


‘Notice, by the examples af byd-eht i %&, Jap. pronine. by6-ki), 2 - 

wii.titei (i f4, Jap. pronune, ao-tetsi), ting (K, Jap. pronune, tei), 
__fi-t8 (3% F, Jap. pronane. hew-ti), that words borrowed from the Ohi- 
nese follow the rule no less than do native vocubles.—Herowith a con- : 
spectua of the other words quoted, which may serve to emphasise 
further some of the remarks made in the chapter on the Phonetic 

System, and to illustrate the relation between the sister lan- 

ssp 

Pisha," leg," cant, Jap. hiss, “knee.” ‘The Jap: for leg" ts ashi, 
. which ‘word existe in Lushuan aleo. ‘The latter language, however, 
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draws a distinction, isha being an honorific, and ashi a ride term, 

A Lochuan set forth to us the difference thus: “You must say the 

fisha of a gentleman, but the ashi of such creatures us pige or 

eoolies.” The relation between the two thus recalla that between 

German een and freaen. 
Yama," moustain,” same aa in Jnp. 


Haiya, “ pillar,” probably identical with Jap. hashirea having 
the same sense. The correspondence of Loch, y to Jap. 7, though 
not elsewhere met with before a, ia common before some of the other 
vowels, On the other hand, there is no second instance of the 
dropping in Luch. of » Jap. #h. 


Michi, * road," same as in Jap. 


Chu, * person," also “one " in compounds, as chu-furn, “ one 
barrel," must be identified with Jap. bite, which has the same double 
meaning. Modern Eastern Jap., with which Luch. agrees bette; 
(jn several respects than with the topograhically nearer dlinlects 
of the West and South, pronounces this word as sito. May we attri- 
butethe Lunch. form to metathesi«,—-teho, that is cho, that ia chu 
(Lach. always having w for o)? It has been shown in © 24 
that on exactly similar metathetical process does take place in 


Tabaku, Jap. tabako, both of course from some European 
form of the word “tobacco,” probably the Spanish or 
Portogucse. 

Gueiku, “castle.” This word has no Jap. kin, “castle” being 
shiro in that language. Possibly it may be borrowed from bhe 
Chinese fy 7g, lit. “august lodging,” of which gu sika would be the 
regular Luchoan pronunciation. 

Gajany, “mosquito.” Apparently no connection with Jap., 
in which language “ mosquito ™ is ka, 

Munn or mang, “ thing.’ Identical with Jap. mono, also vulg. 
mon.” 

Ba, “occasion,” “ when,” almost certainly to be identified with 
Jap. ba, “place.” Jnpanese ases the compound ba~ai in the sense af 
*' pocasion.”' 

Kagi, “face. The Jap, equivalent kao (for kako) begins with 
a closely allied syllable, Luch. long ¢ and Jap. short a being tre. 
quently interchanged. But what of the second syllables of the two 
words in question ? 
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$2 THE LUCHUAK LANGUAGE. 


$9.-—The preceding examples are all nouns. Here are 
a few from other parts of speech :-— 


Plain, Isolated. 
*  ewwnnees kena ‘* here” 
ri ne in” 
pias wad? “noth * 
nehi (=Jap. mite) ncht (Tap. mite ew) *seeng ”* 
asi (Jap. aru heestis) as? (—Jap. aru koto wa) to be ™ 
Fecal leet Fuahaki ou desirous " 
NnjH No “vou (honorific) 
we ydl-yan “von” (common) 


The relation of some of these words to Japanese will be dis- 
cusses later ou. 


40.— Certain words ini make their Isolated Form in yi. 
The irregularity here is for the most part only apparent, an 
original r having first been softened into y (oonf. © 29), 
and then «dropped before the kindred vowel i, ‘Thus Shai, 
the Luchoan capital, becomes Shey?, doubtless for earlier 
Sint-ri and Shu-ré respectively, which would be quite aceord- 
ing torule. Wachi, wachiyé or wachké, * reason "' (Jap, waki), 
and perhaps one or two more in / nianifest a slight irregularity 
of a kindred kind, The only quite abnormal form. noticed is 


Plain Isolated 


weeny cermnne ES 


For further remarks on this Pronoun, see Chap. IV, espe- 
cially ©" 52-8, 


41.—So0me few words do not admit of Isolation, oven 
where Japanuse analogies would lead one to expect it; for 
instance, ww, “of, has no sich Isolated Form ns md, 
though in Japanese the corresponding idiom vo wa reeurs at 
every turn. Contrariwise, the imperative mood has an 
Isolated Form of peenliar use,—as tri, tard, “take ™ 
(conf. © 118), unparalleled by anything in Japanese, 
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erke 
(Chap. VU, pass., but especially ‘ 117-119) of how 
some tenses possess both Plain and Isolated Forms, whereas 
certain others, furmed etymolugically hy means of Lactation, 
do not admit of any such distinction in function. 


Two questions now arise:—can the Teolated inflections of 
Luchuan be explained? and if so, have they any original affinity with 
the particle wa, which Is the sign of Isolation in Japanese ? Though 
fur from attempting to speak with certainty in the present 
rudimentary sinte of our knowledge, we incline to answer 
both questions in the affirmative. No doubt, a6 Isolation ts akin 
to emphasis, it might well be that while the Japanese resorted 
to the use of a separate particle to mark this emphasis,—a particle 
betieved to have originally meant “thing,” like the somewhat 
similar Chinese particle 4 (ch'¢).—it is possible, we say, that 
the Luchuans independently adupted the not unnotoral method 
of indicating it by means of vowel lengihening. Short a 
would thus naturally become @ in the Isolated State ; but in the 
cave of the other vowels the process is less easy to follow. Why 
should ¢ become # rather than i, and w become @ rather than @, 
to say nothing of final ng becoming 14, and long vowels adding ya ?- 
The difficulties, though still considerable, seem lesa insuperable 
if we anppose that, a in Japanese go also in Lochuan, wa was the 
original Isolating particle, and that all these particular phenomena 
of the modern Luchuan language hare arisen through the action ol 
phonetic decay moditying the single syllable wa into the multiplicity of 
forma we now see. That we represents on earlier ha, this o still 
earlier fa, and this again in all probability a pa in archaic times, is 
a consideration which need not trouble us; for nombers of other 


Pf, hw words have followed an identical course in the two languages, 


and we even find in such pairs of words ns 
Jap. Okinawa Luch. Uchind, Great Lucho “ 
“kata “ke “bark” 
exact counterparia of the forms 
Jap. hita wa Luch. jfieha 
Jap. yoma wa Lach. yam 


ete., where the wa in Jop, and tho final vowel lengthening in Luch. 


occur, not as constituent olaments of * Plain words, bul as signs of 


grammatical Isolation. The a @ series would thus easily be account- 


Sop. vol, = xiii—<t. 


Explanations will be found under the heading of V 











4d for, by supposing acunsgaaddhce bine masinasell 
the preceding short 4, the w being absorbed, and the two chort a's 
running together into one long a. ify 

The second rubrie ("short i becomes é@ in Isolation") requires 
that we should recall the fnet already mentioned in © 17, and 
first brought to light by Mr, Aston, that ¢ in Japanese results not 


only from.a+i, but also from i-+-a, as keri for ki-ari, Thee result- 
ing from such a crasis ought, one might: argue a priori, to be long. 
But JInpancee dislikes long vowels. Luchuan, on the contrary, 
delights in them; and thus, om our theory, michi wa naturally. 


and regolarly became miché, byd-chi wa bocame byd-hé, eto., ete. 

Third rubric ('' short u becomes din Isolation"), Weare not 
aware that Japanese offers any examples of an o originating from 
wba, Bot if ¢ (@ in Luehuan) can result from i+, it. would 
be consistent for @ In Lnchuan to result from wta; and thoa— 
dropping the was before—we shonld regularly obtain chad from 
chi wo, fabaks from tobaku wa, ete, 


The fourth rabrie (my becbmes nd in Isolation") offers more 


difficulty. We ean only assume that this class of words came, 
for some unexplained reasun, to follow the analogy of words 
iow, This will seem less improbable if we remember that in 
Japanese the relation between final w (=Luch ng) and the vowel 
u ia very close, such w's tending constantly to pass intow. Possibly 
the Lochoan words now terminating in.wg formerly terminated in 
nu, through inability to pronounce a final consonant. Thus, where 
the modern language has gajang, ting, ete., the older forma. may 
have been gajanu, tine, which would regularly have yielded the 
Isolated Forms gajami, ting, in accordance with Roabric U1. Thia 


class of words must, however, be allowed to ft in less well than the 


others with our hypothesis, 

The fifth rubric offers no difficulty, the particle wa being 
often corrupted into ya even in Japanese. We thos see how 
easily Luchuan &j-ya, for instance, might represent on earlier ba 
wo, kigi-ya on earlier kdyi wa, ond so on. 

As before said, we by no means firmly hold to the theory 
of the derivation of the Luchuan Isolated Forms as here set forth, 
We merely eaggest it, aa fairly fitting the observed facta when 
sifted in the light of our knowledge of the nearest related language. 
Enowing too, as we do, the cesentially external and agglutinative 
nature of the grammatical processes generally in Japanese, Korean, 
and indeed all Rast-Asiatic languages, we are justified in suspecting 
and seeking for similar external causes in the case of Lochuan. 
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‘partici nak or anakns with precisely the samo fanotions. For 
‘Lochuan alone to mark thia particular grammatical relation by o 
genuine vowel inflection, would therefore be passing strange. 
In connection with this chapter, the. reader is advised to 
merenennay Je sale in the next chapter, 419 48 et req on the 

pot "J ion 7 in by means of the 
gelutinated ‘particles Piya i ‘vespectively, as these henomena | 
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CHAP. IVY.—THE NOUN AND PRONOTN, 


42.—The grammar of the Luchuan Noun differs 
considerably from that of the same part of speech in Euro- 
pean tongues, the idea of gender being toreign to the 
Far-Eastern mind, number being left to be gathered from 
the context, and case being managed by independent words 
called postpositions, which correspond to our prepositions, 
but follow the noun instead of preceding it (see Chap. V). 
The so-called Pronouns differ in no way from ordinary 
Nouns. 

Needless to sny that Jupanese shows entire agreement on o 
poiat so fundamental to the whole Far-Eastern group of poly- 
aylabioe languages as the above, 


45.—The only approach to a pluralising snffix that 
has been mot with ts chi, 
No Japanese equivalent exists, 
used sometimes independently in the sense of “ they,” ¢.y. 
Chd-ya chassang y'atang There were «any 
(it, Jap.) Karera-wa ikura-mo de atta} number of them 
but also as in the following examples :— 
nya, “ parent ;"" ya nu cha, “ parents,” 
Hild, “comrade +" duahi av chi, “ comrades," 
No (Jap. noj—" of." 

The very common word td or tiny, meaning “ etcetera," 
may perhaps be mentioned in the same context, Thus 
tht-grd, “a pebble" (lit. “stone child "); tehi-gird-ta, 
“pebbles and such-like.” Sporadic instances are also met 
with of the formation of a sort of plural by means of 
reduplication, as tutra-mura, “ various villages ;"" Jneni- 
. huni, '' vessels of all deseriptions.” 
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Japanese has no word related to ti? or ting, unless we necept 
On the other hand, the rare instances of pluralisation by reda- 
plication seem to be identical in the two langanges. Thus Lach. 
huni-buni is Jap. fune-bune. The second member of such compounds 
always sseumes the Nigori, if commencing with one of the letters. 
ansceptible of that change, | | 

44.—In the absence of grammatical gender, all names 
of animals apply indiscriminately to both sexes, just like 
the English words ‘‘elephant," “fish,” “spider,” and 
scores of others, But if the turn of conversation should 
render explicit reference to the animal's sex indispensable, 
this can be managed by prefixing the word wi, “male,” oF 
wt, “female,” thus : 

mort, ‘* horse (in general); wi-mana, “ stallion ;"" mi 
wuna, ‘ mare.” ft , 

rd, “pig™ (in g ); wil-wd, “hog”; mi-wd, 
4 gow. | 

The full words signifying “male” and “female” im 
gpeaking of animals are wi-mung wi-muny, lit. “ female 
thing, male thing," the order in which it is enstomary to 
mention thembeing the reverse of ours. 

Conf. the Jap. prefixes o (written with the Kena character 7, 
properly wo, which shows that the Luch. Initial w was originally 
eommon to this word in both Innguages), “male,” and me» 
“female: also the full words mes osu (for wosu), “female and 
male.” The original import of the syllable mm in these Jap. 
words remains obscure. : 

45, —Comrounn Nouns are numerous, asin all languages 
of the Altaic type, and ean be formed almost at will. 
Speaking generally, the first member of a compound 
hasha~nad “@ banana (-frnit)" 
chi-gakai “anxiety (lit, spirit-hanging) 
ufu-nd ‘é a great earthquake " 
hentet- Haha + one (lit, side) leg ™ 
Aaru-ydiltti “a hut’ (lit. “ moor dwelling’) 
mnaji- mung ‘a ghoul” (lit, “'? thing”) 





q 














‘Very rarely the two members: of ‘the compound are 
co-ordinated, ns'tuji-mite, “ubband and wife" (lit. “ wife 
husband."') | 


The “ Colloq. Jap, Handbook," © © 45-51, should be consulted in 
this connection, the two languages agreeing so closely in their nse of 
compound nouns that it would be waste of space to daseribe 
hore in detail ull the varieties that occur in Lucboan, ‘The Jap. 
eérrespondences of ‘the tiamiples piven in the large type of this 
Paragraph opr as follows :— ; 
Hasha-wei. The species of banana-tres whose fibre is weed 
for weaving (Musa tertilis) is termed hoakd, while the sdibls 
gpectes is dusk. It therefore seems curious that the froit 
Bhould be basha-nai, with two a's both short (cout, 4-17); yet suok 
ig apparently ihe case, Japanese uses the word Sashé (corresponding 
etymologically to Lach. bash) for bath species, and brsha no mi 
for the fruit,—mi, “fruit,” signifying properly “body.” ‘The 
Tachuan équivalent wai has a different origin, belog connected 
with the verb naywng (Jap. wer), “to become,” henoe 
“to'ripen,”” 
Ohi-gakoi—Jap. ki-gakeri, by the usual Luch. change of 
K to. ch ond the dropping of the r.. the Jap. form of the word being 
the more original of the two. 
Ufu-n?. In both parts of this compound, Loch. is more 
original than Jap., fu, “ great" (oho in old Jap.), having been 
rediiced tod in modern Jap., while mae (better waye), the archaio 
equivalent of m7, has been lost and replaced by the foreign tenn 
fi-ihin, borrowed fram the Chinese # iti-chén). 
Kata-fisha, The Jap. equivalent is katu-ashi. For ashi and 
isha see above, pp. 80-31, , 

Hfaru-yadui. Here hern =Jap. hara ; but the Satsuma dialect of 
Jap. agrees with “Lach: in: stibstitiiting final Ww for w in this and 
tortain other words. Yidwis-Jap. yedori, ore Doth really them. 
sulvoe compounds, viz. of Lach. yd,“ house," and tuyiwniy, * to take :** 
and of Jap. ya and torw respectively. Japanese does not lise the ecm. 
poutd Awra-yadori, which Lach. haru-yadwi would lead us to expect. 

Moaji-minng, commonly need as a tenn of abuse, has no precise, 
Jap. equivalent, nor {fs the etymology of maji clear, Compare, 
however, such neo-classical Jap. expressions as nit git-pokora, 
“@ depraved heart,” apparently connected with the -vetly ‘imagery 


* to be crodked,” 
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Tuji, boa been treated of alresdy in 4% 9. In view of the 
existence of the feminine prefix mi, it may seem strange that mitu 
should bave the masculine sense of “husband.” Japanese sheds 
no light on the matter. 


46.—Among compounds may be noticed class eor- 
responding to the diminutives of European languages. 
Luchnan makes«ite diminutives in two ways, viz., either 
by prefixing gua, thus, 


mua “horse; ” — geunc-meniit “@ foal" 
isl “stone; ' | grime tnlii ‘(pebble ~ 
shia islands" gonet-shinia “4 islet © 


or by suffixing gwd, 0s 


waa “horse; uiemibad - ural ‘ foul" 
iki atone; tehi-geld “© pebble” 
we pig” weed “sucking-pig ” 


Guma should probably be identified with the first two syllables 
ofthe Jap. words komakai, “ minute," kowvs-mono, “small (sundry) 
warev.” Gwa is the Niporied form of ‘ud, “a child,” possibly 
‘Jentical with the aywonymous Jap. ko, though & difficmlty, is 
cansed by the «. Japanese makes its diminntives by prefixing -o, 
thus following a course exactly contrary to Luchuan. For inatance, 
where Luch. bas-dabi-giea, Jap. hne ko-iahi. 


47.—The phenomena most resembling an inflection of 
nouns—though widely differing in purport from the ‘‘eases” 
of European languages—are those of ‘* Isolation.” disenssed 
at length in the preceding chapter, and of “Apgre- 
gation” and Interrogation to be now more briefly 
explained. 


48.—Accrrcatiox is the opposite of Isolation. While 
the latter process singles oat a word and puts it in a place 
by itself (see © 87), Aggregation joins it to other words 
and shows that there is nothing special or peeulinr about it, 
somewhat as" too," “also,” “end,” “even,” do in 
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English. This is effucted in Luchann by agglatinating ny 
to the word in question, Thus (we give instances from 
nouns and pronouns indiscriminately) :-— 


Plain. Aggregated. 
ya = ** you ™ inne “vou algo" 
keri“ this " kuring “even this " 


fire “day"™ |) .. my ar iene 
yurn night} Jeng yerung “day and night 


Words ending in ny turn the wy inte niny, 18 
Plain, Aguregated, 
ting “heaven; "" ting “heaven too." 


Notice the support hereby piven to our hypothesis that this 
clasa of words orizinally ended in w, eg. tine (for modern ting), 
ete. For if tin were really the original Plain Form, the Aguregated 
Form tinnxg would be regular, as well as the Isolated Form tins. 
(Conf. * 41, small type.) 


The word wany, “1," is slightly irregular, making 
wanning. The regular form wennng is however also, though 
less generally, in use. 


Japanese expresses Aggregation, as it does Tenlation, by means 
of an independent particle, as omae mu, ** you also; kore ima, 
“even thig;” fen mo, “ heaven too; of alee it simply puts the 
two words side by side, as hire yoru, “day and night," without 
any particle at all. We may, however, assume without hesitation 
that the independent Japanese word mo and the Luchuan auz- 
glutinated termination xg or wag are identical, though no Luchuan 
using such words as ying, kuring, ete., realises that he {a 
expressing a complex idea, Such instances as Jap. muikashi, Loch. 
ngkashi; Jap. mukette, Loch, ugkvti, show that Luch. ag may 
correspond to Jap. ma, whence to wo the Step is almost im- 
perceptible. 





49.—Aggregation, like Isolation, is by no means con- 
fined to nouns and pronouns,—a proof, by the way, of how 





Sacaras rhs silky: may eal rll bo von intin 
to almost any word, as t 


ni “*in;’ niny “even in™ 
ichi “ saying ;” iching even saying "* 
But sometimes a considerable change is effected in the 
sense, a8 | 
x ti “who?” tiny a pavhody. " 
In al! this, Japanese agrees. i 
(§0.—Lxrznrocatios, so fur as Nouns and Pronouns are 
eoncerned, is indicated as follows: 
: Shorti becomes dong f,. 
Short 1 mids of 
Ny ig changed to nui. 
Other finals suffix yyi, - 
for instance :— 
Plain. Interrogative. 
feuri “this;" kurt? “this ?" 


si-titsi ‘ta cycad’; wit-titsi I “a cyend 2" 
usike «= “aeastios” «= yustkut? = castle ?."" 
ufit-tchu ‘San adult; " ufu-tehad? “an adult 2" 
gajang ‘a mosquite ;"" gayanud ? ‘'a mosquito ?* 
. ishing ‘(a thousand ;" alinus! ‘(1 thousand ?" 
fs yona “a mountain;" yana-yyi’ “« mountain?” 
tart anther; cari-yyi? “0 father?” 
; bappd = “tw mistake" bappé-yyi? ‘a mistake 2 


Hara arden ie abree double examples :— 
Py Ti-yyi ashi! (Are they) hands ? or (are they) feet ? 
| Ufu-tehui warabi? A growu-np person? or a child ? 
Gajanui fe-yyi? Mougitoes or flies ? 
ba Hydkui shinui! A hondred ? or a thonsand ? 
"The subject of Interrogation in the Lachuan langaage is a 
somewhat complicated one, ag will be seen when we come to a fuller 
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no light on this subject, possessing os it does but two Inter. 
rogative particles, ka and ya,—ithe Istter med only in the 
Classical language,—both independent terma which in no way 


affect the form of the words they follow. The forme 


assumed by Lochuan nouns and Pronouns when queried, 
lead us to postulate the origiual independent existence of an 
interrogative particle yyi, which has ‘coslesead with certain fnala 
through the action of phonetic decay, but has retained its individuality 
in other cawes. . That i + yy should ran together into iis perfectly 
natural; also that « + yyi should become aj. The existence of 
Interrogative Forms in mi corresponding to Plain Forms in ug offers 
yet another confirmation of our view that’ stich words originally 
terminated, not in mg, but in we (cont. | 41 and 43). 

Wong, * 1," manifests irregularity in its Interrogative, 
asin allits other forms, the interrogative being snunt? where 
we should have expected wanni? Words in ni (for earlier 
wri) are also slightly irregular, Thus Siad has for its 
Interrogutive Shuyt / (conf. © 40). | 


§1.—Panapiam ov tHe QuAsI-IsFLEctions or LucHuax 
Novxs. 

a. Words ending in a, b. Words ending inf. 
Plain, - ofira “a hill" warali “a child" 
Isolated, fir irarahd | 
Aggregated.  firany | warabinag 
Interrogative. fra-yyi wana 


Plam. chu “9 person” “ehing clothes " 
Tsolatedl. cha chind 
Ageregated, chung » chinung 
Interrogative. chi? | chinut ! 
é. Words ending in long vowels. : 
Plain. i ‘pépa “ a grandmother " 
Tsolated . “papal -yar wis 
Aggregated, paipiing . 
Interroyative. pat pet—nyagt ? = 



















«. Words ending in w. d. Words ending in ng. 


oy 


“a 4;  . 


Plain. takabui * hatiglitiness " Bete 
"ae Isolated. - takabweys ‘ 
Aggregated, tak sbuing 


Interrogative. takabuyi f 


g. A few words in i, otherwise regular, take the 
Isolated Form properly belonging to words ini. Thus : — 
Plain. kayt’ face" 

Trolated. kige | 
Interrogative. - idigt-yyt 2 
The complete declension of the irregalar word sang, 
already several times referred to, will be found in- 52. 


Though there exist no Japanese qunsi. .inflections. to compare 
with the above,,some remarks made from a Jnpanese point of 
‘view ou the nouns given in the paradigm may not be out of 
place. 

Fira,“ a hill," “an ascent" (Jap saka), Hira, the nearest 
Jap. phonetic equivalent, kignifies not ‘a hill,” but {ts exact 
opposite, “a flat.” Curiously énough, pira means “ cliff in Ainol 
How should these concordanoes and discrepancies be explained ? 

Waredi, * child.” (arabe has the same siynification in Classica, 
Jag., but is now little used. 

Cha, * person,” hoa olrendy been discussed on p. 31. 

Ching, * clothes,” identical with the Jap. kin, formerly used in 
Vhat sense (conf, kirw, “to int bot now generally signifying 

** silk,” a 
Pipa, “grandmother,"—a word considered vulgar because 
chiefly used by the common people. Both Jap. and Lach, show 
a surious parallelicm between the words—or some of the wonls— 
for “mother and “grandmother” (also used to signify “old 
woman” in general), thus : 

Luch. fuja, “mother” Jap. daha, “* mother” 

 Bipa, grandmother” “ babe, “ grandmother,” 
The resetublance between the ipaits of wordé becomes ‘closer still, 
if we dake into consideration that Jap. Aho almost certainly 
stands for an earlier fafa, and this, together with the like-sounding- 
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4 bach. term, for a yet more archaic paps. Thus in Jap. tho 
difference between “ mother" and “ grandmother" wonld have 
been simply that caused by the Nigori, in Lach. simply that 
caused by a lesser or greater length of vowel sound. Ib [s curious, 
foo, to find prpe ised to denote the female Parent rathef than 
the male, 

Yakabui agrees with Jap. takaburi by the usual Luch, 
tlision of the letter r. / 
Aagi hos already been disenased on p. $1. 


52.—Persoxan Proxouns, 

These, though not differing in their nature from ordi- 
nary nouns, may advantageously be enumerated here on 
account of their special importance. 


They are, however, leas inrportant than in Western languages, 
because less frequently used. The Far-Eastern mind does net, 
like that of Aryans and Semites, recur at every moment to 
considerations of personality. Nine times oat of ten, the contexy 
distinguishes menn from fin sufficiently well, without resort to. 
‘txplicit assertion. Conf.“ Colloq. Jap. Handbook”, {7 65 et Heg., 
especially * 71; also % 427, 


The Pronouns for the 1st Person ure as follows :-— 


Plain. Isolated, Aggregated. Interro- 


gative. 
1. wang anne | OY anni? ait Py 
r~ | Wren LAL nee) 
‘ awe ss(COek sy shy<:oka'vneey. | 
<2. wa com - (wanting) (wanting) ( wariting) 
= | (sen) /** persons of 
= 1%. watt Watti-ya watting wattd-yyi !- my sort," 


ab we," od i F 


Observe the irregularities of wang's declension, The word is 

probably identical with Archaic Jap. wa, Jap, having dropped 
qbe final nasal asin the parallel instance of the present indicative 

of verbs. Classical Jap. ware is a later growth, modern Jap. 

watokuchi w still Inter one. It stands for wa-tenkushi, lit, oarrFing 

‘elf to the utmost," 4. ¢. “seeking self in everything," ‘complete 





* selfishness," in which etincib ot lis tatoenstce 





t cl end of the classical period, being next employed as 
Ake : 


PPA ee ae > 
BA te 


, and finally as the recognised term for the first 


ics a peobaliy” Uiallaane oad, the loss of the final nasal 
béing made good by the lengthening of the preceding vowel. | 
_ Wattd seems to stand for either wang-ta or wi-fi, t7 being a word 
gignifying “ etcetera," which is sometimes used as a sort of pluralis- 
ing particle, a¢ already mentioned in “ 48. Besides the regular 
Aggregated Form sratting, the anomalous form wattd-gang has been 
met with, It would seem to correspond literally to Jap. ware-ra 
ga mo, though idiomatic Jap, doea not admit of such a collocation 
of words. 


a3.— Wang is the word almost always used to express 
the sense of “I" or “me,” Fd und watt@ more often signify 
"my," “our; nor is there any other mens of 
rendering those Posseasive Pronouns, Thus : 


Wa yen My parent 
Va mung va va? Is it mine? 
i Jap. waya mono ka)! 
 Wattd kunt nw chy, “My (or our) fellow-coantrymen 
(lit. Jap, My ete. country's person), 


Notice also the form wa mi, “myself,” corresponding 
to Classical Jap. wa ga mi. 


‘Sometimes wi, in the sense of “self,” is applied to. 
others than the first person. For instance, wd Alwar, ‘my 


child,” may signify “one’s (own) child," or “ his ehild,"’ 


“her child," if some third person is the subject of 


64.—The 2nd Person is represented ly 

in. Isolat- Aggre- Interro- 
| ed. gated. ative, 
yh yd-va ying yd-yyi? “ you" (to an inferior 
wnt tenga wegnny wows?“ you” ( polite) 

Itta ia said: to be a Shural frin ook respon 
singular yd (conf. wattd from wary, “ 1"), and to be nsed- 








ling to the 









also. as a possessive, thus ited mya, “your parent.” Unju- 
na has been quoted to us as the plural of unj. ‘That 


neither of these, however, should yet have been met with in 


actual practice, may serve to instance the seanty use of 


prononns in the Luchuan ianguage, where this part of speech’ 
is: generally either ignored altogether or replaced by 


honorifics, 


So far as ose is. concerned, Loch, ya corresponds to Jap. omee, 
which Is employed in addressing interiors, while waju corresponds 
to the honorific Jup. pronoun asxata, The etymology of both the. 
Jap. termais perfectly clear. O-maz, lit, “ honourable front,” is an old 
honorific term now degraded in sense, Luchuan has the same word 
inthe form U Mz, “His Lordship.” Anata (from ano kata) ig 
literally “that side,” “beyond,” in which signification the poots 
Still use it, os keno no anata,“ beyound the clouie." Agate in 


Louch. ie a term of kindred sense and! derivation. The Lueb: terms’ 
for“ you” seem to lack all connection with Japanese, and their 


etymology is obscure ; foras Loch. g and Jap. n are not known to 
represent each other in any other instance, we should not be 


Justified in assuming a common origin for ya and Archaic Jay. met, | 


“ thou." Unjet is probably an honorific compound, like. nun y 


others of the #o-enlled personal pronouns of Far-Eustern languages, 


u (Jap. 0), for which see © 178 and 183 :—jppF, lit, “ honoarable 
place," *would be a periphrasis well-suited to Oriental modes of 
speech ; but as that would read w-/i, not ane, We most look eluewhere 
for n satisfactory derivation. Classical Japanese had a word imarhi 
signifying “thou.” Would it be too venturesome to pisume a 


connection between imacki and ujnl French je ond Spanish 


yo look quite ai far apart, yet come from « single source, 


59.— What European granuarians call the “ Third 
Person "' has uo special words to represent jt, Generally 
left unexpressed, it may occasiotially be represented by such 
approximate equivalents as ari, *“that;" ann tehu, “ that 
person,” “he," “she "" waa wiuegy, that woman.” Seo 
also the observations on honorifies in © 183. 


Similar phenomena present themselves Japanese, Korean, ete. 








tip “this” (hie, eelui-ci) itn “ this" (hic, peas sci) 
wrt that" (iste, colui-la) own that” (iste, ce........da) 
ari “ that" (ille, celui-ia) anu,‘ that." (tlle, ce. seitsul) 


Kerf ond eri, kun and anv, agree so perfectly, according to 
the laws of letter-change governing the two languages, with Jap.. 
Kore and are, kono ond ano, that the divergence of Loch. wri and 
tinw. from Jap. sore and sono appears all the more remarkable. 

Kurt, wrt, and ari are declined regularly according 
to the paradigm for nouns ending in #, thos :— 

Plain. Isolated. Aggregated. _Interrogative. 


uri hare uring. kurt? 
wi wre. wring wri? 
ari me aring art? 


The corresponding adjective forms do not admit of 
declension. , 


57.—Kuena, wane, and anna are cognate mijective 
forms signifying “such as this,” “such as that.” Kuiy 


getire and ung gutdrn (for kenw gutére and wan gutaru), 
Tit. this. like,” ‘that like,""—eonf. provincial English 


such-like,”"—ocour with the same meanings, Ang gutére 
(for auu gutéru), “such as that,’ probably also exists, 
though it does not happen to have been met with. 


gutirk, ete, namely kono gofoki, sono gofoki, and ano gotoki, ara 


little. used, the slightly different phrase haku no gotoki being - 


preferred in the book language, while the colloquial avoids such. 


expressions, Ki in Jap. gotoki, ru in Lach. gutdru, are Attribative " 
terminations, Conf. the first part of Chap, VII, especially ) 98, 
and the beginning of Chap. VILL 


58.—Isrernocative axp Ixperinite Proxovss. 
Plain. Aggregated. 
ta! “ who?" {iy ting : cei "  anyboiy "; 


td y'atin (with a negative verh) | 
lit. Jap. (dare de ee tas * nobody.” ” 





La ti ahas on | Ching  )anything: (with a nega- 
Aa F what? {cha wating i tive wtb) makings 


. ning 
ni? “what ?"" (ote y ating 
| sett aaling 
(lit. Jap.) nan to-mo 


dlo.: do. 


—— 


59. The Isolated Forms and the Interrogative Forms 
in yyt of these prononns are not in use. Notice, however, 
the following combinations :— 


Though some of them are not what we should term pronouns, 
it is convenient to mention them here. 


ti ya, =“ somebody" (or other) ; 

chiga “something” (or other), “ somehow" ; 

chit sha? (lit. whatby?) “why ?" “what for?” 
chd ya? ({ 8 ey “ how?" 

chi 8? ( “what if-one-does 9)“ how?" 

ang gutérn (chang—chd) what like ? * what sort of 9" 


and such combinations of ni as 
wt 0oneche’? “why?” 
ni oat =“ what with?” 
mit mt what?" (in quotutions, see © 60.) 


Ta, “who?” which may sewm considerably far removed from 
modern Jap, dare, closely corresponds to Archaic Jap. ta, the 
aggiotination of the unexplained suffix re to this word, as in the 
ease of eure, “ I" (=DLoch. wang or wa), having only taken place in 
the early Classical period. For cha, on the other hand, no Jap. 
affinities present themselves. Ni, the equivalent of Jap, nani (Luch, 
wu, sometimes—Jap. +), confirms Mr. Aston's view (“ Grmmmar," pp, 
70-71) that the original Jap. word for“ what?" was na, and that the 
evilable ni ia here nothing but the common postposition af which 
properly means ‘to. The method whereby Lochuan forma its 
Indefinite Pronouns from the Interrogative series coincides nenrly, 
but not exactly, with Japanese, For instance, the latter language 
says dare demo, not dare de affg mo, as in our litern! translation 
of ti y’ating; similarly in the parallel cases of cAd y'ating and na 
y'ating,—Jop. nan de wo, The ga of td go ond chi ga, corresponds 
to the Jap. Interrogative particle ka (dare ka, nani ka). 
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_ 60.—It is not easy to draw any distinction of meaning 
between ch@ and mi. The former is, however, more 





widely used, exeept in the constantly recurring locution wa 

ndi (=Jap. nen to), which corresponds to“ what?” ina 
certain class of cases so well-known to students of Japanese 
that we need not stop here to. discuss it (eonf, + Colloq, Jap, 
Handbook," * 117), thus :— 


— Ktnd, nit nei: yut 
(lit. Jap.) Koko-wa, nan’ to:in 
— ektertt pe P 


churn ga lis is this place called ? 
tokoro ka? 


61.—Ranative Proxocws exist in none. of. the Jan- 
guages of this region, See 1 98 for an explanation of othe 
manner in which Luchuan can make good this deficiency 
by employing what is termed the “ Attributive Form" of 
certain tenses of the verb, a peculinrity wherein it agrees 
less exactly with modern colloquial Japanese than with the 
Classical dialect of that language. For the most “part, 
however, relative phrases, whether pronominal or adver- 
bial, are avoided, and the ‘sentence ix turned some other 
way. A good instance of this divergence of idiom occurs 
in the third example in § 97, where the English trang- 
lation twice employs the Kelative Pronoun ‘“ who,” while 
the Lnuehuan original has a gerund in the first instance, 
and simply repeats the substautive in the second, . 





es higers . ia! f rik fa , \. AN 
"ey i 
ai d i i‘ " i 7 P a * 


PTER V.—THE POSTPOSITION. 





62.—Postpositions correspond to the prepositions of 
European langueges, but follow the noun instead of 
preceding it. 


The general agreement between Luchuan and Japanese in the 
matter of postpositions Is chequered by considerable differences of 
detail. Two things are specially noticeable,—the breaking up of 
éertain comprehensive Japanese cateyories into caradiae ones, for 
instance de which is represented partly by ya or y’, partly by 
shi, to represented partly by tu, partly by di; and the absence 
in Luchuan of particles 90 essential to Japanese as wa, the sign of 
“Tsolation (replaced by inflections of the noun, conf. Chap. IIT. 
also Chap. IV, § 51), and wa, the aymbol of the Accusntive. Toohuan 
simply leaves the accusative relation to the mind, without denoting 
it by any special particle or infleetion (conf. 179). Reference 
to the * Colloq. Jap. Handbook," { 10, will show that in Japanese, 
too, the so-called Accusative is a comparatively modern development. 
Furthermore, Luchuan possesses sore postpositions of eneee even 
the most archale Japanese shows no trace. 





av lA L 

‘The following list includes all the Postpositions that 
have been met with. Some few admit of the same quasi- 
inflections as nouns ; these are noticed in each instance :— 


63.—D5, an emphatic particle sometimes "wniffixed to 
the Conclusive Form of the verb :— 


Unu kutwny wmdrang dé! bos T cannot 
(lit. Jap.) Sono koto-mo omowarenai, yo !| think so. 


Jap. yo corresponds pretty closely in sense: bat there seems 
to be no actual Jap. equivalent of Luch. di, unless we accept 
Colloquia! s¢ ax such. Japanese so represents the entirely differant 
Lach. du, which is treated of in the next paragraph, 


ism /«¥ igie® 
i 





ea, 


o- 








= “Gh—De ig an uphatio® particle (never final), ae 
which is the subject of an important role of syntax, ad 
‘governing, as it does, in the ‘ Attributive Form” the Me 





final verb which would otherwise be in the “ Conclusive” * . 
(see 1 98, Sect. IIL) :— 1 Jam 
| ek 
Ora, ya ga kun-chige \ It is just in that that e 
it Dadi de era (eg are mistaken, ‘a 
isi de yarn (chigai| (More lit. “...may be — 
to in-koto zo de aru said to be mistaken, * on 
, ‘ f . 5 < 
The use of du, which is extremely frequent, corre- ; aan 
sponds for the most part to an emphatic inversion of the ae 
construction in English, such as we have given ip i 
the above example, in lien of the simpler “you are — 
mistaken i i that.*" eS 7 ! ‘ ' 


Loch. du corresponds to Jap. zo. 1% is interesting to note the 











retention by the southern language of a peculiar grammatical i 
rule (the change of the Conclusive verb into the Atiributive Form is as 
such cases}, which, though utrictly enforced in Classical Japanese, ig 
baz been dropped by the modern colloqiial. = ' 
J ' | ae 
. 
65.—Ga. I, This postposition is identical with Japa- a 
nese ya in its various widely divergent scceptations,— “Ar 
genitive, nominative, and adversative (* Collog. Jap. Hand- a% \ 
book,” "" 91, et seq,), ond it also, though much more ‘ill 
rarely, otis Jap. wi, thus :— x y 
: : Pe . 
1 Nama-sachi tit ga yaraxhahitasi . 
(Jap.) Sendatte kiki nj vasianaantba| rane fo enquire a Ve 
ga, milda het néyahirang. e time ago, but a 
‘Bly asia entd wa goxalmasen| no reply has yet come. yl 
a! cots | 1 - 
. ba lp hare coresponda to Jog dan sited wrbptnenee a 
‘and iltnstrate: the ralé (peculiar to Luchiuan) thot ga so used mua a 
“be preceded, not by the Attributive Form of the verb, but by the -- 
Verba) Noun in si (yarashabitast), This eabject will pe reverted tu = 
later on (J 101, Sect. 11). — 
mee 
ae 
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‘The following ‘are more normal examples of the nse 


olga :— 

Fa ga, kaw-chigd, Your 
(fap.) Omae no kangae-chigai | mistake. 

Ng gyi yutany., | There has been an 
(tap.) dishin ga -yutta ) earthquake, 


It will be seen in " 76 that the postposition nu also ¥éty 
frequently serves to mark the nominative relation, A tendency 
may be noticed to use ga for this purpose in the chief clanse of 
the sentence, nu in the subsidiary clauses. 


If.—Luehuan ga represents the Japanese interrogative 
particle ta, ns 


Ma = ongkot i-wenshibt’ = ga es are you 
(Jap.) Doko ye irasshaimasnu ka ? going ? 


buch. ga is, however, much less often used than Jap, ba; for, 
as will be seen by reference to ©% 50, 95, and especially 181, the 
subject of interrogation is a far more complicated one in Luchuan 
iban in the sister tongue. Ga interrogative governs the preceding 
rerb in the Apowopated Form, aa inatanced in the foregoing example 
murnvhébi’ (conf, TY 93). There is no Jap. equivalent for this 
petnomenon of Loch. grammar. 


66.—Gatw mdicates resemblance, wanner, hence 
intention :— 

Thus generally corresponding in function to the Jap, yo ni, 
ibough the etymological connection is doubtless with Classical Jap. 
goteahi, “like,” ‘similar. the Loch. guiw, gwtiri. 


Hardug gutu tatchany. sme has gone off without: pay- 
(4ap.) Harawazu ni tatta | ing (More lit. like not paying). 


Na kéyurn guiv shabira. ‘a think I'll (do so ds to) 
M6 kaern yO.ni shimash6) be going. 


67.—Kai, to." See nykai, 1 74, 


1, i acal Pog tL ee es) See oo a eS 
Ce ee Ry ee ee eg ee ee eee . oe oe rma eis 
' 7 - a’ - as = _# : - | 
a 7 a 2 - ’ ‘4 a 


—Kara, “from.” Isolated Form, ‘ard: ake 
ame sense of © from " Baer into “after,” “ befure,* 
i owmg to, " ewen | by, Fad on‘ 





Kuma kara, From here, henee. 


Keri: kava, chichasami? \ Is this‘. short 
. ‘This from, is near? { ent? 


(lit. Tap.) Kore kara-wa, chikai-ka? 


Nitvnrng mddu kara. i 
. Not dritk before fram 4) —"" drinking. 


Noi yut tubturnikara,.. ) Owing tothe cirenmstamce 


(Lit. Jap.) toiu tokoro- kara, | that..... 
Mma. kara ichung. To go on | 
Horse from to go | horseback. ; 
Kagu kara ichung. To go by palanquin. 


Aé-shd kara Awné-ing aah... Ves . 
Sea-surface from, nausea even, doing p Being seusick. 


Japanese scholare will. notica that Lochouan extends the ass 
-af this particle—otherwixe. employed asin the, sister.tongue—to | 
a new class of cases, which the last three of the phrases here .. 


given serve to illustrate, The derivation of ture la unknown. 





69.—Autu, “because.” This particle governg the 
preceding verb or adjective in the Apocopated Form 
(see T 9) :-— 





Mitda fésa" kutn ) Because it is still too 
(Jap.) Mada hayai kara | early. 
Ing nw nacha’ kutn | Becanse a dog bark- 
(Jap.) Inu ga hoeta kara ), ed. 
T = 9} 5 ; = , As I don’t 
Nada wakayahirang kutu, nd vel wind 
(lit. Jap.) Mada wakarimasen kara, md.|please be «#0 
chuakind tchi chikuchi w tati mishBhiri, [very kind as to 
hito-tabi itte kikashite o tamai nasare pete me > | 
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‘Awtu is a noteworthy word, as it oxnctly. parallels, the enrions 
passage of Latin causa inte Italian coma aud French chor, Mei it 
would seem, properly ** cause,"—whenee, bya process of turning nouns 
info particles very common in these languages, “ by canee of,” 
“ because,” —it also occasionally assumes the signification of “thing,” 
adin Vikwtu débirn ya, the equivalent of our “I beg to congratulatp 
you,” but lit.“Oh; itism good thing.” In this sense it poudbases 
lar “Isolated and “ Aggregated" Forme kuté and kuteng, and 
relinquishes its government of the Apocopated Verbal Form, taking 
‘he Attributive Form like soy other substantive, thus, | 

¥d-ya ama njeru kutu mw ami! ‘eit you evar 
(ut. Jap.) Omees-wa nauko deta kojgino aru-ka ? been there t _ 
more lit. “Is there such a thing as your haying gone out there ?" 

Japanese, even in its most archaic form, shows us foto 
(the etymological equivalent of Lueh. kutu) in the kenee of 
‘ thing” only, and uses the postposition kara (properly “from ") 
cryort (properly “leaning on ") to supply the place of “ because." 
In Luchuan such a use of kerv is extremely rare, end yori does 
aot exist. 





70.—Madi * till,” “os far as,"" “to,” “ oven.” Tsol, 
riadé; Aggreg. mading, (Same as Jap. made.) 
Auma ‘kara Shui maid? Hose here to 


(Zap.) Koro kara Shori  made-wa Shuri. 
Ya miadin . : 
(Jap.) Ome RSH ide Even you. 
tai madtrig | Till any time, #. ¢., for- 
(Jap.) [ten made-mo | ‘ever. 


71.—.Vi, a final emphatic expletive. 
Jap. ne or n#, provincial 7. 
Aujima déng na. \It is a small island, is n't 
(lit. Jap.) Ko-jima da oo | it? 
72.—Naket, ‘im, hence “whereas.” Apggreg. 
falaing. 
(iit. Jap.) Sono gotoki toke ro Dl-inG in such a place as 


chun wit’ ga yc f that ? 
hito no iru ka? 


(ing gutérie ture sion | uny people «live 








fz Sue aeraenaienienens he _ 


Gat) aa haa doa OD, SE 


The etymology of nakai is not olenr. Cont, the sal 
udka, properly “ inside,” hence often cithlaueseigeall in,” 
Jap. naka : but then what of the final i? 

‘Cont. also the particle ng kai.—Nakni or mang nokel, ot the 
end of o subordinate clause, corresponds to the Colloquial dap. 
wo ui, as in one of the examples give above. 


73. iii assumes.one of the functions of the Tapeahee 
postposition to (* Colloq. Jag, Handbook,” * 117), that is 
to say, that it corresponds more or less closely in intention 

to inverted commas or to the English conjunction “that,” 
though i in-most cases “ that "is not required in the noraies 
lation. It constanly precedes the verb ywag, “to say >’ 


cencettdi tchd) 
(Jap.) to itto | eyes | 

Maji wii i-mishéru chinjin, |The sage (called) Men- 
(lit, Jap.) Moshi to it-nasarn ken-jin | cius. 


Chim-butst shité ndi winnyust ga.....) L want bo go out 
(lit. Jap.) Kem-butsushite-wato omottaga) sightseing, but..." 


Ndi ichi, without any preceding verb, represents Jap. 
tote (“ Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” % 118), as 


F eH tole | Doeming it a good opportunity. 
The etymology of ndiis obscure. It must not be confounded 
with another mdi, possesing the Isolated Form ad@, This second 
ndi is a word oxpressive of vagueness, like our colloquial English 
“or something.” and seems to be identical with Jap. sado, thongh 
Jap. pea expresies the sense more idiomatically ;— 
(lit. Jap) ): ue prety ere side le eet iy Ee thehor or 
' j BOTE ethiog ? 
Luchuan has another postposition tw (see * 80), corresponding 
etymologically to Jap. fo, bat much lesa used. 





56° THE Lrenvax LANGUAGE, 
TAL— Noha, “towards,” 4 tio "2 : ’ 


K vata ngkeai, lit, “lore towards," i. ¢. “ Hither)" 
Fuka ngkai, “ elsewhither.” 


U sachd nye ‘* Please go first : 
lit, Honourable front towards _ aprés vous,” 

Words ending in ng change ng to nw before ngket, as 
Jiki-ning, “a clerk ;" fiii-ninu ngkai, “to the clerk” 
(with more or less-stress on the wong). 

Japanese scholars will notice Phat Lich, wha corresponds 
very closely in seneeto Jap. ye. Does the followin: tentative dériva 
tion commend itself to their jaliment? Nykai stands for am bea yi(= 
Jap. moka ye); Mi. “to the place of." The Lueb, gthitive particle an, 
aa will be notiead a. r., is apt ta lose. its yowel and become simply 
H. Neither ka nor yi have been met with in Luch.; but ka fs an 
archaic Jnp. term for “ place," still preserved in euch words as ake, 
for wo-ka, ** hillock (place) ,"" and sake, * hill," lit, “ narrow Pluie," 
meaning perhaps originally rather what we should call a * pass‘ 
than) an ondinary:aseent, whibhe wi is) the conjectural | Luch. 
equivalent of the Jap: particle we, ** towards," According to this 
bypothesis, zuma ngkei, “hither,” would signify literally * to 
the place of here,” and similarly in other instances. Hui, o 
poetical equivalent of ngkai, would be accounted for ac the same 
compound minus the initial genitive particle, the omission of the 
Intter being by no means infrequent; Hére ie a stanza exemplifying 


the use of kai -— 


Luch. Lit. Jap. 
Uchind kai imina, Okinawa ye irassharela, 
Fannng siti imori! Ware-mo soete irnsshnj ! 
Wang fichui nukuchi Ware hitori nokoshite 
Find tie nay vad ? | Irassharo-koto uo navu-ka ? 


i.e, 
If thou goest to Great Luchn, 


Take we also with thee! 
Could itbe that thou shouldst go 
Leaving me alone? 


- (80 And 4th lines invertedsin the translation) 


75.— Ni, “in,” "to." Isol. né ; Agereg. ning. 
Ni fs used exactly like the same particle in Jap. ("" Callog. 
Jap. Handbook,” ©* 104, et seq.) 





| We find ni shortened) to n’ in the locution:e titi: 
(altnost exclusively used in’ the ‘Tsolated: Form a tte), 
‘wing to,” " because ot.” | 

Jap. ni tanites The Loch, might equally well be written... ng 
iit® so far os pronunciation goes, thas :— 

Kuri w' teiré (or kwring tate), “‘ owing to this.” But the former 
orthography better shows. the derivation. of the idiom; Written 
in the latter ollernative way, it would probably be mistaken for 
an Aggregated Form. 


76.—Nu0. The primary Hignification of this particle 
is “of,” though it is. nsed in a great variety of other ways, 
notably to express the nominative. The final « is often 
elided :-— 
| Maji nn fafa, “ The mother of Meneius.” 
dehiné n*vhuw* A person of trade," t, «., a‘ merchant,” 
““o broker.” 


Ma nu kuni nn chu? ("en perso of the: country 


(Jap.) Doko no kuni no hito? |r nde ies, “what coun: 


Dushi mu cha, “They. of comrade," iue.,\* Comrades." 

Fi wu naka ngkai,* Into the tire.” 

Tida nu agatong, “Has risen of the san,” i.e. “ The 
snn has risen.” 


| Ngkashi . titi nu habw | ; 
(lit. Jap.) Mukashi hitotsa no hebi | Once upon a: time: 





there was a suuke, 


DO Paticschile:. pe Se which. ores P 
“ Chi an chichiru chu. ) “"An iutelligent per- 
(lit. Jap.) Ki no kiite-irn hito son. 


; te. 
Conf. *Colloy.Jap. Handbook,” %) 110, ef sey., for the use of 
no, the Jap. form of wy, (In the most archaic Jap., for fnstance 
in some of the poems of the “Miun-yi-0ha," we alia find ) 


‘The two languages differ chiefly in the two following points :— 


I. Lechuan makes a much freer use of mu to express the noninative, 
whereas Jnp., espectally modern Colloqnial Jap., mostly prefers 


ge for this porpose. II. Luchuan mover employs nw, aa Jap. so 
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consiantly dots mo, to signify “one " or ““anes" ("" Colloa. Jnp. 
Handbook,” © 112), but always uses wk or mung (Jap, mong, 
“thing ") in such cases, Luecbuan also sometimes omits ov where 
Jap. has not the facility of eo doing, notably after pronouns, ag 
wd nye, Jap. wotedwekd mo oa, or in Classics! phrase we ga ova, 
“ny parente."" 


7T7.— Sidi, less well adi, “with,” “ont of,” “of,” a 
particle expressing origin or means in such phrases as 

Kurd, nil shai tsikut®" ga? ) What is ‘this 
(lit. Jap. ) Kore-wa, nan de teukutte-aru ka ?) of made? 


Tina shai kunechi. 
(Jap.) Tsuna de shibatte Having tied it with a rope. 


78.—Shdni, Identical in sense with the preceding, 
uni probably a more original form, thongh apparently 
less used. Indeed neither word is common :— 


Vat shdni seoresab er ce was thrust to death 
(Jap.) Yari de nuki-korosareta ) with a spear. 

Japanese sobolars will observe that adi ond shdni render one 
of the acceptations of modern Jnp. de (Colloq. Jap. Hand- 
book,” beginning of “| 88, and first three examples). 


79.—Sit, The radical signification of this word is 
“by,” though we may have to render it in English by 

for 
Ché ahi cha’ ga? rae have you come 


What by have-eome ? for ? 
Chussii shi ichu’ ga? How much will you 
(lit. Jap.) Ikura de iku ka ? po for? 


It will be moticed that Luch. «ii transintes one of the 
nnses of moderu Jap. de. May we perhape identify it with 
Archaic Jap. «ii, which has hitherto been considered a sort of 
expletive (conf, Aston, p. 144)" Whether Luch, «hi has any 
ridical connection with ah@i and sidui cannot be ascertained in 
the present state of our knawledge,—or rather ignorance. 








B0.—Tn, * with,” 
porht Mn — “ture ae a conversation with 
(dap.) Betts to no hanashi |) groom. © 

. » It is also used after certain onamatopes, a5 

- Bari-zari tu shong. | It look apick and 
(dap.) Sappari(?) to shite iru } span. 
Sometimes it is strengthened to ft, as it 





Wasa 
(Jup.) Waza ts On purpose: 


The agreement of Luch. tu with Jap. to ia very close, so far as. 
it goes. All the more curiously must it strike us to find fo's oom- 
monest and most important function,—that of representing the con- 
| junction “ that, "—undertaken by the completely alien word ndi. 


81.—Wuti, “in,” “at.” Isol, wrté. 


Conf. Classical Jap. wi cite. 
Yavhate wutt. In Japan. 
Kuri wuté, Herenpon. 


Késhd wuté, anomadi nan-jé arang, 


I don't suf- 
(tit. Jap. fees oite-wa amari nangi-wa sno 


fee Spek: s 


portant purticle, used in conjunction 
wth ang, “to be,” or some honorific equivalent of 
ang, expresses the sense of our verh “to be" in predi- 
eative phrases. Ang happening to commence with a 
vowel, ya appears in practice in the a apocopated form y", 
Notice that ya exercises one of the functions of the Jap. 
‘article de. 
U lyd-ché, cha y'a-mishabt’ ga? La is your ill- 
(lit. Jap.) O by0-ki-wa do de arassharn ka ? ness ? : 
Ya shuku-bung y'a" kutn... Heeause it ji 
(lit. Jap.) Omas shoku-bun d'a kara, your duty. 
Ang y'ara hast. eamtateaget Hagin 
(lit. Jap.) 86 d'ard haza.} (Idiomatic Tap. 86 dard.) 





ie 


(lit, Jap.) Sore-wa, onme no kangae-chigai,_ 
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at 

Nerang hast yarn noimng wakei... \arn 
(lit. Jap.) Nai hazu de-arn mono ‘ni | Whereas, it ought | 
(idiom. Jap,) Nai hazu da no ni mY i 


88.— Fi. This postposition serves: as. an. expletive 
in-such phrases as Hajimiti yi! 


Tho Jap. Aqjimete, lit. “beginning,” henes “ for the first time," 
hence="T am delighted to, bave the pleasure of making. your 
ioquainianee.” 

Tt is also very often suffixed to the interrogative 
particle ga, as 

Natshé menshébi’ = gawk 21a your ovaster at 
(lit-Jap.) Nushi-wi irasshaimasu. ka ? (home? 

fo searching for Jap. affinities, one would natdrally tam 
to Cliksienl ya (Aston, pp. 187 and 152) os the representative 
of Lach. yd, The cumulative use of two interrogative particles 
is, however, somewhat perplexing from a Japanese point of view, 


H4.—V% is a final) expletive used im, certain semi- 
honorific imperative locutions : 


Uleuchi. kwiri yt! 
(Jap.) Okoshite knre na ! ‘Please wake me. 


Ye is doubtless identical with the Jap, yo or. ro, which serves to 
form the imperative mood in verba of the second and third con. 
jugations (“ Colloy. Jap Handbook, § 253), 


* @ b= is a 


#5.—Compouxn Postrosrrioxs. ‘Two postpositions are 
Sometimes used together to express a compound meaning. 
The double interrogative ga yi has been already mentioned 
in“! 83, Here is an instance of da aud ya combined, each 
in its proper sense, the former denoting emphasis, the 
latter predication. 

Urb, yd ga kan-chigé : | is just in 

that that you 


woli fag ale y' arn, | cerreaS 







ae Nae ‘on 


rid 





Naor toe by hat we Gel venneea to term Nera: 
‘Thus Jap. ni sea becomes Luch. 04, ni mo becomes ning, etc. In 





as some eases, too,—for instance that of no already mentioned in 4 78, 
5 ricte ertain postpositions in the southern 

- innings prevents bh ticenbbbabizieig/ withbdlioea! 

: |  86.—Quastrostrositioss (‘ Colloq. Jap. “Handbook,” 

r “4 141, et seq.) exist, as in Japanese, .N’ tsitd () see 475), 

ani ‘owing to,” “because of’ (Sup. mi tewity), is the com~ 

= amonest of all. Zam ai, ‘for: the sale of "4d eps tame ni); 


ai 


wrt ui, “ above,” hence “ besides" (dap. ae ni) | nt ngkatt, 
“4 «< opposite to” (Jap, wi oo: anid me ern 
“a be quoted. 








r - | i ai 
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CHAPTER VI.—THE NUMERAL, 


87.—The simple and consistent Chinese method of 
counting having almost superseded varions vagner and 
more cumbronus methods in all the countries within the 
sphere of Chinese influence, the chief thing to do here 
is to give the Luchuan pronunciation (or rather mispro- 
buneiation) of the Chinese words, which naturally differs 
but little from that current in Japan -— 


1 ichi 5 yi 9 ke 10,000 mung 
2 ni 6 orwkeu 10 ji 

3 san 7 ahichi 100 Aydtku 

4 ahi B hachi 1,000 shing 


All other numbers are obtained by combinations of 
the above, as may be seen in any Chinese or Japanese 
It will be observed that, where the Luchnan pronunciation 
differs from the Japanese, it approximates towards the Chinese, 


Thos g@ (5) ia somewhat nearer than Jap, eo to Chinese wa, and 
ruky (6) nearer than Jap. rokn to Chinese In, 


88.—The pronunciation indicated in the text is that 
employed when the numerals are thas counted one after 
another, Generally however, they are used in close 
combination with some other word sufixed, in which 
ease the long vowel heseoee in jf, 10) is always 
shortened; thus, ni, “two,” but ni-ning, “two years; 
ni-jii- “gh “twenty-five,” byt wi-ji-gu-ning, “ twenty-five 


years.” 


Ae ey! = 





= 
ie 


ee eS a 
+ | 


_ nn? « 
a. |. 
ia, 





@ = —_ 5 = 


; - 80.— Hy (100), sing shing (1,000), aud mang (10,000), 
e in Iehtan as nouns’ “susceptible — of 





inflection according to the paradigms given on pp. 42-8; 


For instance, 10,000 has the following forms :—_ 

Plain. Isolated. Aggregated. Interrogative. 

mang wand. er | wend F 

The nombers below a hundred cannot thus be declined, 
because they are considered merely u the light of prefixes. 

| 90, —Onorwat xuMBERS are obtained by prefixing the 

word di (Chinese ti, Jap. dai) to the cardinal numbers, 
aa dé-ichi, “ number one,” “ first.’’ Fractional numbers and 
other numeral idioms also closely follow Sinico—Japanese 
models, including of course what are termed the “* Auxiliary 
Numerals” or * Classifiers,""—words | that resemble our * two 
loaves of bread," “ ten sail of the line," ‘a hundred hiecart of 
cattle.” Thus, huni ix-sd (by contraction for tehi-sd), lit. 
‘ship one-vessel,” i. ¢. “one ship.” (Colloq, Jap, Hand- 
book, ! 157 et seq.) 


91.—In Luchuan, as in Japanese, only the first ten 
native numerals have survived the invasion of Chinese 
terminology, and are still ‘employed concurrently with 
the foreign imported terms. They are as follows :— 

The origin of tei (tow in Jap,), the termination of the firet 
nine numerals, ie obscure. 


— 

2h 
ae 
be 


- 99.—Scesrastive Forww. Form vsarp ix Compouxps. 
oe | Seer a (-4Fug) (onee) 

2 teita Seat ea caneaba ta (- *.) (twice) 
‘Bo omityi Spree r te {—") (thrice) 
4 yiltst .., wit (- * ) ( 4 times) 
ee itai PM HN YN ge Sen 
ee ere Nie init dee) Ce 
T nanatsl 2255-50500 wana a i ok 
8 ait there eeeeenees ya (- a) (8 at ) 
D kubuaitttel cece) dmb de LD tou) 
10 4 ee er eevee (= AO te ) 








_ “The agreement. with Japanese: is very: close: jeonf. “)Cullog. 
Jap. Handbook, 4" 146 et seq.}, except in the case of the first 
two numerals, respectively Aifotes and Jutaten in Japanese, which 
Lochuan has, uo to RAY, decapitated. That the longer Jap. 
forma are the more original, is proved by the retention of such 
words in Buch. as fichti (poetical for chai), “one person," “ alone,” 
and jutsika, “the second day of the month.” Japanese is also 
more regular in having the substantive form hitetew seconspanied 
hy Aifo os the form to be nosed in compounds. Lochuan chw, 
as bas been shown on p. 41, may plausibly be identified with 
Jap. hito by the analogies of ' tetter-change -in the two languages, 
With fitsi and Aitetsn the cose is more difficult, and the only 
oxplanation which suggests iteelf is that tite and chu tmay have 
originally belonged to different Iuchnan dialects, _ though 
now both incorporated in the general language. This natural 
method of enrichment and diversifieation is well known in other 
families of speech, Retiark also that, widely aa Jap. hito and 
Tinh. chu may differ to the ear, they gree in signifying, not 
enly “one,” bot “an individual," thet is “a person,” which 
would be too strange a colocidence were. they pot radically the 
ane word. 

Observe the shortening of the long vowels of the numerals 
when, in the process of..word-building {i.¢., ‘in compounds), the 
voice is naturally hurried onward to the latter part of the word. 


94.—The substantive forms of the original native 
numerals, at any rate as far as nine inclusive, admit of the 
sane inflections as other sulstantives, thus, 


Plain, Isolated. Aggregated. § Interrogative. 
titsi titsd titsing titet ? 


$4.—There is a choice between prefixing the short 
form directly to the noun, and using the substantive form 
followed by the particle nv, thins 

chu-taru, or | | 

a |one barrel. 

titee nu tern 

Usage decides. Here chu-torn would rather mean “ one bar- 
relfal," tited wi tara “one [aotual) berrel.” ‘The Lochoans seem 
to have a fondness for this latter form of expression. For instance, 
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where the Japanese would say Aehi tp-piki,* one snake" (lit, 
“snake one fellow"), osing the Chinese numeral and auxiliary 
numeral, the Luchnans prefer to employ their native Innguage 
and say fitei ne hobo, 


iw Bs! oe ia - = 5) Ps 4 


oO G rs 4 ar 
Of the ancient Lochonn terms for the numbers higher than 
“ten, no notice remains, The Japanese, as we learn through 
their early literature, employed furms emiling in the unexplained 
syllable so to denote the “tens, for instance svieog “* thirty ;” 
to, “filty:” while such combinations 25 miso ‘mari thnutni, 
lit. “thirty plus five,” were im use, for which the modern 
language substitutes the terser Chinese sen-jf go, lit 
‘“three-ten five." Ordinal) numbers were not distinguished 
from th® cardinals. Precisely the came process of borrowing 
is now going on among the younger generation of Ainos. 
Little wonder that when Chinese affords these poor people 
the means of calling, for instance, “ thirty-five” smji go (for 
naturally all such Chinese terms come to them with the pro- 
ninciation of their Japanese neighbours and masters), little 
wonder, wo say, that they should adopt it rather than follow their 
fathera in saying auhikoe ikoskima wan ¢ tea hotae, lit. “ five added 
to ten taken from two score" (!) This fact of the adoption of tha 
Chinese pumeral system alike by Japanese, Lochoans, Koreans, 
and even Ainos well deserves notice, (Nustrating as it does the ense 
with which native words, even when so eseential as the nomerals, 
may be dropped and replaced by foreign equivolents, if the 
practical advantage of such a course proves itself to be very great. 


Sup. vol. = wiii-3. 
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CHAPTER VIL—THE VERB. 
95.—The general structure.of the Lachnan verb agrees 


lonely, with that of Japanese in disregarding all con- 
iderations of number and person, while luxuriating in 





moods afl tenses, in carefully graded honorifie forms, 


and in conjugations active and passive, causative and 


potential, each of which again is inflected in « negative 
as well as in m positive voice. Whereas, however, modern 
Japanese possesses but one form for each tense, Luchnan 
for certain tenses has several forme differentiated to sub- 
serve separate functions. In this it partly 1 
earlier Classical Japanese, and partly reealls Korean 

96,— What is meant will be best explained by reference 





to-an actnal example, such as that afforded by the paradigus 
of the Present and Imperiect Indicative teuses: sete “to 





be [there] ":— 
Conclusive * ang a jotang. 
_(° Attributive orn, = | atari. 
a3 : _ Apocopated a’ 3. ata’ 
34 ecard epee amie Ll post 
Verbal Noun ant hutasi 


The Japanese scholar will bere recognise only the Present 


Attribative «rw as an old friend, it doing duty in the northern lan- 
“guage for the first three forms af the Luchnan paradigm (Conclusive, 
Attributive, and Apocopated), while the Interrogative is there re- 
peenied by aru kaf, the Verbal Noun simply by aru or by the 
aru kote, Jit, is thing,” “is fact,” i.e. “the fact of 
being.” “In the Imperfect tense, the solitary Jap, form afta (Inter- 
fog. atta Ataf Verbal Noun, atta or afta oe thie 
stymalogically to the Luch. Apocopated Forneata'., » : 


psembles the 


. Me, 


, ) 


_ THE VERR, OF 


07.—The Coxonverve Foaw is the predioative verb 
proper, subject to the important condition that it can 
stand. only atthe end of the sentence. It never occurs 
in a subordinate clause, for the, reason that all snb- 
ordinate clanses precede the principal clagse, and the 
sentence invariably terminates with the latter :— 


eesti urn hanakinneang. \) There is a story 
(Jap.)......to im hanashi ga aro | to the effect that...... 
(the European construction being exactly reversed, our 
mtrodnetory words coming to clinch the stofy at its 
conelnsion. | 


. : dwt lit,, This is a good 
Anrd, of néoi y ang. a! aed ee 
é . 4 | -imitation, i. @ It is 
(lit. Jap.) Kore-wa, it mane de aru } good to imitate this, 


Aru ufu-achind-n *-chit 
(lit. Jap.) Aro 6-akindo 
nu wei nakat, chit 
no teh ni, hitori 
winagn-n*-gira nit ati, 
onago no ko no atte, 
wikiqna WM Mya, wing 
otoko go ova, Onna 
nie Mya got ip pe 
no oya ga ji-bun 
kanashashtaat a, 
kawaigatte-itn pa, 
kone widagu-n gird 
kono OnMgo Teo ko-wa 
monde qgind yatang, 
ninare bikko de atta 


The family of a cortain 






vich merchant included 

an only daughter, who 

Lbhoth father and mother 

| loved with their whole 
hearts, bout who was 
lame frow her birth. 

} 


Occasionally the Conclusive permits the addition of a) final 
exclamatory particle, thus :-— 


Chii-ya fisa y'abing ya! )}Oh!t how eold it 


(lit. Jap.) Kyd-wa samui de arimasn xe | is to-day ! 


Theoretically To TAY assume, if we like, thet even in such 
eases the Conclasive Form really enda the sentence, and that the 
exclamatory particle is an after-thought. 


- 
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L—It precedes and qualities nouns, thus often replacing” 
our verb accompanied by a relative pronoun, much ag 
if in English, instead of saying “the man who came,” we 
were to say ‘the came man."’ Thus, 
_ © Aru inaka nakai) lit. In a distriet which there is, 7. e 
(Jap.) Aru inaka ni | In a cortain district. 
_Chinit charu wikiga. | The man who came yes- 
(Jap.) Kind kita otoko. Ptieaay: 

Not infrequently an assimilation of the final syllable 
rt of this form to the initial ¢ of the following word takes 
place, thus ;— 

 Bisiku ni at (for aru) tukurn.) A place which is quiet, 
(lit. Jap.) Shizuka ni arn  tokoro bie i quiet spot, 
Observe the retention by Luchuan of the full idiom ai aru, 
which Jap. has corrupted into ma;—for the idiomatic Jap. of this 
ezample would be shizuka au tokoro. 

IL—Even when such nouns as tukwrn, * place; 
fweht, “time ;"’ dd, ‘‘oceasion,”’ and one or two others sink 
isto conjunctions meaning ‘* where," “‘ when,” * just as," 
ete., the Attributive continues to be used before them, and) 
it thos comes to assume the predicative foree of the 
Conclusive in certain subordinate clauses, For instance,. 
Ghizika ni at tuchi, lit. “The being quiet time,” may 
mean “ When it is quiet.” 

If.—It replaces the Conelusive Form at the end of 
acy sentence containing the emphatic particle du, for 
instance -— ; 

Wany du, shin-di, Fija | | 
(lit. Jap.) Ware zo, sen-d6 (?) I sam Captain § Fiji,. 

du yarn, | Tam. 
eo de aru 

Uré ga kan-chigé | Fe Rat beet te 
(lit. ne) ) Boot omae ga kangae-chigai | at fing 

in dw yarn, Dicer get, 
tc in-koto zo de ara are mistaken. 





. - ——— = me A a . io a - 
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kn = Du being in constant use, this construction occurs 
oF very frequently. Only in interrogs | 

du fail to influence the form of the verks this : 

- (lit. Sup) shin set mirn-koto 20)| wall just to let the 
Le mashi-wa enous ks fo | doctor pee He 


er" e This third use of the Luchuan Attribative Verbal Form should 


— have epecial intereat for Japanese echolars, it being the survival 
4 of @ grammutical phenomenon known to us only in the earlier 
— 99.—The Avocorarxn Fors replaces the Attributive 
< cor Conclusive before the following postpositions,—ga, one 


7 of the signs of interrogation ; Antu, ‘ because; and nai, 
s equivalent to the Jap. fo and more or less to our quotation 
“af . marks (see p. 55) a 


= — fkutst a’ ga ya? Lh | | 
» (lit. Jap.) Tkutso arn ka né | How many are there 7 
Sn ' 
= a, Mashi ya" kutn, 


| Because it is better. 









hase Jap.) Mashi de aru kara 


Huna-whni she" noi ichi. i see him off as far 
(lit. Jap.) Fona-okuri surn to itte | as the ship. 

. tig . The Altributive is however retained before wci, 
instead of the Apocopated Form, when governed by the 


ative - particle du, The following sentence exemplifies 
both the main rule and this exception :— 


| He said that, on the 





“ Kava, kata-fishd nagasa’ 
(lit. Jap.) Kuette, kata-ashi-wa nagai 
nidi mmdrtru guré du 
‘to umarern gurai zo 
y'ayabiru " ndi ichang. 
‘de arimasurn to itha 








, | aa ‘ey. 
ie i “ , y ae) 
ee OA ee ee 
aoe > Pe Saver 8 ie 
oe THE GUAGE. 
FAS 


“Here. magosa’ is Pb INES ‘Present regularly preceding 
pie ant: the Attributive Present regularly preceding the noun 
“guré, y'ayabire the Attributive Present governed by du and therefore 
“retained daspite the following adi, whilo Se oe eae 


Past (Imperfect tense), 
: 00.—The SetegnogATIVE Foru serves of course: to 
ask rape Aay _ 
Ya-ya ama njarn kutu nu ani? Have yon 
“(lit. sa) Omne-wa soko deta koto no ara ka | ever been * 
there e 
Imenshdrangti ? 
Git Jap.) Irassharannkatta ka ? tas he ene Stor 


“Whis Inst iz the Interrogative form of ihe imperfect tense of the 
honorific verb tmenshing, which is nearly equifnlent to the fruishari 


‘ot polite colloqaint Japanese. 





101.—The Versa Nox performs two widely separate: 
I. It hs the force of ccrlaint verbal nouns or iMfinitives- 
in other languages ; ‘ | | 


coves ak on" twit 
(hit. Jap.) de arn ni ttt | Owing to the fuot of its being 


Sidalw natier yn’ teité ' Oviug to its 
(lis, Jap.) Suzushike natte ira ni tenite-wa jhaving goat cool, 


Watts ja the verte! noun af the perfect Nest nayung, “to Lie 
“become” (Jap. warn), A 


Mé-ntcht dabt nw chutes sal sin oe 
lite J Mai- ichi tommral 6 i - pass 
. £ | ct L o koru-koto eet 





ry = i — v— FT A = “ Be —" 
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Sigu nunust du maski wart. To drink it at 

(lit. Jup.) Suga nomm-koto 20 mashi de ara cogil | 
A! sign nunutusi du 1 Ah! to have drunk it 
(lit. Jap.) At suga nomdn-koto AME ua ‘eal hae 


mashi yatarung yd f 
mushi de wttard yo! been the best  plun! 


§. «. “Oh! how I wish I had drunk it at once ty 


Nenusi is the Verbal Noun of the Present, swuntasi the Verbal 
Noun of the Imperfect tense of nunung, “to dvink” (Jap. moun). 
Notice, in this last inctance, the over-raling of the Attributive 
concord by the Conclusive, the reason for which is the oxelamatory 
final purticle yi, Such oases are mre, wherens the Verbal Noun 
followed by da governing the final verb in the Attrilutive is among 
{he commonest and most characteristic idioms in the language 
(conf, ] 96, Bect. 111). 


Cognate’ to the above examples are such as the 
following, though here the Verbal Noun denotes not the act, 
but the agent (Jap. mone, not hate) :— 


Nijid® au ast qa at, Ven | hu 

a # He) ee . tad & 18 the patient 

(lit. Jap.) Kan-nin nonro-mono ga 20, | on catches ‘B 
wfu-iyd taynrn, | baa cabches the big 
é-uwo-wn tore. h. (Proverb.) 


Notice the insertion of ga belore du im this class of Instances. 


IL.—The Verbal Noun assumes;a predicative forcee— 
in other words replaces the Conclusive Form—in the first 
of two clauses joined together by the adversutive post- 
position al (eanf. 4 tha). 


This also is an extremely comuuon idiom. 





oVicushin nati wand ga, ; ‘She has arrived.st) 
Che Raid Woks geo ri bales the proper age [for 
ort ga, matrimony ;] but. 


| owing to one of her 





ydng shitchdru thi kata-fiaha 


omac-mo shitte-orn tori kata” | legs, as you know, 
ashi-wa being shorter than 
tuchasast nv" teité, tatu the other, whether ' 


we think of send- 
inge her aa a bride 
into another lumily, 
or -" adopting a 
brideyroon or her 
into ours, her crip- 
pled condition is 


mijikai ni teuite wa, tatoe 

chu nghui kwirea udi ssing, 

hito ye kureyé to shite-mo, - 
iri-mnkl tura 

iri-muko toré 

ndi sing, katafa-ming y'aré 

to shite-mo, katawa-mono de 






aroba alike an-embarrass- 
sukkwichdai ga, chil ga ment, for which 
komarn ga, nani ka awkward case have 
yl hangé-ye ndrani f you not some good 
ii kangae-wa nai-ka ? idea to suggest ? 


The Verbal Nouns here are wei trom Present Tense of wung, 
“to be" (Jap. oru); fnchasasi from Present of the adjective 
inchasang, “short" (Jap. wijikal); and sukkréchisi, Perfect of 


sukiectzhung, “tobe in trouble" (no cognate Jap. word exists). 


The first and third of these illustrate the predicative use of the 
Verbal Noun, while the second (inchuseri) belongs to the olasa of 
eases treated of in section I of this paragraph. Japanese, pos- 
seaging no etch Verbal Nouns, replaces them by ordinary verbs 


and adjectives in the common form of the present tense,—aro, 


mijikai, komarn, ete. 
I1.—The Luchuan Verbal Nouns distinguish, Jike 


nouns in general, a Plain and an Isolated Form: and as: 


the former always ends in si, the latter is always in se, 
according to paradigm 4 on p. 42. The Aggregated Form 
probably exists, but has not been met with; and these 
nouns lack the Interrogative, for the obvions reagon that 


the verb is otherwise equipped in that respect, both 


% 






Na 
poh 





i « 





with: the inflectional furms a wi, fi, ets, and with 
te particles, such as ga already mentioned 


liaak | 65, Sect. Il, and €f 181), which express the: 


idea of interrogation.—Note that all instances of the 
Isolated Form of Verbal Nouns belong by their nature 
to Section I of the present paragraph, thus :— 


Kagu kara ichusd washt | | 
(lit. sda, Kago de iku-wa mashi I" it better to go by 
vi! wata wane kara | 
ka né? inata uma do pulanguin or on horse- 
ichtsd maski ga yi! 
ikn-wa mashi ka né? back ? 


Aim yurd, hast ie The absence (wore it. 
(lit. Jap.) Kono yoru-wa, kaze no Ee: there wa not) of 


ge | win on this gh 


Fehus? is the Isolated Porm of tehusi, Verbal Noun of the present 


tense of chung, “to go" (Jap. iku); mévanyfasé is similarly from 


_ hérangtasi, Verbal Noun of the imperfect tense of nérang, “ not to 








be” (perhaps cognate to Jap, mri). 


a ri cf ide & = = 


There can be no doubt that Lochuan, in its distinction 
% various forms within the limits of the present and 
certain other tenses, preserves a feature of the common ancestral 
tongue whieh Japanese has abandoned. Going back from the latter 
language as now spoken to its Classien! stage, we find similar 
Phenomena, though on a reduced seale and only carried out 
consistently in certain conjugutions. Japanese grammarians term 
the Conclusive Porm Zet-tei-gen (REA) or Sai-den-pen (Gi Zi). 
and the Attributive Zokn-tai-gen (4G) (Z). There even exista one 
form in Jap. for which Lochuan has no equivalont,—a form which 


replaces the Conelnsive at the end of any sentence containing. the 





7 emphatic particle kwon, and called Ki-cen-gen (RE Hi. 
Thus, to borrow an example from Mr, Aston, 


_ 
| 
‘ ‘at. #: 
. 4 ™ : = 
= + wd “oe . 2 _ - * , 
' Li] - = = ” 
oe?” See Ct! Te Ss 4 rie 7S. mi “ t P 4 
jon J — | Ld . e " a, 
7 5 Td ovE i 7 * a = af 
4 = BY — . —- ie 7 i 
SPRY (eed ging 7 
i a er ath a r, 


a leorse vemat eo) ia from. strong. fink lone dat alt . 
Habe peti here above. diseases spring. tw, it 

- (The Conele would be oforu.) iy si 8 

The following table gives a conspectus of the present tense of 
two" ‘Yeprésentative verbs in Lochwan, “Clas#ical Japanese, mie 


Modern Colloquia! Japanese :— 

















20 Go Orr." | DLochuan. Chao Jp Jap a ._ Malena Jap. 
Conj Lion, 
| Conclusive vei erny ag ail i 
via | (wanting) ae 
viyuet | | 
(wanting) 















a ee ee = : 
Migs “ | meng (1st Conjugation.) 

Conclusive reenuny bt 

| Atiributive a ; heroes 

Apocopated Kacriom tas’ 

| In vo /kurushued | » (wanting) 

Verbal Noun kurushesai | 

“Keo'Form (wanting) | “tore J 


Tt will be noticed that Classien! Japanese sometimes distin«— 
guished the Conclusive from the Attributive, tot that in the 
first conjugation, which includes the great majority of verbs, this 
distiietion had already been dropped, while the modern language 

drops it in all cases whatsoever; furthermore that the sole 
surviving Japanese inflection sometimes agrees with the Luchuan 
Attributive, sometimes with the Apocopated Form. One cee | >» 
verb —arw, to'be”—exhibits both these forms, via. aru anda” ; 
the word da, which would better he written Wa or da it 
object were to indicate the etymology), So far, however, 
as fanétion is concerneil, the two forms are confused. So 
- moech In passing, We reserve for a Inter jage a more detailed 
grag ine coujngations in the two languages. See the 
-“Bxewrus on the Origin of the Japanese Verbal Conjugations,” 
tush Cha Chap. TX, 














a" = j +, a 3 | . 

7 a) ty, ee = 4 oa tie At eG 4 
Pb les a tan a 
| oo ae a, eee a! re Cae 

. ae i : _" L - » « ‘| ma : r i 
< ’ Pa = = . _— 4 “* # 


- -362.—'The five-fold infletion of Luchuan verbs 

analysed above shows its fall development ‘only in the 

Present and three Past tenses (Imperfect, Perfoet, and 

z -Plaperfect) of the Indicative Mood of the Positive Voice, and 

im the Imperfect and Pluperfect Indicative of the Negative 

Voice, The Positive Future has but a single infleetion 

for the Conclusive, Atiributive, and Apocopated Forms, ite. 

Interrogative is obtained by means of a periphrasis, and 

no Verbal Noun exists. The Negative Present has three 

forme for the five fanetions, while the Negutive Future 

is we poor as the Positive Future (see paradigm). The 

. nature of the other movds does not permit of their pos- 

sessing such inflections. The Gerund, howevemg exhibits 

the distinction between Plain, Isolated, and A foe Fate 

Imperative has « peculiar Isolated Form, andthe Desidera- 

tive Verbal Adjective in bushang, likewise, is susceptible 
of various inflections. 






it 


108.—The following paradigm gives 4 conspactis of the 
conjugation of ‘a regular Luchnan verb in its two 
voices,—Positive and Negative. The various Honorific, 
Passive, Potential, and Causative inflections will be noticed 
further on, 4) 129, et sey. 


, ‘The paradigm comprehends all the formes we have met with; 
. but in the Aleencs of any native stody and record of euch 
, (gramimaticnl phenomena, it is more than likely that some of the 

rarer forms have cseaped us. The discovery of these must) be left 
to fntnre students, 


: Properly speaking, Luchuan has but one conjugation. 
We “The single type, however, suffers certain regu r moditi- 
“vate cations of detail according to the terminal letter of the stem. 
| For this reason, in addition to one active verb in fall, we: 
= give condensed paradigms of tho v rious classes, cach 
_ distinguished by its characteristic stem-ending, 











fifurtie pale oF A Saeerine Tecnien VERR. 
_Taynag, “to Take” Gap. Toru ort), 







POSITIVE VOICE. 











Certuin Present or Fature. Perfeet. 
Conclusive —traynung Conclusive —tuting 
Attributive tuynrn Attributive — futitarw 
Apocopated betwee Apocopated = ¢uta' 

In ative tiymi? Interrogative tutimdl 
Verbal } oun fuiypitst Verbal Nonn  tutisi 
Imperfvct. Pluperfect, 
Conclusive tuteng Conclusive —tutiitaing 
Attributive ‘tutare Attributive = tutdru 













tata’ Apocopated — ttéta’ 
“4 roga huatl F Interrogative tutdti? 
= | Verbal Noun — tritasi Verbal Noun  tutétasi 
Probable Future or Present, 
Conclusive | 
Attributive— 
Aposcpated' |” 






Interrogutive tei « ga shehira ? 
__ Verbal Noun (missing) — 


‘Stem fer 
— Indefinite Form rue 
“ Apocopated tu’ Conditional Present turé 
Gernnd tuti Hypothetieal “ tung | 
“ Tsolated twti = Coincident tuind 




























“ Aggregated titing Contingent tied tenga 
Imperative teri Conditional Past tuarég 
Imperative Compound tutiri 
Concessive Present............ P Gwcandy” Aggregal 









f -{f 
| Concessive Pitsteanerensnes ce ask, beara 


“Desiderstive: Adjective ¢ui-bushang, conjugated ae 
oe to paradigm of Adjectives in © 156, 
__ Froqnentative | Form tutaj, 




























ee Cee - ey erie IS ot 
aim 7 of ere . ‘ 
rai | | THE VERD. 77 
\ a % —“—<$- ; ‘ + “ 1 | 

6: ¢ NEGATIVE VoIeE; 

71 ” Cortain Present or Future, Perfect. 

+s Conclusive | Conclusive | | 

; Atiributive +turang Attributive — | tuté wurang 
ae Apocopated Apocopated aay 

™ Interrogative turant? Interrogative tuté wurani 


Verbal Noun = terangst Verbal Noun tuté saber 


}2 | Conclusive tvrangtang Conclusive tw wurangtang 
= | Attributive turangtaru ‘Atiributive ftté wurang 

‘£-. Apocopated turangta’ Apocopated tuté wurangta’ 
E Interogative turangti ? Interrogative tulé wurangti ? 





Verbal Noun turangtast Verbal Noun twté wurangtas 


Improbable Future or Present. 









Conclusive } 

Attributive -turang fats. 
Apocopated 

Interrogative twreng go shabira } 
Verbal Noun (missing). 

Gernnd. turangti Conditional Pres. turang- 
 Tsolnted = turangti dung ard) 
“ Aggregated turang- Hypoth, Pres, turang 

ting. dung ar 


_Tuperative {eonf. 127 ) (for other tenses conf, * 128) 





Desilerative Adjective tui-lawhakd sarin. 
Frequentative Form turangtai, 





j 105.—ooxsrectus OF THE VARIOUS STEM-CLASSES, 


i) Luchuan possessing no proper infinitive mood, and the custom 
eS of the natives, when asked for the equivalents of foreign verbs, 
‘ being to quote them by their Conclusive Present, we adopt that as 
the ‘standard form both here and in the Voeabalary,—thus n nayung, 
ajiyung, yebing, ang, mensh?ng. By fur the commonest ending Is 
ong, Soch other endings as ing, évg, ong, can mostly be treed 
back to an earlier wn. 





: sabe (66 etl) incu 9 (to hasten”) 





jee ees a ixngjang 
Neg. Pres. yubang  faugeanng | 
Indef. Form yl jek: reefs 7 
a cuca gubi, & dant, é mal 

| I1L.—Stems in i. IV.—Stems in ». 
Indic, Pres. chickung (“to hear") kanwng (‘to eat") 
Anperfect, chichang hadang nat 
Neg. Pres. chikang kena y ae) 
Indof. Form  chichi feat 
Imperative chiki, & kami, & 

V.—Stems in wn. VI.—Stems in nd. 


eR Rion MOA (‘* to die’) minjang ('* to sleop ) 
iunjung ("to tie’) 


Imperfect shijang nintang kunchang 

Neg. Pres. shinany nindang kundang 

Indef. Form shini vinjt = een 

Lnperative shini, é nindi, & kundi, é 
VIL.—Stems in r. 


(4.—BStems in r preceded by any vowel except i). 
‘Indic. Pres. neyung (“to become ") Adyung (‘to buy a) 


Imperfect natang kétang 

pied Pres, = narrang harvey | 
Do. ine. na’ ka’ 
ii nari, é er i, Ae 





©The Gerund yodi being etywologically the fountain-bead from 
whieh “nat the Impertect only; but various other tenses are derived. 
it might be better, | uliy speaking, to print it in this- 
piace, ‘Wo have pi ferred to give the Imperfect, on account of ite 
! “which: students: might be liable to confound with that: 
of the Negative Present unless specially warned in each instance. “ 

















That such verbs as kayuny, “to buy"; keywiy, ‘to retarn ;” 
umiryung, to think,” and others of similar fort should appear 
fn Luchuan among those with stems in r, is a curivus instance of 
secondary formation. Japanese analogy proves that, for instance, 
tho stem of kiyung, “to buy” (Jap. kaw, for kafu, iteelf for still 
earlier kapu), was originally hap. This having been corrupted to 
ei, and thus deprived of the final consonant whith conjugntional 
needs scemed to demand, was provided with a new final conso- 
nantetymologically alien ta it, borrowed from tho most numeroua 
of all the classes, viz, Class VIL. The same process was repented 
in the ense of every verb with original f ot p, other words in 
the cage of every verb with au, on, or mu for ita termination in 
Modern Japanese. 


(8. Stems in ir with Imperfect im t.) 


Indic. Pres. wastyang (to forget ”) 
Imperiect. wersiterney 

Nog. Pres. urea renee 

Indef. Form wesirt 


4 Apocopated wast’ 
Imperative wenn, € 


A ‘few of these, notably the Honoritic verb gabing (conf, top 
of next page), make the Impertert in ifang (with long jj), which 
scems anomalous, au there is no contraction in this tense to 
account for the lengthening of the vowel. It may be merely « case 
of mistaken analogy.—Most of the verbs in this sub-class # 
Gorrespond to Japanese verle of the Ind conjugation, 


(€. Stems in ir with Imperfect in teh.) 
Indic. Pres. shigneng or ating (* to know") 
Imperfect. shitchand 
Neg. Pres. shiney 
Indef. Form, shard 


‘ ‘ Apocopated shir 
Imperative shirt, @ 





$ —- 
(ie — ; a* a¢ 


eo ee ee See ne re 
Sea eh op aimepers Pon 
—_ 4 3 oie oe tn * Sie ; i 4 


= ; “ Se 3 —- 
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a ON. B. Both subdivisions of stems in dr dint of contraption 


nthe Inilicative Present, thas 2 joel! 
Conelusive inuaiyng ar ae ed 
Attributive wetiyure wasiry 
Apocopated arena lar 3 (wanting 7) 
Interrogntive weermiyrani “ wasted 
Verbal Noun raed ued mt (wanting ?) 


Usnge seems to fix some few in the contracted, others in the 
nou-contracted form, but to leave most to the individual taste of 
the speaker, We cannot, however, speak with certainty on 


this deliente point. 
VIII.—Stems in s. IX.—Stoms in ¢, 
Iudic. Pres,  /rurishung (“to kill”) wachung (* to wait") 
Imperfect curuchang wate harty 
Neg. Pres,  urtesarny menang 
Indef. Form /oerushi wach 
Imperative  furusi, 2 weet, & 


Awanyais of toe CoxsveationaL Forse. 


106.—The Stem and the Indefinite Form are the 
foundations on which the rest of the verbal structure is 
raised, as can easily be seen by study of the paradigms. 
For this reason, these parts of the verb mnst be discussed 
first. 


107.—The Stem is not in use as an independent word, - 
The Indefinite Form, on the other hand, besides its use as 
a ** Base"! for other moods and tenses, occurs independently 
in such idioms as the Interrogative Future, o.g. 


Tui ge shabiva ? \Shall | take? (1 
(lit, Jap.) Tori ka shimashd | Jap. Torimashé ka? 
and perhaps in some others. 

ee eee it is only ona elass of verbs 
(the 7th) that apocopates the Indefinite Form when used 














im: e VERE. Be SL 


ne me! Buse " for the pay the Said one 
other parts of the verb. Most closes posses, but » single 
Indefinite Form. 


The reader is referred to the © Colloq. Jap. Handbook, i | 
#31-5 and 278, for full explanations of whut is meant in this class 
of languages by the technical terms” Stern," “* Base,” and “Indefinite 
Form,” and to Chapters VIII and IX of the same work for an 
exposition of the nature and uses of the conjugational forms in 
guneral, these differing #0 widely in many fundamental churacteris- 
tics from all European linguistic phenomens a4 to necessitate some. 
what close stndy in order to be properly unilerstood. 

Classical Japanese preserves the stem intact throughout the 
entire conjugation, thus tora, turite, foreba, toraun, ete., showing 08 
that Luchusn tu" and tui stand for an carlier (uri, tyung for 
farang, etc, So far therefore ns the stem is concerned, Luchuan 
exhibits the Iangusge in an advauced stage of phonetic decay. 


108.—While preserving the final letter of the stem 
intact in the Negative Voiev and in one or two of the 
less important moods of the Positive, Luchnuan almost 
always modifies this letter in the Indefinite Form, in 
the chief Positive tenses, viz. the Present, Imperfect, 
Perfect, ond Pluperfeet, and also in the Gerund, As 
this habit of modifying verbal stems is one of the 
characteristic pecpliarities of the language, we will attempt 
to investigate its origin. | 

We say “characteristic” of Luchuan, because Japanese 
presents bot faint traces of a similar tendency. The claszeleal 


form of Japanese indeed presents none at all, the stem-consonant, 


aa already remarked, being there invariably preserved unaltered. 
ut the Modern Colloquin! possesses verbs like matew, Indet. 
Form machi (from stem met), where the beginnings of changes 


similar to these that have been carried so far in the sister tongue 


may be traced. The Gerundand Past Tense of Modern Japanese 
also have suffered considerable decay, losing the stem -consonant 
in most cases. See “Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” [J 235 ct seq. 


The key must apparently be sought in the marked 
tendency of Luchnan organs of speech to sibilate and: 


Sup. vo!. xxhil- 6. 


La 





heavier, ee oat Thus we find 


Jap, ioe ian 9 
kita ite “north ” NAVI 
Bytiyi Dick = * Guchu* [Changed to 
negi nijt anion ch and j. 

but fo tales “hawk" [with & and ¢ 
kage haga “shadow” intact, 


In a precisely analogous manner, therefore, Kilaing or 
fobionn (Jap. kiln), which theoretical considerations lead 


us to assnme as the earlier form of the Luchnuan word sig- 


nifying “to hear,” would have passed into chichung 
in the modern language. This we find to have been the 
case, while the negative chikeny retains the second |, 
becanse it is safeguarded by the suceceding heavy vowel «. 
The same thing happens throughout class ITT of verbs, as 
nyuching, “to move"; nyuwkang, “not ta move” (Jap. 
tuyoku, gobo) ¢ hackung, to spit, hakang, “not to spit” 
(Jap. hau, Aakanw), ete., ete, It would be putting the 
eart before the horses s say that the ch of the Ponitive 
becomes & in the Negative ;—rather is it the original k of 
the Negative that becomes ch in the Positive of the modern 
language, A similar remark applies to every other ease 
of stem-change :—it is always the Negative that preserves 
the more original form. What has here been said of the 
the Present tense applies with equal foree to the Indefinite 
Form, because the vowel of the latter is 1; thus chichi for 
earlier Aiki. Tho Imperative retains the original consonant 
k (eliti, ete.), and is thus advantageously differentiated from 
the otherwise homonymous Indefinite Form. 


109.—Coming now to « consideration of the Gernuml, 
we find a different cause at work to produce its apparently 
capricious varicties of form. Tho analogy of Japanese 
teaches us that the Gerund was originally obtained by 





;a° ee) ae . a, me 
ae ee oe) 


sullixing the -syllablo ¢té to the Indefinite Porm: thus 
tu[r}t-tt, chichi-ti (or rather siki-ti), A habit has, how- 
ever, been established of dropping wither the radical 
‘syllable preceding the termination ti, or else that termina- 
tion itself. This gives us such mutilated forms as tuti 
for turitt, chichi (no longer to be distinguished from the 
Indefinite Form) for chiehiti, ete, But in some cases the 
omitted syllable does not disappear so completely ag to 
Jeave behind it no trace of its former presence, whence 
further changes explained below under each stem-elass. 
The three past tenses follow the Gerund in all its changes, 
because, as will be shown later on, they are really com- 
pounds of it and one or other of the verbs signifying 
“to be.” 


110,—The analysis of the various classes is as fol- 
lows :— 


Class L.—Siems in .—The characteristic consonant 


if preserved in the Indefinite Form, the Imperative, and 
the Positive Present, as ychi, asibi: yubung, asihung (Jap. 
yo, asohu). Inthe Gerand yudi, axidi (for earlier yuhiti, 
asihiti), the omitted syllable i has left a trace of itself in 
the Nigori-ing of the termination (di for ti, conf. p. 28), 


Class I.—Stems in g.—The y is softened to J in the 
Indefinite Form and Positive Present, éenji, ingung (Jap. 
isogm), for the reasons set forth in © 108. The Gerund 
drops its termination,—isuji for isvjiti. Classes II and 
II are the only ones that present this peculiarity, 





Class Iil.—Stems in &.—Their peculiarities have been 
set forth above in © 108, 


m to # in the Indefinite Form and Positive Present of this 
¢lass remains obsenre, All that can be said is that Lunehoan 


Class IV.—S8tems in w.—The cause of the change of 


organs prefer n to m, and have uceordingly substituted. 


the former lotter for the latter in many words beside 


j i a an ir 
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‘verbs (¢oni. 26). ‘Lachonn heanvohgi * toeat,”” given as: 
the firs! example of this class, corresponds otymologically 
tp. ‘Japancee aww, “to bite.” Yeung, “to read," is- 
the Japanese youw. The Gerunds hadi, yudi, stand 
for faniti, yumti, the nasal of the dropped syllable 
auryiving in the Wigort of the termination (conf. class I.).. 





Class V.—Stems in nu. —Only here does the Indicative 
Present retain the stem-consonant unchanged. The Gerund 
stfjt atands for shiniti, We should have expected shit 
inated. So fur us our acquaintance with the langnnge 
goes, shinung, ** to die,” is the sole representative of 
this class. 

Classs VI.—Stems in vel.— Niajng and deajng (corres-— 
ponding but distantly, if ut all, to Japanese werw and fewartt) 
art the only representatives of this class that have been met 
with. Their Gerunds differ from each other, being ninte 
and sunchi respectively, probably representing earlier 
nfediei and 8 | | 


cagA 1s seacasloriee’ 1 by the aisles of the ‘pala ror 
its change into y, in secordance with a common habit 
of the language which eqnally affects all parts of speech 
(gee 7 29),—thus ti for turi, teyung for turmng See 
terw), ete. There is ulso a general tendency in this 

to ¢arry change still further by apocopating the Indefinite 
Form and by contracting the Positive Present,—thus- 
siyung or njiny, ‘'te go out’ (Jap. der); shiyrng or 
thing, ‘to know" (Jap, ehiru). The Gerund is mostly 
in ti, as tuti for earlier teriti, wasiti for wasiriti, But 
sometimes the omitted syllable ri lenves a trace of its 
influence in the more emphatic termination teli as Mutoh, 
for earlier shiriti, chitohi for chiriti. (Conf. classes I, IV, ate.,, 
where a vanished stem-consonant leaves its trace in the 
sitered form of the Gerund.) . 


yz “= th [  u Se . 
" 4 a — CLP hte ‘i 
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Class VIU.—Stems ending in #.—The @ tends to be 
prononneed a un ah in the Positive Present and Indefinite 
Form, and has accordingly here been so transcribed. The 
iGerand of this class—luruchi, ehdehi, —seoms to owe it» 
qpeculiar form to metathesis. Originally kurustti or bterushets, 
i would first have become hwentishi, then Aurwtshi, 1.4. 
Iuruehi, Similarly ehdehi from original chdettt (conf. | 24). 


Class [X.—Stema in t.—The ¢ ts enitened to ch im the 
Indefinite Form and Positive Present, thus cansing con- 
fusion with the & stems. The Gerund however is different, 
being in tchi instead of chi, and the Imperative of course algo 
different, being in ti instead of jv. Perhaps the Gerund 
here cffers another case of metathesis of the two final 
syllables :-—watiehi (whence the actnal form awatelt) for 
onachith. 


111.—Having thus briefly indicated the conjugational 
characteristics that distinguish the nine classes of verbs, 
marked each by its special stem-consonant, we proceed to 
onsider the varions Tenses in detail. 


112.—Paesext Inorative.—The terminations ‘of the 
Present Indicative, ng, 7, ° , wi, and st, for the most 
part resist analysis. We incline to regard the Conclusive 
wyung as standing for an earlier teyum or tye, vor 
rather (as the stem ends in r) herien or tert. The fact 
‘of the ‘Interrogutive Present tmgimi havmg an m suggests 
this: for it could then be dissected into tye yyi,— 
yyi being the interrogative particle treated of on pp, 41-2. 





The remarkable. namber of Japanese verbs in ma,all -belone- 
ing 49 the. most ancient stage of the language, goes to support 
thia.view, as tnamu, ‘to deny,” from ima, “may,” haramu, “to 
conceive,” from Aura, “the womb ;" shiramu, “to dawn," from 
thirol, “ white;" motoma(ru), “to seek," from, moto, “origin,” 
zte., ebd. ‘ 
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| ! sack, Seas neicateeidellddie aaa 
from the Atiributive, by elision of the final syllable, ‘Btrietly 
as the distinction between Attributive and Apocated is 
now observed, there exists no radical diy ergence of fanction 
between them, such as separates and individualises each 
of the other forms, ‘The fact would seem simply to be 
that constant use has worn the Attribntive bare whenever 
some three or four of the commonest postpositions follow. 





Classical Japanese supports this view by employing the 
Attributive for both Lochusn Attributive and Apocopated before 
all powtpositions in differently, and neglecting the neeless distinction 
which Luchaan hos drawn between the two. 


With regard to the termination of the Verbal Noun,— 
*,—the ouly comparison that suggests itself is with #, 
one of the terminations of an analogous form in Korean; 
but to identify the two would be rash, Japanese, possess- 
ing no such form as the Verbal Noun, cannot help us 
in this particular, | 

Observe that as in Japanese, so leo in Luchuan, the 
Present Tense serves equally well to denote future time 


tf certain, while the Future denotes also present time if 


uncertain, the distinetion between these two tenses being 
rather one of certainty and uncertainty (such as, in tho 
cature of things,generully attends the future) than of actual 
time. | 


_118.—Lueenreer.—This tense clearly results-from, the 
agglutiontion of the present tense of ang, “ to be," to the 


Gernnd, thus titang for tuti ang, and so on through all the 


other forms excepting the Interrogative ; for ang has the 
Interrogative ani just us tymng has tei, and onght 
therefore to have given us tifemi as the Interrogative of 
the Imperfeet. No ‘such form as tuiami however exists, 
tae Interrogative Imperfect being tuti. It seems not 
an unreasonable surmise that tuti and the corresponding 
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forms in all other verbs, though now fimettomng as the 
Interrogative of the Imperfect tense, were originally the 
Interrogative form of the Gernnd. 


As the plain form of the Gerund ends in i, ite Interrogative 
would naturally be in # (conf. 50, p. 41), The analogy of such 
Classical Jap. expressions, as forite ka? mite ku ¥, ete., where the 
interrogative particle ku is snffixed to the Gerund, shows that sach 
a bypothesia ‘as that here started does no violence to the genius 
of this class of languages. We shall see later on that the Gerond 
has regular Isolated and Aggregated forms, a fact which proves its 
linbility to declension. The Jap. forms corresponding to the 
Loch, Imperfect ure 

Classteal, Modern. 
Conel. naritart | _, (by apocope for nottarn, a corruption 
Attrib. nwritarn aie "the Attributive Form.) 
114.—Penrect axp Puvecurect.—These tenses have 
evidently arisen from the combination of the Gerund with o 
sccomd verb meaning primarily ‘‘to dwell,” “to be,” viz. 
weng. 


This is the same verb os the Jap. orw, a notable instance of 
relationship between apparent aliens. When we mention that orw 
is spelt va in Kava,—a proof that ‘it was originally pronounced 
worn,—and remind the reader that Jap. o constantly corresponds to 
Luch. o, the kinship between swag and eru will begin to define 
itsel! even to non-specialist oyes. 


Thus the Perfect twiing stands for twit wung, the 
Pluperfect tutdteng for tvfi wetang, ond so on. The 
Pluperfect Interrogative suggests the same considerations as 
the corresponding form in the hnperfeet, that is to say, that 
we look on tutoti (for tuti uti) as embodying what was 
primarily the Gerund inti made Interrogative. 


115.—So far as signification is concerned, the Luchuan 
Imperfect, Perfect, and Plnperfect correspond almost 
exnetly to the same three past tenses in English. Occa- 
sionally, however, a Perfect form has a Present sense, as 





THE LUCHEAN niaothon: 


wig,“ Tundertand ;* shitehing, “1 Know," the 
Present of these verbs shat “okphntiity of tho litter, thomgh 
it existe, being comparatively little used. Philologists will 
not need to be reminded of similar phenomena vecurring 
in the Aryan languages. 

Modern colloquial Japanese has compound tensea corresponding 
to the Loch, Perfeet and Pluperfect, as fotte iru (also con- 
tracted to fofterw) and totte oft; but they are in lees frequent 
ge. Where Luchoan employs the Perfect, Japanese mostly prefers 


the ordinary Past (oorresponding in form to the Loch. Lapa 
For instance, * ‘The sun has risen “ would be in 





Lach. Tiida wet agating teapeet 


Jap, Hi ater agpatta ri.) 


116.—Fercne.—Comparison with Japanese shows that 
the single remaining Lochnan form of this tense is a mere 
stump worn bare of all terminations. 


Vix. what is called in Japanese grammar the * Negative for 
Future) Base,"—Shd-cen-gen, JF FE G- Is it mere fancy, or a 
lucky guess at the actual histories! course of development in their 
language, when Japanese grammarians tell us that futerity and 
negation naturally belong together, because both denote * that which 
de not yet re" 

More usual than the Future pure and simple is a 
periphrasis with the verb shwny, “to do," as tera will 
slong, * to be about to take ;"" tha wall anha, being abput to 
go,” “intending to go" (conf. Jap. 44d peetti 


“The word hazi 
corresponding etymologically to Jap. Aru, but more like 
er beahi in force. 
is very often used after the Future (more rarely, after 
the Present), as a sort of Conclusive particle indicating 
likelihood, necessity, Lanai somewhat like the “English 
“ must,” ‘thos: 


‘ara tiazi) Idiom. Jap. Sé “ 8, nist 
(lit. Jap So = gah hazu| be so, No fionbt. , i 








Sapien tonite") iiibe to 
eke Unni wmishicharn kasi.) He i# aheake rs ee 
(lit. Jap.) O nori nasaru hazu j bark. 


(lit. Fup. Y Nobaeo aan | they will put it off. 


a iioeabes There can surely be no 


(lit. Jap.) 86-1 wa nai hazn } donbt about it. 


Japanese, curiously enough, does not admit of that constriction 


‘of baru with the Future tense which Luchoan prefers. Moreover, 


Japanese generally adda the substantive verb (da, ete.) atthe end, 
which Lachnan constantly omits, Aas role, Luchoan expressions 
with Aasu must be rendered in Japanese by the ordinary Future 
without Anzu, 

The periphrasis which does duty for an Interrogative 
inflection of the Future will be foond treated of in Chapter 
TX, © 182, Sect. TI. 


‘ai. —The Genvuxp, which ends im «i (di, ch, j*), 
ossesses the Isolated and Aggregated Forms f@ (dé, ote.) 
md ng lay) as indicated in the paradigm. These 

spond to Japanese idioms in f wa rend te mo 








Plain Gerund :— | 
Ywkuti kare. “ After resting.” 
Mutehi I “Bring it;" lit, “carrying 


/iqep2) Motto: koi} .' come.” 
Isolated Garthid: 
‘mutché ucnyabirang. “uy havenothing’”: 


(lt. Jap.) Nami-mo motie-wa orimasen | dat, “As for having 
(ey. thing, I am 
not." 

” Minta eluent. | ac ' | 

(dit. Tap.) Wekaorn aie It won't do to sleep." 





Ninting nindarangtan I conld not sl , , thongh gh I 
(Jap.) Nete mo Sitandaate tried to. ne 


A notable idiom with the Isolated Gerund recurs 
frequently in Luchnan, 


in Japanese much more rarely, ond only in the written 


whereby that form practically assumes the fnnetions of the 
Desiderative Adjective, though a shade of meaning diffienlt 
to express in English still separates the two. Perhaps we 
might mark it by saying that the Gerundinl idiom denotes 
intention rather than an actual wish :-— ; 
I came im order 
to make investi- 
This form shirabite might easily be supposed identical with 
the Jap. Desiderative Adjective shiratetai. This, however, is not 
the case; and instances of shirubete wa, or the same constroctior 
with other verbs, will recur to the memory of every student of later 
Classical Japanese. The Archaic language did not make use of it, 
neither does the modern Colloquial. A 


Tei-shiralité adi fell chasd, 
(lit. Jap.) Tori-shirabete-wa to itte kita-yo | 


The Gerund is one of the forms which it is most 
important to know, both on account of its extensive nse, 
and because all three post tenses of the Indicative are 
formed from it, as explained in “* 118 and 114 ; thus, 


titi —tuteeng tuting tutdtang 
yd yndang yuding wudéteng 












oy 8 


ee aoersi (Jap. Naiatken, weaae final eonson~ 


‘gant always remains intact. 


Thus the Imperative and the Indefinite Form, whieh would 
otherwise coincide, are kept separate in all verbs excepting thoee 
of Classes I, IV, anid ¥. 


A Lochnan peculiarity, not shared by Japanese, is. 


the possession by the Imperative of what is, in form at 
least, au Isolated State. It is used for the sake of ex- 
pressing a very slight shade of politeness. The Plain 
Imperative is almost brutal; but the Isolated Form would 
be appropriately used by a gentleman in addressing a 
common person, Thus, 

Cha turé! or cha nuwi! “Take (or drink) some 
tea,—do ! "—The Plain Imperative would be chd turt! 
or cha meni! 

Tabaku fuké, “Toke a smoke,— do!"—The Plain 
Imperative would be fui! 

Ifé mate! “ Wait ao moment,—wait, T tell yon.) — 
The Plain Imperative would be mati f 


The coinciderice of the Imperative, in this lust instance, with 


the Gerund ending in i or f@ must not mislead Japanese scholars 


into the idea that they hove here bot an example of the Col. 
loquial Jap: idiom which replaces the Imperative by the Gerund 


at Sobowhi matte (Ger,) for Suboaki wate (Imper). The Lnehuan 


Gerund of this verb is wetchi, Isol. State watch? ; but the iiom 
of the southern language does not admit of its nse ps an ‘equivalent 
for the Imperative Moud. 


A sort ‘of Compound Imperative i¢ obtained by ag- 
glutinuting wurt, the Imperative of wwng, “to be,” to the 
Gerund, thos tutdri (for tuti wwri), ‘ be taking "' i. ¢. 
‘‘tuke.” Tt is perhaps not current in all verbs, but only 
in those which more natorally admit the iden of continuity, 


stich us matchori (for matehi uri), “‘be waiting,” #1. ¢ 
ull other Far-Eastern languages, ‘the. 


: whit."'——As ill 
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Sissel eencsaly ibaa Laehuan sreeph heen echiroee- 


‘Ing the lowest of the people. To all others a 
periphrasis is indispensable (conf, end of © 135), 





119.—The Coxprrioxat, Hyrormerican, Coromesr, 
and Coxrmerst form a group of moods closely connected 
in signifiention, and betraying partin! similarity of origin ; in 
inet they seem to be all “Isolated " forms (eonf, Chap. ‘M). 


The fina) long vowels point this wir; and. the question is 
‘elinched, 40 far as the Conditional and Hypothetical are concerned, 
by the analogy of Japanes:, whose forms fureba and torabs, corres- 
ponding to Luch. tur? and turd respectively, aro certainly obtained 
by suffixing the “Isolating Particle" wae to two of the verbal 
“ Bases.” (Conf. Colloy. Jap. Handbook.” ©" 254, 204, and 287.) 


The Conditional Present is simply the original Tndefinite 
Form (turi, not tui, conf." 107) isolated, which regularly 
gives. turé, while the Hypothetical is the Negative Base 
istlated, tira becoming regularly rd, We ineline to ro- 
gard the Coincident teiné as the modern Indefinite Form 
tui followed by the postposition ani isolated (né); but the 
reason for the lengthening of the ¢ in many classes of verbs, 
asichung, “logo,” ichiné : ahung, “to do,” ahind, is by 
no means clear, 


oe, Ww. 


Teint rendered literally into Japanese, would thua be tori wi 


wa, which recalls the Classical form forineise. 


Of the origin of the Contingent we can give no account, 
‘This mood is obtained by suffixing the termination ings to 


the Indefinite Form. Qne instance of dungst has been 
aret with, 


Japanese cannot here help of, there being no corresponding 
mood in that language. 


~The past tenses of all these moods, if they: ‘eitats mst 


= comparatively little tsed. We ‘have met only with 
athe Coniitional Past, whose form is midré, a contraction 


& 
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of tutiwurd, thus recalling the Perfect twtény and the 
Compound Imperative tutéri, which, as explained above, 
stand for tufi ung und tuti wri respectively. 

Ronghly speaking, the Conditional turé means ™ When 
I take” or “as I take,” even “if I take,” when the 
supposition is « perfectly easy and ontural one. The 
Hypothetical turd is ‘if I take,” when the supposition 
is more gtrained,—n real, venturesome “if.” The Coin- 
cident tuind shows that one action isinvolved in another :— 
erant this, and the rest follows of itself, as we might 
say in English. The Contingent tuidwaged hos more the 
force of English phrases with “if only,” thus, “ If only 
you'll try it, you are sure to like it.” 

Hesides the above actual conjugational forms of this 
croup of moods, there exist also loeutions with tuchn, 
‘(when:” bora, “after; and Aut, “ becanse,”" which 
are kept distinct from the Conditional. 


Lochuan probably stands foremost among languages in the 
possession of these halr-splitting distinctions. Next comes Classical 
Japanese, of which the modern Colloquial deseendant has 
preserved bot oa fragment (Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” % 287). 
Luchuan itself tends to diccard some of the established differ- 
ences, only those vers whose stem ends inr (Clase VIT) having 
retained free use of -the Conditional, while the other clnsses 
mostly employ one of the three cognate moods instend. 
European languages differ of couree considerably in their attention 
to such distinctions nz are here indicated. For instance, English 
keeps the ideas of “wheo" and “if” carefully apart, while 
German fuses the two in a single idiom.—Nomerons examploa 
of the use of this curious group of Lochuan moods will be found 
in the conversations and stories printed later on in this volume. 
Yet another method of rendering hypothesis, without actually 
expressing it in set terms, ia the use of the Verbal Noun, resembling 
our Infinitive (conf. % 101), for instance Kang shutost du mashéta- 
rung, lit, “Thus to have done indeed would have been best,”.1 ¢., 
“That would have been the proper course to pursne.” Japaneso, 
which how no wuch idiom, simply employs the Conditional, 
and saya KS sureba yokutta, lit. * Mone did so, it was good,” 
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Luchuan substitutes the Aggregated Form of the 
“Gerund for the Present Tense of this mood. The Past 
Concessive is obtained by suffixing the sy lables tékang ov 
téng to the Imperfect Indicative, All that can be said 
concerning the etymology of this suffix is that the fina! 
ng points to its being an Aggregated Form, whieh the 
analogy of Japanese keredomo, iedomo, ote., confirms. Tiny 
would seem to be an abbreviated form of kang. 


121.—Desiperative Apsective.—'This interesting 
form, which is itself susceptible of conjugation, will be 
found treated of in 4 158. Though it is generally suftixed 
to the Indefinite Form, instances seem to occur of its 
agglutination to the Negative Base, which is what the 
analogy of the archaic Japanese wahoshiki (really hoshiki) 
would lead us to expect. 


121 £.—Feequestative Fous.—This form is too 
rare to speak of with certainty. We have only met with 
tutai turangtai, * sometimes taking, sometimes not taking," 
and with njai chai (or njai ehichai), “coming and going.” 
These are from tuynng, “to take; njiyung (2), “to go 
“out ;" and chiing, “to come," respectively. 


122.—Scholars will miss from the paradigm a tonse 
which Japanese analogy would lead them to expeet,—the 
Pronante Past. So far as Luchnan is concerned, this tense 
deems only to survive in the verb ang, to be," whieh 
makes atarung, * probably was'' (Jap. atiarij—a Con- 
lusive form only, without corresponding Attribntive, 
Interrogutive, ete. It oecurs only in combination: with 
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- vould have been better.” See also the paradigm of ae 
Adjectives, | 155. el (ie 
‘ . 4 | | = _ 
—e  -193.—Necative Present.—This tense is obtained by Tae 
7 adding xg to what in Japancse grammar is called the =a 
| “ Negative (or Future) Buse,” which in Luchuan coincides = 
with the Probable Future Tense of the Positive Voice, thus, . ni “ 
a L " : 4 
Probable Fut. tara; Neg. Pres. turang we 
; . innga ; isugang, ete., ote. ure 
Observe that the Negative Interrogative termination has Aga 
= n (turani#), contrasting with the m (tmyumi?) of the 7. 
sorresponding form of the Positive Voice, ss 
In conjunction with this remark, re-read the first part of ‘ lia 
a! 112. As tuyeng stands for turung (y being a mere softening of the te 
Al stam-consonant r), it might reasonably enough be supposed that a - 
= the real original difference between Positive and Negative im Sy 
this langonge resided golely in the vowels u and a, this i 
- ~-Pusitive. Negative. | 
| : terong (modern hiaywng) rere "7 i 
i kikung { “  chichung) kikang (modern chikang) “ae 
“Ts ‘matung( " — wvachung) ——swatung, vte., ete. on 
“ha Mr, Aston has hazarded a guess to this effect with regurd to io). 
&% Japanese in his “+ Grammar,” p. 121, footnote. That the difference a 
"y of vowel le very imporfinl, must be allowed; it might even a 
pe ly be proved to be all-important. Neverthelesa the z, , 
i “contrast hetsoan the two interrogedive lorms ae 
Poa. Interrog. Neg. Interrog. ’ “4 
toyed terns Hl 
chichusi chikawi, #te., ! — (ae 
sce a oral iersce in che dal oni forth a 
Positive, « for the Negutiv and we arrive ot turum, turax ¢ a 
kikwn, kikax, or perhaps Ls tureuv, furuxey Likewr, Eikaxw, . ‘a 
ete. as the probable earliest forms of the Positive and Negative AF 
Present respectively (eonf..* 112). lo = ‘ a 
. a 7 
a 
= : / oe. 
| »* as ja . vb: ; 
<a, . it) Ms +. J 





— itaa.- r , vegative riect 1s 
: lelled on the ee oe the Positive Voice, whose. 
Shavabloristic termination fang is suffixed to the Negative 
Present and regularly inflected. The Perfect and Pluper- 

fect are supplied by componnd tenses, in which the 
Negative Present anil Luperfect of wrung, “to be," are used. 
with the Isolated Gerund of the principal verb, thus, tuté 
rvrang, “IT have wot taken; tuté wrangtang, “1 had 
not taken,” 





Comparison. with Luchuan sects to show thet the Jap, Negative 
Past, ad foranaonel, yobanande, etc,, haw a redandant syllable 
ae. Forthe vermal equivalents of Loch, terangtang and yubangtang 
would be torauda and yebonda ; and as Japaneer itself gives us, 
no satisfactory explanation of the forms as they stand, whereas. 
the origin of the Loch. forms is clear and regular, we conclude the 
latter to preserve the type which Japanese has corrupted. 


125.—Neoative or Impronasce Fotone.—The Negative 
Present followed by 4Aasi supplies the Conclusive of this 
-obsolescent tense. The other forms are roplaced by the 
Present pore and simple, or by some periphrasis. 


126.—Neoative Geaexp.—This is formed by suffixing 
#, the termination of the Positive Gerund, to the Negative 


Modern Japanese has not retained the etymological equivalent 
of this form, Classical Japanese possessed it, if the derivation 
of the Negative Gerund torade from fora-ni-te is correet, Conf.’ 

* Aston, "bottom of p. 156, | 


127.—Neoative Lurenatrve.—This tense would ap- 
pear to be regularly obtained by adding me to the Apocopat- 
ed Form of the Positive Present ; bot the instances of it are 
very rare, Luechuan courtesy not eapine itself easily to 
* the nse of such a mood. C 


We have met with slu-na, “do not do," exnetly correspond- 
ing to Classical Jap. au-na (the modern Colloq. is suru-na}, and 
girhin-na, “do not condescend to," i.e." please don't,” the Jap. 
kudasaru-na, In mishin-na (for mishdri-na), the negative suffiz na 
ia added to the Positive Imperative. 





128.—Necative CoxmrTioxan axp HypotHericaL.— 
These compound tenses (met with only in the Present) 
aro obtained by construing the Conditional and Hypo- 
thetical Present of the Positive Voice of ang, “to be,” 
with a form in duny whose origin is not altogether clear, 


The Luchuan particle wi being sometimes corrupted to ng, 
perhaps dung stands for du ni, and twrangdung then oi ono 
reminds ws of Jap. torezu wi, “not taking,” “without taking.” 
Turangdvng are would, on this hypothesis, be literaliy “if T am 
not taking,”"—o result perfectly satisfactory with respect 
to the signification of the form in question, If this is necepted, 
pogether with what hes been said immediately above in T 125, 
both the Negative Gerunds of Classical Japanese—that in ew and 
that in de—hove their living representatives in the southern language. 
On the other hand, the existence of the Contingent termination 
dungesé in the Positive Voice is a difficulty ; for it can ecarcely have 
any relation to the Jap. Negative Gerund in ew, 


The remaining tenses of the Negative Voice, required 
by the analogy of the Positive, seem to be of very rare 
occurrence, excepting the Desipenative Apsective, which 
is formed after the pattern of Negative Adjectives in 
general by construing the verb nérang or wéng, “not to 
be,”’ with the Isolated State of its Adverbial Form, Thus 
the Positive twi-lwshang, ‘“‘1 wish to take,” becomes 
Negative tui-lnalakd érang or tui-imshaki néng, “1 do 
not wish to take.” 


Passive, Potewtian, axp Caveative Coxsucations. 


_ 129.—The very rare use which is made of the 
Passtve has impeded the acquisition of thorough acquaint- 
Sup. vel, Zelii—?. 
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adi ity nbionk ta oealig BA Min tee sa and not 
in the mind of the (st this stage of Luchuan investigations) 
necessarily immature student, appears probable from the analogy 
of Japanese, which latter language, being thoroughly well-known, 
does not lend itself to any auch doubt, and in which Pascive, 
Potential, and Intransitive conjugntions are actually much mixed 
up together, See ‘Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” Chap. IX, especially 
TT 509 and 815-819. 


130.—So far as can be gathered, the Present In- 
dicative of the Positive Voiee of the Passive or Potential is 
obtained by the following empirical rule:—add ring to 
the Future of the plain verb, thus : <4 


er: Passive or 

Plain Verb. Future. potential. . 

eater abl yl users ramen ay) OE be falc? 
tuyung “to tnke” twa turaring I ts-bo nbile'to take?” 


| | A a 
kanung “toeat™ tama hamaring Briere: eat” 
ichung “togo" tha iharing ‘to be able to go" 
ninjung “to sleep" ninda nindaring ‘to be ablo to sleep” 

This tense is inflected regularly, according’ to the 
paradigm of active verbs, thne : Attrib, turarine, Apoe, 
qurart’ ete. In fact we have before ns, so far ns form is 
id, a set of verbs of Class VII, Seetion B (seep. 
79, and N. B. at top of p. 80), that is, contracted verbs 
with Stem in ir, and Imperfect in ¢, thus turarir, kamerir, 
tharir, nindarir ; Imperfeet turaritany, kamaritang, ete. The 
lefinite Form turari, kamari, ete., oceurs pretty scot 
in the Isolated State im. such expressions as. 


‘ Matari-ya sani, b ) “We cannot wait.” 
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find repr A acls feo ON wd ea ‘bat those which 
tate bean met Aerie and which are presumably the com- 
monest, viz. the Gerund and Imperfect, are formed rather 


as if belonging to Class VII, Sect. A, that is, from stems 
ip ee: turar, kamar, thar, nindar, thos :— 


Gerund. Imperfect. 
. (4% tak é rf 
turattt li. eee turattang \* was taken,"’ ete 


: te aten "" % 
kamatti| «ob to eat” kamatiang ‘* waseaten, ~ éte., 


the doublo tt being, however, an irregularity. 


181,—In ‘the Negative Voice the Passive and Potential 
part company, the Passive being here apparently obtained 
rom i stem in ir, and the Potential certainly from the 
is | to be taken turartrang not to be taken 

y }to be able to take turaranyg to be unable to take 
~.. }tobe eaten hawarirang not to be eaten 
ona be able to eat famarang to be unable to eat 


Bach of theae would presumably admit of complete 


r conjugation after the pattern of ordinary active verbs. 
‘A few such conjugational forms have been met with, for 
instance nindarangtang, the Conclusive Form of tho Im- 
perfect Tense of the Negative Voie of the Potential 


es of the verb minjung, “to sleep,’ in the 


Nintin nendarant ng. \I could not sleep, th 
geen T tried to. sa ough 


it 


|. Though Japanese, na already remarked, partially confuses: 
Passive with Potential idioms, it furnishes no example of Passive 
and Potential conjugationa pieced together from two stems. Tho 








torareru, for instance, which is translated “ to be taken " or “tobe 
able to take,” stands for tori ari eru, lit. “ to get being taking," ie. 
“to gel a taking.” The Lochuan Possive-Potential stems in ir are 
doubtless identical in origin with such Japanese forms; for 
instance, turaring would stand for teri ari yyiyeng (yyiywng= 
Jap. eru, ‘to get"). The Loch. stems in ar are simpler and 
more like our European Passives, being formed only by the 
Agglutination of ang, “to be," without yyiyung, to get." 


Luchnan has no independent verb expressive of 
potentiality like the Colloquial Japanese dekiru, “ ean ;" 
dekina’, “ cannot.” 


182.—Cavsatives are formed from plain verbs by ad- 
ding the suffix siwng (probably identical with ahung, “ to 
do '") to the Future, thus: 


fuyung “totake;" turashung ‘to cause to take,” 

ie. to give.” 

kenung ** to eat;" kamashuny to cause to ent,” 

ise. “ to feed.” 

tehung “to go;" thashung “to cause to go,” 

és to send. 4? 

All such Cansative verbs are conjugated regularly ns 
mombers of Class VIII (stems in 4), thus: 


turashung turachany tirasang 
kamashung kamachang = kamasang 


aud are susceptible of the Passive-Potential infiection,—thus 
Positive twrasuring, “to be caused to take" (i. a. ' to- 
receive"), also ‘to be able to enuse to take; " Negative 
turasarireng, “not to be caused to take ;" turasarang, “ to 
be unable to cause to take,” ete. 
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‘The corr spondence ) with, Jnpanese in the formation of the 

eative is not complete. Japanese toraseru (2nd conj.), for 
| e, would lead ona to expect turushing as its Luchuan 
equivalent, whereas the actual Lach. form turashung would presup- 
pose Jap. forae (1st conj,). We thus obtain additional ground for 
the assumption that the numerous Jap. Transitive verba in su, 
such as mawaeu, waka, ores, kakure, were originally Causatives, 
or what amounts to the same thing, that this sw is a fragment 
of «urn, “to do" (conf. “ Colloq. Jap. Handbook, " 4% 821 and 323), 










188.—As in Japanese and Korean, so also in Luehnan, 
‘Transrrive and Inteansrrive verbs are carefully kept apart, 
not confounded as so constantly happens in European 
Innguages. Thus we obtain such pairs from the same 
root, but with diilerent stems, as 


_ Intransitive. Transitive. 
aching (Sap. akit) aking (Jap. akert), “to open” 
chayung (Jap. bier) chishung (Jap, kesu), “to ex- 
tinguish "’* 
Aajtinayung (Jap. haji- — hajiming (Jap. hajiweru), “ to 


késhung (Jap. kaemt), “to return,” 
tachung (Jap. tats) tating (Jap. tateru), “to stand." 
aking (Jap. yakeri) yachung (Jap. yaku), to burn,” 
Tt will be observed that the Luchnan forms constantly ron 
‘parallel to the Japanese, while never coinciding with them; also 


kéyung | nee kaerw) 


184.—Hosonric Coxsucations.—None of the verbal 
eonjugations is more important than these, either in 
Lachuan or in the kindred East Asiatic tongues; for they 
are perpetually employed im addressing all but one’s own 





* Or“ to pat out.” In this instance, even English distinguishes 
the Transitive from the Intransitive form :—to express the latter, 
we say “to go ont.” 
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Howostrie Consteation or Tuyung, “To Taxr.”” 
Positive Voice. 


r 
La 


oe | en 
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sry 











Cortain Present or Future. Perfect. 
Conel. — tinyaling ‘Concl. — tutayabing 
tuyebirne Attrib. tuddyahirw 








jApoc. — tutdyabi’ 









3 \V. Noun tuyabisi V. Noun tutdyabist 
ia Imperfect. Pluperfect. 

amet tuyabitang Conel. — twtdyabitany 

3 tuyabitarse Attrib. tutdyabitaru 

= tuyobita" Apoc, = tutdyabita’ 

4 | |Interrog. “ar | Interrog. tutdyabitt? 
ar V. Noun tuyabitasi V. Noun tutdyabltasi 






Probable Future or Present tuyabirea 
\ do. Bee che twi ga shabira? * 








Coincident beeyabtne 

Contingent tuyabidungad 

Gerunt tuyabit? Condit. Past tutdyabiré 
* Isolated (missing ?) 

* Agena Copshisig) 

| Hypoth. Past tetdyablva 













f. * Yabiva aso exists, ¢.g., Noti ga wwyadira! + Is aise 
(I wonder)?" ae 
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‘ire 


“igi 


is 










tuyahirang Attrib, - tut? wuyabirang 
Apoc. 


. tiyabirani ? — Interrog. tutd wenyabirani 2 | 
¥. Noun tuyalirangs V. Noun. tute wnyabirangst 








Imperfect. Pluperfect. 


Conel.  tuyalnrangteang tuté wuyalirangtang 
Attrib, teyalirangtar tuté wuyahtrangtarts 
Apoc. — tivyalirangta’ tuté wuyaliranyta’ 
Interrog. tuyalirangtl ? tnté swenyohirangti ? 
¥. Noun tuyairangtast tutd waynhirangtast 
| Improbable Futnre or Present tuyabirang hazi 
| do. — Interrog. tayabirang ga shabira ? 





re ee 





Gerund tinpalirangtt 
Condit. Pros. tryaltrangdung ard 
~Hypoth. Pres. teyabirangdieng ard 


195.—On comparing this paradigm with that given Pe. : is | 
on pp. 76-77, and with the oxplanntion of the various classes ea 
of stems on p. 77 et seq., four remarks present themselves :— 


Firstly, that the suffix yabing belongs to Class VII, 
Sect. B, that is to say, that it is of the nature 
of a contracted verb with stem in ir. It has the peculiarity 
of retaining long § in the Imperfect. 

sat edahitont is suffixed to the Apocopated Indefinite 

Form (in this case tu’). This observation, however, requires 
- limitation beeanse the other classes lack the Apocopated. 
Indefinite Form, and also because a contraction takes 
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o | ae “rue soll ates AGE, 
im) plueo whereby the y is almost always omitted. ‘The 


manner of suflixing yabing to the various elasses of stems 
will be easily gathered from the following examples :— 


Class I. Stems in : —ynibung, “to call ;" sbosseni 

Class 1. Stems in g :—isujung, “to hasten ;’  imujabing, 

Class OT. Stems in &:—ehichung, “ to hear :" chich iv 

Class IV, Stems in m:—kanung, “ to eat; kanaling. 

Class V. Stems ina ‘—shinung, © to die >" shinabing, | 

Class VI. Stems in nd :—ninjung, “ to sleep,’ minja- 
bing ; lnnjang, ** to bind,” kunjgebing, 

Class VIT. Stems in r:—tuynung, “ to tuke,”’ tuyabing ; 

héyung, “to buy,” koyabing ; wasiyung or waxing, to 
forget,” wasiyabing; shiyung or ashing, “to know," 








shiyahing. , 

Class VIII. Stems in s:—Aurusheng, “to kill,” uru- 
shabing, 

Class IX. Stems in t:—wachung, “to wait,” mach- 
abing. 


‘Empirically speaking, therefore, the rule is:—add 
abiny to the consonant preceding the final ung of the plain 
verb, Note, however, the following irregularities : 


ang, “to be;" ayabing, 

ohtiny, “to come ;" chabing. 

menshéng, “to be" (honor.) ; menshébing. 
—niing, “ to see ;" ndibing. | 

ahung, “to do;" shibing. 

wung, “to be; Al wuyabing. 

yung,“ to gay ;" iyahing. 


Thirdly, That the formation of the Positive Perfect suid 
Hhuperioct fy peculiar for instead of yaling itself having 
‘the termination proper to these tenses, and giving” as 
the forms tuyabitong and twyabitotang which an 
would lead us to expect, we sai ix "as eae 








~ 
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the Present yahing and Imperfect yabitang are suflixed 
to the Apocopated Perfect of the plain verb (here tuto" 
from tuting) to produce the tenses in question. 

Fourthly, that wabing lncking the Imperative, this 
mood has to be supplied by the honorific verb mishéng 
(see p. 110), which has two Imperative forms,—mishébirt for 
mishd yabiri (?) and mishdri (for wiskt wert), The common 
people often contract the initial wi of these words into n, 80 
that one hears from itinerant dealers such phrases as Nierw 
kGnshori (for ki wishdri), ‘* Please buy some cloth." 


196.—It is also possible to form, not the Imperative 
merely, but a whole Honorific conjugation from this verb 
mishing, thus Present tu-mrishéng, tu-mishern, tu-mrsle 
ete. ‘This alternative Honorific conjugation, of which the 
phrases and conversations in a later portion of the present 
Essay fornish numerous examples, is still more polite than 
that whose paradigm has just been perused. Whereas 
yabing corresponds to Japanese masu, wishéng is rather the 
equivalent of Japanese trassharu or nasarn. By suflixing 
yabing to mishéng we get the compound form nishall ng, 
which is the we plus ultra of honorific speech. It is con- 
jugated through the various moods and tenses. 


Agreeing, as the Luchuan honorific oconjugations doin form 
and spirit, with the corresponding conjugations in Japanese, it is 
eurious that the materials used should differ so widely. Of masn, 
the chief Jap. honorific suffix in the earliest and again in the latest 
(though not in classical) times, Luchuan shows no trace; and such 
other honorific verbs ns tafematsurn, sasaru, trossharu in the one 
language, mishéng, menshéng in the other fconf. 7 146), are 
completely unrelated. The etymology of yabing ia obscure. An 
intelligent Japanese resident in Lucha, when asked for his opinion, 


| suggested identifying it with Aaberu, a Japanese substantive verb 


much used as a polite suffix during the medimval period, Ent 
against this guess must be set the fact that A ond y ore nowhere 
else found to interchange in the two languages, Japanese y being 
also y In Luchuan, and Japanese A being there cither 4 or f. 
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anges Mere. VOMPOUR 1. 

These ‘are near xactly as in Japanese and Korean, 
to express compound ideas such as European langoag: 
denote by means of a verb and a preposition or adverb, 
or by some other short phrase. The first member of 
the compound is put in the Indefinite Form, the second 
member alone receiving the tuttks of mood and tense, 
thus : 








ehirt-téshung "to ent down "* (Jap. Kiri-taosu) 
kiri-tashung = to kiek down” (Jap. ke-taom) 


chirt-kurushung “ to.eutta death" (Jap, kiri-korowu) 
aueli-Awiuhuny “to thrust to death " (Jap, tauht- foro) 


The Imperfect. of these is chiri-tichang, kiri- -fochang, 
chiri-kuruehang, and nuehi- -ruruchalg respectively, and 
80. on through the other tenses, according to the rulo for 
stems ending in » (Class .VIH), to which both tdahung 
and hurushung happen to belong. 


138.—Two prefixes of a verbal nature, which sometimes 
‘serve to emphasise the sense, may be mentioned in this eon- 
text. They are wt (for uehi ?) and ké, the former used chiefly’ 
by men, the Jutter by women. The origin of ké is 


altogether obscure :-— 
Kani wt-turateang. 
Kani ké-turattang. 


Compare the initial ot or op of vulgar Japanese speakers, in such 
verbs as of-forn for tore, op. pajimern for hajimern, ete. | , i 


by had my money stolen, 


bs “199. —To express delta or Blandering.: a cocci 
verb is formed by suffixing yangtong for the Present Tense 
(here grammatically a Perfect), and yangtang for the 
Past (grammatically an Imperfect), thus sii-yangting or 


ee 


re | 
ack 
¥ +4 
:, 
—_— 


chioli- angtong, “to hte ene suiscaoiteiks 
Reg 

Conf. Jap. sokonau for the sense, thougly it has no etymological 
affinity to the equivalent Luchuan expression.—Toea stands for 
ting sa !—this latter word being a final expletive. 


Auxmiany VERBS. 


— :140—The manner in whichang and img,“ to be,” are 
incorporated with other verbs so as to form some of the 


‘tenses of the latter, has already beer shown in %% 118, 


14, and 118. Oceasionally, instead of such incorporation, 
wung and the Gerund of another verb are placed side by 


side, more after the fashion of the compound tenses of 


European languages :-— 


Vi teshi ni nati wast ga... 


She has grown up to 
womanhood, but.... 


Ashi ndé yamaché ) Hasn't it hurt its foot or some- 
wurang ga wi? thing ? 

Here the Gerond is “ Ieolated;" the plain form would 
be yamachi, from yamashung, “to hurt” (transitive), allied tothe 
Jap. words yamai, “ disense," and yamu, “ to be ill,” Conf, also the 
formation of the Perfect and Pluperfect of the Negative Volee in 
the paradigm on p. 77. 


141,—The commonest of all Japanese auxiliary 
verbs—shimew, ‘to finish,’ whieh we find algo in 
Chinese as liau J, and which expresses completion, hence 
past time—is absent from Luchuan. The latter language, 
however, sometimes helps itself out by means of the 
negative verb nérang or néng. (See © 145 and Vocabulary, 
sv.) Similarly absent is the auxiliary ofw, “to pot," which 


in Japanose indicates | the satisfactory settling of the action 


denoted by the. principal vorb. On the other hand, we 
find ching, ‘to come," and ning, ‘to see," as widely 





vy 


‘eeihicabsice ide incradbuaiiiy? scien Sopa na 
| Korean, « even more widely perhaps—ehitny to form 


termed “taking a shot” nt the action indicated by. the 
main verb, thus: F 





Titi chabira. ) lit. Having axked, I will come, ie, 
(Jap.) Kiite mimasho) I will go and ask. 


Tutt nithira, . Having asked, I will see, ie. 
(Jap.) Kiite mimashd} I will just go and ask. roa 


T-she wi mishite wisi | Wouldn't it be as 


Giese) mee i bee myn of well just to ie 
0 mashi-wa aranu-kn ? doctor see it ? 


Here ning os an auxiliary is netually snffixed to itself (for 
wishing, "to chow," is from the snme root), Japanese does not go 
these lengths, the lit. interlinear translation here given being 
altogether unidiomatic, The proper Japanese would be I-tha ni 
mite morau ga ii ja nai kat 


Ang shindlina, Sista) 

{Jap.) 86. shite mimashd iI will try that plan, 
ft nehi nd lit, Having gone out, having 
Ny neh nai, seen, I will come, iL, a1 


(lit. Jap.) Dete mite miyo ee just go and have a look, 
Udicm-1eRs Atte miyd.) 


Venuns. 


149 Ang is exnotly the Japanese arw, that ietonays 
it signifies “‘ [there] is." The Honorifie form ayabing, 
obtained from a’, the Apoeopated Present, and the suffix 
yabing treated of in © 184—6, corresponds to Japanese 
arinam or gosaimast, eet nen ree 
form less frequently ned. é 
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aring ang, “to be," with such verbs as hajimayung, 

thayung syle on the one hand, and on the other with 
ior amu, “to be,” ond hajimaru, kakaru, tomara, we are 
brought to surmise that the original form of ang was aywng (ayurn, 
ayn, ‘etc.), Inter contracted to the extant forme through the wear 
andtear of constant use. Perhapa at a still earlier period it may 
have been areng. 





The prefix ya (abbreviated to y") gives the form y'ang,. 
with honorific equivalent y'ayabing, both of which are 
conjugated throughout all the moods and tenses, and 
gorrespond respectively to Jap. de aru and de PORTTMICEMNy - 
that is to say, they mean “Iam,” “he is,” ete. For any 
with adjectives, see Chap. VIII, 8" 155-6. 


Conf, * Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” { S41, et seq., for the extremely. 


important distinction between these two uses of the verb ** to be.” 


Boarcely sentence can be correctly formed in either language 
without a thorough appreciation of it. See also s.v.ya, ] 82 of 
the present Essay, for examples of yang, ete 


143,—Iung, etymologically identical with Jap. or, 
signifies properly ‘to dwell," but often sinks into a mere 
“to be.’ Its use in helping to form certain tenses has 
already been explained in % 114, 118, 124, and 128, 
The Honorific form of wing is wuyabing, never wu-mishéru,. 


— -144.—Both ang and wing are defective, as they 
lack the Perfect ond Pluperfect tenses. Wung also apparently 
lacks the Coincident and Contingent moods. 


The reason for the absence of the Perfect and Pluperfect is 
pretty clear :—these tenses are formed by the agglutination of wrung 
to the Gerund, an ftifing, twlifang, from futi ieng, tuti wotang™ 
(400 p. 87). Now one substantive verb would not be likely to combine: 
with another, nor would swung be likely to combine with iteelf. 
Neverthelese, by one of those inconsistencine of which language 


ie foll, we find that ang docs combine with itself to form the. 


Imperfect atang (for ati ang). 








146 Besides sgt pea mappa ‘of ang, 
we find a Nogative Sul Verb narang, to which 
there is no ¢ 7 ng Positive. It means “not to be," 
or rather “ there is - not,” and nenieertehaceeies 
Sometimes it is contracted to néng. 


Compare in Japanese the Negative Adjective nat, Luchtan 
nérang books strangely like this nai with o verbal termination 
tacked on. 


146,—Menahing is an Honorifie verb equivalent to 
Jap, ¢ ide nasaru. Mishéng may be taken as. corrospond- 
‘ing to Jap, trassharnw (conf. “Colloq, Jap. Handbook,” 
** 845-6) ;—in other words both serve as extremely polite 
equivalents for ‘‘to be.’ Both are irregular, as the 
@ of the Indicative Present turns to 3 in most of the other 








moods and tenses, thus: 


I fet | menshicheang mishdgehang 
menshéchang mishéehang 
Gerund menshdeli wiishiohe 
Imperative  menshdri mishka 
Conditional  menshdré HinhdGrd 
Th ae two verbs, when followed by the honorific 
suffix yaling, which carries them to the extreme of 


courtesy, give the following forms with elision of the first 


syllable ya; Indic. Pres., comiirad ; Negutive Present, 
menshdlnrang ; Imper., wenshdliri, ete 
Mensheng is sometimes. replaced by inetthing, which: Beams to 
be a ahade more polite still. 
147. —The principal Inneovnan Verns, in addition to 
the above, are chiing, * to a ning, “to see;” 
sheng, to to do," yteeg ung, | to any,” 


“respectively koru, mira, ewra, and ie in Japanese 
and the altogethor anomalous verbal forms idihiru and déng. 
“There are also one or two not certainly irregular and 
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BEY p* Gabbskive, Tat ithertowelly Hw te “an abbreviated . oe 
ay Attributive Present form, which wears the appe ee 
of being borrowed from Japanese, for instance yf, “to 7 oan 
bind the hair," in the expression karasi yi yd, “a barber." Hees 
*7/ 148.—0f ehiing, the following tenses have been met 1a a = 
co i Positive Voice. | au 
. chiing : ae 
- ohare Imperfect | chart 
= | chi cha’ 
‘i (Verbal Noun chiisi ae 
i Perfeet Conel. chong | nn 
as  Gonilitional «= kiiré =. Gernnd chi or tele a2 
= Coincident ching == Imperative kit or biin-nd i | 
= ‘Contingent chidungsé 4 
3 . 
4 In the Negative Voice, only the Pres. kiing ana the ‘on 
ae Past kiingtang have occurred. Besides the above plain ot 
1 forms, few honorific ones, such as Imperfect chabitang, a | 
7 Fature chdbira, standing for chi-yabitang and chi-yabira i 
Hd Tespectively, often ocenr. ~~ 
A Tee sage re Teo dian: “to see,” havo = 
Ks | ‘Positive Voice. - 
in ning neheng it 
By ts 13 ’ Imperfect | nehoru ao 
ier) ; neha’ 
= Og. nitnet } neh? "i 
- Verbal Noun. wilst a ee 
4 Perfect Conel. — nchdng Coneess. Past nehangtang ‘a | 
gs Do. Interrog. nchdmi!  Gerund nehi a 
% iture | neha $ 
ndangdé ? & ; 
A Desiderative in effect, though not in form, Cont. end of 7 
117. . ee 
“a 
- 1. | ‘ 
a 
on | * \ 
a : 











_ 


Tndicat. 0 bro ests 7, impana{ ndangtt | ania 
Conditional ndangdard . 


Beside the above, we have met with several Paasiv 
and Potential forms,—miraring “ to be seen ;" mifrang, oi to 
be able to see" (apparently this is the meaning), with In- 
terrog. wirani ; ndarang, “cannot see," with Interrogative 
ndarané; also with such Honorifie forms as Futore nabira, 
Imperfect Verbal Noun wélitari, and Pres. Neg. ndlirang, 
this initial nd apparently representing the Indefinite Form 
mi, plus ya the first syllable of yabing. There would farther 
seem to be a Cansative sshing (conf. Jap, miseru), to 
which the Futuro srishirva and the Gerund mishiti should 
be referred, 





160.—The following list includes the forms of slung, 
‘to do,” that have been met with :— 
Positive Voice. 
Attrib, rd Imperfect pee 
Apoc. su" ee 


Présont | 
Tudicat. 


Perfect 


an 
Future sa 
Condit. Ts Indef. shi 
Hypoth. Past shard Imper. sharé che: shi wuri) _ 
Concess. Past shang-temaing Desid,* shité 
rae Imperative ahu-na 
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Note furthermore the idiom sangdaré narang, “ must 
do,” more lit. “it won't do if I don't do so and so;"" also a 
number of honorifte forms,—Pres. Attrib. shabiru, Verbal 
Noun of Perfect ald-yabisi, Future shabira, Gerund shalits, 
Hypoth. Past shalitara, Negative Present shalnrang, 
standing for shi-yabiru, sht-yabtra, ete.; alao such compound 
forms as shi-ndbira (Jap. shite mimashd), shi-wishdeha’ 
(Jap. naseimashita), and the causative forms shdrachi 
and shérast, which are used as honorifics. 


161.—Ying, “to say," has the stem t, (sometimes 
i), Imperfect tehang or yutang, Conditional isé, Coincident 
ina, Contingent tdungsé, Neg. Present yang, Honorific 
Conjugation tyabing, Imperfect Passive yatteng. The other 
forms may be inferred from these. 


152.—A point meriting notice is that (except m the 
case of dabiru and ding about to be discussed) the irregularity 
of some few verbs, and the class distinctions dividmg up 
verbs in general according to their stems, never extend to 
their “inter-tense ” forms, if so we may style the Conclusive, 
Attributive, Apocopated, Interrogative, and Verbal Noun. 
These invariably follow one plain and simple rule of forma- 
tion, so that given any one of the five, the other four can 
be at once known, Thus as 


tuyung makes tuyurt, tuyu’, tuyunt, tiyus, 60 also 
ching ‘ chitru, chil, chitmi, chitst 
mishéng * ishéru, wishd,’ mishémi, mishési, 


ote., ete., and similarly in the Imperfect and other inflected 
tenses. Only in rapid speech do certain Interrogatives 


‘gometimes suffer contraction, as tuimi? for tuywut ? 


153.—D¥hiru and ding stand alone in the language, 
ike “quoth” or ‘ yelept” in modern English. They 
Sup. vol. sxiii—S. 








on the. Japanese de poaetmant,: eink io ay it 


signifies “ig,” “tare,” with a strong tinge of politeness 
superadded. Thus : 
Nift dibiru. 


Déng is less polite, corresponding rather to Japanese 
da, “is,” “are ;" and it is comparatively little used ; 


Ku-jima ding nat 
(iit, Jap.) Kojima da ne.) ont Smallisiand tts 4)" 


In endeavouring to explain the origin of ditirn, we incline 
to postulate a postposilion di or d#, corresponding to Jap. de, 
and probably represented also in the word ding in such idioms as 
deiru ding (Jap. dere de mo), “whichever.” To thia would 
have been soffixed ayabing, the Honorific conjugation of 


} Thank you. 


anz, “tw be," giving’ (by a contraction agreeing well with — 


the habits of the language) déting, a Conclusive Form, to 
which. diirw would have been the corresponding Attributive, 
Débiru would then have been shortened to dé@iiru; and for some 
obscure reason, possibly imitation of Jap. idiom, this Attributive 
would have come to be used in lieu of the Conclusive, while all 
the remaining tense-forms were dropped. Deng might similarly 
stand for di ang or d2 ang, the Conclosive having been here 
retained, and the other tonse-forms dropped. Lut the sentence 


He aaron tly ei: Le o small island it 
(lit. Jap.) Komake shimade mono né) is! 


points rather to dng being a contraction of d@ muny. Even eo we - 


are in difficulty ; for how can a particle stand before a noon in this 
language group without the intervention of a verb? We are driven 
back to looking on da, inthis instanoe ot least, os repre 

dé ang (perbaps in the Apocopated Form dé a"), or else to assuming 
thatarg has simply dropped ont. In any case, d@hire and d@ng 
retain among the most perplexing words in the language,—notias to 
sense indeed, but as regurds origin and precise grammatical vature. 


(118 ) 


CHAP, VI.—THE ADJECTIVE, ADVERB, CONJUNC- 
TION, AND INTERJECTION. 


144.—The adjective in Luchuan, as in Japanese and 
Korean, is verbal in its nature,—a sort of intransitive verb 
in fact, which admits of conjugation throughout most of 
ihe ordinary moods and tenses, besides possessing a few 
peculiar inflections of its own. 


168.—Conxsveation or ‘Tyrican Louowvan Apzective 
Tisang, ‘DISTANT, WITH CORRESPONDING JAPANESE WORD 
{'éi, FOR THE SAKE OP COMPARISON :-— 


S| Interrogative 
Verbal Noun 


‘4 Apocopated 
Interrogative 
; | Verbal Noun 








Luchnan, Classic Jap. Modern Jap. 


tii ta ti | 
tik tole tikw or to 
tik toky we tif wer 
titan toad time 

titan tan (wanting) 








fisany tdnlet | F, 

ikea tied i | 
tilsa’ (wanting) (wanting) 
iizann I ieaatn ) (« } 
tisest fifa’) (take ) 
tiisotang tokarifa eines 
toate tokerisht tokatta 


tilsatt ? ( ( 
tiisatasd Gibies Seema: 4 


tisata’ | wanting) (wanting ) | 








Conecasive tiisatang-téng tikeredoma— tBkeredlo(ao | 
Do, Periphr. oe ay a 


















Adjective stems may terminate in any vowel, short or long, 
thes: ake-sang, “red;" fésang, “quick; fi-sang, "cold: 
wiruki-sang, “amusing” shirn-rang, “white.” Compare Jap. 
chet, huyai, the verb hieru, “to be cold,” and shiroi, “ white.” 
Wirukieang has no Jap. kindred; and it will be noticed that even 
in the case of some of those bere identified, the traces of resem- 
blancs are not a ttle obsoure. . 


 156.—The Negative Conjugation of adjectives is ob- 
tained by combining the verb nérang (or néng, see p. 110) 
with the Adverbial, Form, the latter alos olwnyer1 in 
its Isolated State, thus : 





Class. Jap. Modern Jap 


i 3 jee } sais wérang—fouarann } 


errog. tiki néranif? (wanting) (wanting) | 
fd soon through th other moods and tense, 













The Honorific conjngation is tisa yabing, ete, 


my Both the agreements with Japanese and the divergences are 
interesting. The Stem serves in both languages to form com- 








pounds: but ita nse in Touchuan is more extensive than in the 
sister tongue, which almost restriets such compounds to proper 
names and specific expressions, as Q-yame, “Big Mountain" 
(used only os the name of a special mountain, like Ben Mor, 
Mont Blane, ete., in our European languages); shire-kane, * white 
metal,” Le. “silver” In Luchuan, on the contrary, ufi-yama 
may mean “a big mountain.” Similarly ake-hana, “a red flower ;” 


shiro-bana,“ a white flower," where Japanese idiom using the present . 


tense, would any akai Ana, shirot hana, eto. Some such Luchoan 
compounds assume the nigori, while others do not :—there is 
no rule. 


The use of the Adverbinl Form in the two languages diverges 
only in #0 far as Tinehuan lenns strongly towards the Isolated State 
of that form, more especially in negative phrases, aa already in- 
dicated. Thus, where Jap. says toku nai (rarely tiku wa nai for the 
sake of special emphasis), Luch. almost invariably has (ako mérang. 
Numerous examples will be found in the phrases and stories 
appended to this Essay. 


The Abstract Noun in sa (not to be compounded with the Verbal 
Nouns in sasi and eater) seems to be less need in Luchoan than 
in Japanese. It exists, however, and possesses an Isolated State 
in ai according to the general rule for nouns (see p. 42). The tense 
inflections have doubtless been formed by the agglutination of various 
parts of the verb ang, “to be,” to this Abstract Noun; thus tivang 
for tsa ang, lit. * distance Is," hence “is distant.” This explains 
why adjectives have butone past tonse instead of three like verbs 
in general, ang itself having but the single past afang, os explained 
in J 144. In Classical Japanese there exists a close affinity between 
the Abstract Noun and the Atttributive Form of the Present Tense, 
the lntior being often employed for the former, as nagaii for 
nagesa in the sense of “ length," which suggests the inference 
that—adjective and substantive not being clearly distinguished from 


each other in early times—the a form may then itself have fanctioned 


asa trae adjective. In Japanese, moreover, several of the tenee- 
forms are obtained by agglutinating the verb “to be,” not indeed 
to the Abstract Noun, but to the Adverbial Form; and similarly 
Luchuan makes its Negative Voice out of the Adverbial Form and 
the verb nérang, “not to be,” aa already explained. Itia to ba 
regretted that the rationale of the terminations of the Jap. present 
tenae remains as obscure after comparison. with Luchuan aa it 
was before. 


ite. ‘What, for want of a better name, we have ventured to-eall: tbe 
Causal Form, is: employed in'such phrases as the following, and 
hopenre els frequently. | 7 

teisaun, cha al It is so bot, I don't 
(lit. Sag ame eg mereng 20 va! aa yo! j hat 6 
(Idiomatic Jap. )} Ateukote shikata gu nai. 


a eet ke ; eae a little, as it hurts me 
ieetri through being too short. 


Ii will be noticed that in the literal interlinear translation 
into Modern Japanese, we render this Luch. Causal Form in 
nu by the Jap, Gerund in kute, which, though of quite differant 
origin, has come to be employed mostly ina enusal sense. Having 
“rogard, however, to the frequent correspondence of Luch. 1 to 
Jap. m, there can be little doubt that these Loch. mu forma are 
the surviving relatives of the long extinct mi forms known to 
us only through a limited number of examples in Classical Japane: 
poetry, where the idiom is helped ont by the particle wo when 
the motre requires another syllable, as kare sqummi, “ owing to the 
coldness of the wind ;" miyako wo timi, owing to its distance 
iceman the capital; or as in the following little ode sedi Tsura- 

yuki (first half of tenth century) : 





ARE no truki 
Hikari syakemi 
Mowiji-ba no 
Over karu wre 
Miz-eotaru kana! 


ie. rendered as literally a8 possible, ‘Owing to the clear light 
of the autimn moon, oh! as T took across, I can actually count the: 
falling leaves!" 

The remaining adjective tense-forms eall for no particular 
‘notice, being fdentieal with ‘those already set forth In the 
‘ehapter on the verb. Conspicuous by their absence are the 
‘Gerund (more or less fully replaced, however, by the Causal Form 
in nu) snd the Imperative, besides one or two forms of minor 
| ce. It should be noticed thet the so-called Verbal Nouns 
of the present and past tenses of of the adjective have never 





he 





been inet with in their function No. 1 (conf, »p. 70), but only 
in Mo, Il, that is, as replacing the Conclusive in the first of two 
clauses juined together by the postposition ga, thus: 


Kiigt yutoshasi ga.. } Her face is beautiful, and 
(lit. Jap.) Kao-wa yorowkil ga } vot... 


Fi chiashd-tang data . Though there were very 
(lit. Jap.) Hi keshi-domo-mo zutto | ; Dba Se : 
Thiruaatuat yt, aloatslehi few fire-men, the conflagra 


suktinakatta pn, okatenki | tion was all extinguished 
nari-gata ni-wo, mina kietn. [wees cxwn. 


157.—Some adjectives have sha instead of aa in their 
terminations, ¢. g. yitashang, ™ good," making yittashann, 
yutasharu, ete. The difference is unimportant, as » and 
sh freely interchange in this language; and not improbably 
some speakers might pronounee with an s what we happen 
only to have heard pronounced with an ah, and rise 
rere, 


158.—Amon® the crowd of adjectives, two—lus han 
and giseng—eall for special mention, because utilised in 
the conjughtion of verbs, the former to express desire 
(=Jap. tat), the lutter appearance (—Jdap....00 ia). 


The non-Nigori’ed form fushang is rare:—Pushaké nerand 
“Don't you want it?” in which we recognise the Jap. words 
Hoshiku wa nai kaf though not a little disguised. For the 
Modern Jap. desidorative termination fai, see Aston, p. 164. 
Archaic Japanese used Aoskiki as Luch, uses the kindred word 
fushang, Thus the early Jap, authors have aramahoshiki, 
“want to be: mimaholiki, “want eeo,"" from «aru, “ to 
be." and mirs, “to see,” respectively,—forms which have 
entirely disappeared from the modern language, though the 
independent ndjective hoshii, “desirous,” is left (conf. Aston, p. 
155). Japanese philologista talk of a desiderative suffix mahoshiki - 
‘but this has no real existence, the ma being really part and parcel 
of the preceding verb.—Gisang seems to have no Jap. kindred. 
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159.—Here are a few examples of the use of bushang 
and gismng 2— 


Chichi-lnshang. I want to hear. 
Chichi-bushakd nerang. I do not want to hear, 
Niri-ineahord. If you wish to go. 
Niwi-lushako néng. I don"t want to drink. 


lt doesn't look as if it 


Duku kasi fueln-quiwng néng. would be very windy. 


ni ntslt-bushaibtedd. morrow, I hope it will be 


Achd tachu’ kutu, yi ‘a As I am starting  to- 
(for Mushe-yabt’ sd). fine weather. 


Observe that in Luch., bushangis snffixed to the Indefinite Form 
(i form) of the verb, whereas Aoshiki in Archaio Jap. requires 
before it the Negntive Base" (a form, in this special case ma form). 
We do not quite understand on what grounds Mr, Aston omits 
this ma form at the bottom of his p. 168, and also in the paradigm on 
p. 172 (conf. also his p. 155, 5. v. ahoehiki). 


It turned ont that 
th 


Nii titeing nulutdru 
(lit. Jap.) Nani hitotsu-mo nokotte-ira 
mun nérangté-qiseng. 






mono-wa nakatia-5d-da, 
‘ 
8 Fj ig 4 tM e- ‘ 4 4 . 
Choe nuswdu wie sé-ehd He is said to have 


(lit Jap.) Sono nusu-bito no sai-chi | i Pe cae Eh 
nite duttn: umitasa’"" welt tht, Letesneter Sign 
no zutto omoshiroi ™ to itte, | ean the fellow’s ex- 


sakes gots A treme cleverness, 

Acha ugket huni copay ee | . 
(lit. Jap.) Ashita ye fane It would seem that the de 
» acne era Joga -parture of the ship is put off 
rps oe hg to-morrow. 


The é inflection to which gisang is mostly suffixed, coincides 
with the Isolated State of the Gerand in the Positive Voice, and 
with an inflection modelled on the same in the Negative Voice, but 
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which has not been otherwise met with, Thus yuruehé, nérangte in 
the first two of the preceding examples, are derived respectively from 
yurnslung, “to forgive,” and nérang, “not to be.” This ecoustrac- 
tion gives a post sense, corresponding to Jap. ....fa 00 da, In the 
third example, to which no parallels have come under cur notice, 
an i is agglutinated to the Isolated Gerund form (edz, from uabung, 
lit. “to be in nm state of put-offedness," Jap. wobiru), apparently 
in over to render the sense of the present tense, which is effected 
in Jap. by suflixing «9 da to the Indefinite Form of the verb,— 
here nodied da. The divergence of Louch. from Jap. idiom is 
here striking, and the origin of the Luch, forme bas not yet been 
aséerinined. Even nouns, it would seem, admit of the 4 in- 
flection, na ané from ang, * thus." 


160.—A few adjectives have been met with which 
are alike irregular and defective. Ora, ‘“ blue” or 
“green,” has but one other form, dttény. The two divide 
the whole work between them, but on what principle is 
not clear :— 


Ora-bana, A blue flower. 
Kunsn hand dri. This flower is blue. 
Orli arang. * Tt is not blue. 
Orting uatang. It has become bine. 


May we assume a connection between Gr and Jap. eof, “blue” 
or “green,” notwithstanding their outward dissimilarity? The 
Loch, ra is here probably a mere termination; soisJap.i. We 
know, too, that the Jap. diphthong au is often represented im 
Luch. by ¢, and we infer that ao might also be so represented. 


Matténg, “round,” has no other form except matténd, 
denoting the Isolated State :— 


Matténg shing. lt is round. 
(lit. Jap.; Marui shite iru. | 


Mattind nérang. Larts | 
(lit. Jap.) Marnku-wa nai, jt is not round. 


= 











ienge One may also tap nara ren borrowin help from the 
‘ey 18 - Rdjective orusang. Loehuan matting, “ round,’ 
reminds us of Jap. matali, “ completa” and mattakw, * quite,” the 
ideas of roundness and completeness naturally passing into each 
‘other, Indeed, modern Japanese often expresses the sense of 
‘completeness by the use of the word mari, “round, as maru- 
yake, “ totully destroyed by fire ;"" maru de, “ quite," 


Similar to matténg aro daténg, “large," and kiténg, 
“small.” (These words have no Jap. kin.) 

Trregular in ‘a different way is yi, ‘‘ good," with no 
other form but the Adverbial Form ya, eae these are 
borrowed from modern colloq. Jap. ii and ya @ respectively, 





161,—A far more important irregular and defective 
adjective is gutdru, “like,” “ similar," which possesses no 
‘other mood or tense than the Attributive Present here given. 
An irregular stem-form, gute (Isolated State gut), partly 
‘supplies its deficiencies (eanf. © 69) :— 


Kung gutira sung. Do ceees : 
ae | Such a | this, 
(lit. Jap.) Kono gotoki son. | Sie pal aan 

Aiba nS sie tite ashi 
(lit. Jap.) Kumo nado no gotoku shite As he ies 

tutaiketéta’ deutu. like a spider 

( 2 >) dora, 


Gutéra is doubtless connected with Clasaical Jap. gotoki, which 
also is defective. The way of construing the word in the two 
languages differs however; and in Modern Colloquial Jap., goftoki 
is no longer used. The Jap. equivalents of the above expression® 
would be :— ‘ 


Class. Kaku no gotaki son. 
(| Colloq. Konna son, 

Kamo ne getoku 
foam Rica no oa mi 


Tuteketeta’ (Present, tote katOywng) has no Japanese enulvabest 
but it signifies “ to sprawl.” 


With a negative verb, gute means ‘“ without,” as Hardng 
gutn tatchang, “* Ho has gone away without paying.” 
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162.—Luchnan often uses a noun or a verb where 
European idiom would require an adjective. In this it but 
agrees with Japanese and other Far-Eastern languages 
eenerally, thu :— 


chura-gi, lit. “ beanty tree," i.e, “oa beautiful tree.” 


Gi is the Nigori’éd form of ki, “tree” (Jap. ki). Chura suggesta 
the Class. Jap. kewra or kiyorake, which means “ pure,” “lovely,” 
“charming " (the German hold best renders it). Luchunn ehura ig 
constantly heard in the expression chura-kédgi, lit. “a pretty face," 
ie. a protty girl” 


ya na kagi, “an ugly face,” “an ugly woman.” 
ya na din-ehi, “ bad weather.” 


Ya na ia doubtless the same as the Jap. iya na, “ disngreable.” 
The Nigori'ing of tin-chi (Jap. ten-ki), “weather,” is peculiar to 


Luchuan, Wa is comparatively rare in Luch., which sometimes has - 


the more original ni are, as vizite ni at tukurn, “a quiet place,” and 
most frequently the postposition mu, as in the next examples, 


kiiteng nu domi, “a small eonntry.” 
iru-irtt ne anime, “ various things.” 


The Colloquial Japanese equivalents would be chiisa na Kani, 


iro’ Aa won, 


wikiga au wya, “the male parent," ie. “father.” 
chi nu chichdru fikil-ning, | , ‘ited F 
. [fio _ -a sharp-witted servant, 
(lit. Jap.) ki no kitte-ira hdkd-nin } wis 

Notwithstanding the wide divergence from European idiom, 
this division of our subject is so simple to specialists that we would 
only invite tham to compare the more detailed account given of 
Japanese “ Quasi-Adjectives "in J] 106 et seq. of the “Oolloq. 
Jap. Handbook.” 


168.—Lochuan, like all Fur-Enstern languages, lacks 
special forms for what European gramnmarians term “the 
Comparison of Adjectives,” and for the most part avoids 


Leder 


i%ed “Ss 5 ; 





‘perforce ua ney it) is ‘managed by ol of as Wd 
yak (2 BE! egated Form, yakany), “than,” thos :— 





rainy one is: bake 

than this, more it, 
"This than as for, 
that as for, pre- 


Kuri yaka, aré waakis 
(lit. Jap.) Kore yori-wa, aro wa mashi 





) ferahle [ts]. 
ete 
Kazi ft-jt vakang wizike y'ati. even less 
(lit. inp) Kaze hei-zei yori-mo shizuka de atte) wind than 
msl, 


There is no connection between the Luch. term for “than” 


‘and its Jap. equivalent yori, though the two correspond closely in 
sense. All that can be safely anid is that yotd must be an Isolated 


Form, of which the corresponding Plain Form would be yeka, This 


is sufficiently proved by the ehort a of the Aggregated Form 
yekang. For this reason we render yak into Japanese not by 
yori, but by yori wa. 

For the whole subject of the comparison of adjectives, see 
9 211, et aeg., of the “ Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” 


164.—The word mashi, given in the last example but 


‘One, is much more extensively used than in Japanese — 


tad maski, It will ba bottar to go, more tb. 
(lit. Jap) Tk “wa mashi bt go is preferable, 


Mashé arani! ih eee 
Ch, Jap.) Mashi-wa aranu-ka ? | Won't it be best 9 


In idiomatic Jap. these sentences would run quite differently, 
viz. Tku hi oo ii, ond Ti ja nai kaf The very common Jap. 
idiom Ai ga ii is always rendered in Luch. by mashi. Mashé, as 
we need searcely point out to the reader, is an Isolated Form. 
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165.—A sort of superlative is obtained by prefixing 
duttu or diidu, “very,” “qaite,”” henee with a negative 
verb “not at all,"— 


Duttu tabasang. “Tt is very dear.” 
Uré duttu wakaraniy, *T don't understand that at all.” 
Wane diidu saki siching. I am very fond 


(lit. Jap.) Ware-wa zutto sake suite-irn ) of liquor, 


dup. cutto, which we hove used in the literol translation, 
signifies “straight on," “right abead.” All such sentences are 
rendered in Idiomatic Japanese quite differently, The three piven 
above would be 
Tai-hen ui takai, 
Sore wd sukoshi mo wakaranai. 


Watakuehi wa, tat-hen ni sake qo miki, 


ADVERBS. 


166.—The adverbial form of the adjective. serves. 


to render most European Adverbs of Manner, as tiku, 
“distantly ;"" feu, “quickly.” Remark, however, that 
as this form aceompanies verbs in general—even such as 
“to become,” “to seem," “to sound,” which European 
languages construe with adjectives—the Av form must be 
translated either by an adverb or by an adjective aceord- 
ing to circumstances. 
A similar observation applies to Japanese and Korean. 


Herewith some examples :— 
Ani nu whdlow luti, Raining hard, more tit. 
« (lit. Jap.) Ame no Oku futte Rain falling greatly. 
Na tuching usiiu nats" kuti. oe it is 
(lit, Jap.) Mé toki-mo osoku uatte-iru kara ) already late, 
i 





es 





wet atk 
Sh) eee = ie eet 
a 4 —s ma." 5 + > te : iJ a ~ang 
<5 v7. ; = j « 
Wis THE LU | 4nd TAG 
ellen lit, Because the tim too ha diy 
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Chitl-ya duttu atsilu 


it Jap.) Kyo wa zutto ateuku ies Tt has got very. hot - 


igs, 
natte-irn de gozaimasn } 


167.—The only exception to the above rule is offered 
by the verb “to be," which is construed, not with the 
Adverbial Form, but with the Abstract Noon in sa. We 
have already seen that tisang probably stands for tisa 


ang. | 


The polite equivalent of ang, “to be," viz. yabing, 
shows the same construction :-— 


Sidasha yabing. 


(it. Jap.) Suzushii de gozaimasu yn ene 


| Wirwkisa yabitang. 


1: a ‘ : In Was amusing. 


Tl 


foch contractions as Tosatti gs for fran yabing, are 


‘frequent. — “< 


® it 


In the subject-matter of this casigrist Lachuan ie peculiar; | 


for Japanese makes no soch exception of the substantive verb, 
nor ever did so even in carly times, ns is evidenced by the use of 

aru, “to be," with the Adverbial Form to make up the adjective 
conjugation. The examples in the | text would ran this in ites 
Japanese, —Suzushia gotalmeen, Omoshirs goraimashita, O heya 


Senna tit 

168.—Many other Luchnan words answermg to our 
‘adverbs aré really nouns. Such are hima, “here; 
alieha, “below; nama, “now ;" elit, “to-day VP algtty 
‘ 


4 


iL 





= rma of thas poses a Lalalod Eales eda pot 
; positions after them, like nouns in general, thus: 
uma, “here; kwmd, ‘as for here"; kwma ngkai, 
4« hither," 
ma? “where ?" md ngkat ? “ whither ?" wd kara? 
“ whence ?” 


, 169.—Purts of the verb, especially gerunds, sometimes 
al correspond to our Adverbs. été, the Luchuan for “ eon- 
trariwise,"’ is an Instance, it being really the Isolated State 


r of kétt, a gerund regularly obtained from kéyung, itself a 
< verb properly meaning “to return.” 
| The Jap. kaette, which has the same meaning, corresponds to 

“ Lach, kétd, except in so far as it is Plain, not Isolated. 
+= -:170.--Certain reduplicated words are employed adver- 
- bially. Sueh are yari-yasi, “* ensily ;" sing-sing, * gradual - 

ly" (Jap, dan-den, the Chinese Bt tuon, lit.. “section,” 
g.' hence step’). By an easy transition we pass to such 
 @nomatopoetic adverbs as sari-cart deseriptive of spick-and 
i spanness, kong-kong which imitates the gurgling sound 
~ made in drinking, teen denoting the appearance of tears 
_ __ trickling down, ete., ete. . 

> i . 

t -171.—Farthermore there exist numerous compounds 


and Adverbial Phrases, such as newet-secki, lit,4‘now before,” 
, ice. “recently ;" ehd ahi ?, lit, “what by?’ i.e. “how 9" 
erie lit. ““ thus doing,” i, e. “thus.” 





I 


The spirit of all this is in necord with Japanese, thong 
the actual words differ jo a curiously large number of insiancea,— 





my id 
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not ©: 1m ; whic foh aca Me ily a acoot 1 for. 
ponies Mocha CLUE serie for the clearest sn os fname 
‘ideas. Compare, for instance, 


Luch. Jap. 

ama asuko, aoko “ there" 

koma © koko “ here " 

aed # doko } (class. idzuko) *“* where 

Tach ela Teh “ now ™ 

ie or wfé muikoahi little,”" isiaor aaatane> 

may tiny fanio ni, is-aho iid parte 
eae ereeie. 

an iy ko thos " 

chd ahi? di (shite)? “ how?" “ 


Doubtless in some even of these, correspondences may be 
traced. Ma means “ space" in early Japanese, while ko means 
“place.” A comparison of such words as kume and koko, nama 
and ima, ete., would therefore seem to show the consistent retention 
of the former by Luchuan and the general retention of the latter 
by Japanese, a noteworthy point being that Japancee singles out 
an idéa denoting time to be represented by the help of the term 
signifying “ space" (ima, which means “now "), We have given 
‘ng and ké in the above list as respectively the Louch. and the Jap. 
word for thus.” There are, however, others. Bearing in mind 
the existence of three words for “ this " and “ ." secording 
to degrees of remoteness, viz. | . 


. Luch. Jap. 
kunu kono ic this ‘* 
nent sono “that” (nearer) 
ani ane “that" (further) 


it would be natural to expect three corresponding adverbs for 
“thus ;" and such accordingly we findin Japanese. Luehuan bas 
only two, and what is stranger still, inverts their use, thus: 


Jap. 
i thus" (in this way), 
aa “ thos" (in veh’) 
a do, 





AY a 








‘Many other words corresponding to our adverbs are identical, 
or at least closely related, in the two languages, for instance, 


Lach. a 

fuente unt “ ngain™ 
mutha mrclc “not yet e 
Kannazl hanarezu “ positively" 
fiat F. tim! “when? 


172.—" Yee" is @/ in Lochuan; “no” is ¢/ both 


being of the nature of interjections, 


Extremely ancient ones, 4, the Jap. equivalent of Luch. 6, being 
found in the earliest Shinté liturgies and never since, while i,** no," 
finds its Jap. kith and kin in such Archaic and Classical words as 
inay.** no; immu, “to deny ;" iyagaru, “to dislike ;* fyashiki, 

* despieable.” 
Ang déliru, lit. “ itis thus," and ayabirang, there is not,” 
are polite periphrases in- common use for the expression 
of assent and dissent respectively. 


Conf. Jap. sayd de gosaimany, * that is so," and si ju nai,” thas, 
is not so." 


173,—By putting together the gist of the six pre- 
coding, paregraphs, it will be seen that Adverbs form, 
no special category in this language, their functions being, 
taken over by other parts of speech. 





CoxJUNCTIONS. 


174.—A similar remark applies to Conjunctions in all | 
Far-Eastern languages. Some of the words translated by 
our Conjunctions are nouns pure and simple, for instance, 
tukuru, “where,” properly “ place ;" tuele, “ when,” pro- 
porly “time ;" ba, “jost when” (slightly more precise than 
tuchi), properly “ oecasion.” 

Sop. vol. rxhli -®. 





175.—Some of the words equivalent to European 
Conjunctions have already figured in our list of postpositions 
(Chap. V). Such are Autw, “ because ;" naka’, “ whereas ;" 
ndi, “that.” In other cases again verbal inflections come: 


to the resene, the Hypothetical Mood replacing our wip 
the Concessive replacing our “although” or “ but,” and 





the Gerund replacing our “ and" in the correlation of two 
verbs. Two substantives connected by ‘ and" in English 
are in Imehuan simply placed side by side, as wikiga 
winegi, “men and women." 

Compare some of the obeervations on the verb in Chap. VI, 


especially 1 117, 119, and 120; also the account given of Japanese 
Conjunctions in the “ Colloq. Jap, Handbook," ™ 889-391. 


IvtreRsecrions. 


176:—Such oxclamations as a/ “ah!” ond yydf 
alas!" are self-explanatory. is "ves," and i, “no,” have 
already been treated of in * 172, while others have appeared 
in Chapter V under the heading of Postpogitione. Such are 


dé (" 68), nd (% 71), and ya (% 88). There is m marked — 


tendency in the languages of this elass—Luchuan, Japanese, 
Korean—to employ final expletives for the purpose of 
adding emphasis to the expression. 
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 177.—Construction—the order of words in the sen- 
tense—ollnwe the same tnalterable rule as in svapeneney 
: Korean, and the Altaic languages genera : 
{ that every qualifying word must precede the word it qualifies, 
oe every dependent clanse must precede the ee clause, 











-_ qnd the chief verb round off the entire sentence, which is 
iy often of great length and complexity. 

b 

ay _ 178.—Negation is managed entirely by means of 
negative inflections of the verb and adjective, as in Japanese, 
all ‘ 
_ The extremely important subject of syntax (inclnding negation) 
_—s- will be found treated in the * Collog. Jap. Handbook,” Chap. XIL 
#3 

i 


179.—Lnehuan differs from Modern Jaffanese in ite: 
treatment both of the Nominative and Accusative. It. bas: 
SP aeeal Accusative particle answering to Japanese wo. 
It simply leaves the accusative relation to the mind, as wa 
do in English, without any grammatical apparatus to 
en ; e it, for instance, 
i. Mishi kanung (Jap. meshi wo ku), “to eat rice,” 
. Sometimes the acousative word is put in the Isolated 
State; but this is done only for the sake of emphasis. 
It is accordingly more common in negative than in positive. 








Ala ‘ied "di 


a phrases, thus : 

* Saké sikung. don't like rice- beer (idiomatic 

. aes Tap.) Sake wa, snkann | Jap. Sake wa kirai), ) 
a Conf: beginning of Obap. V ofthis Kasay, nd 180 ot the. 
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With regard to the Nominative relation, which Modern 
Colloquial Japanese mostly indicates by means of the 
postposition ga (originally a sign not of the Nominative, 
but of the Genitive), Luchuan offers a choice between three 
modes of expression. Euther the subject appears alone 
without any particle, as so frequently im Classical Japanese, 
thus forming a true nominative to the verb; or secondly, 
the genitive particle mw (—Jap. no) is suffixed, also as in 
Classical Jnpanese; while thirdly, the particle ga may be 
need, as in Colloquial Japanese. Thus, 


Tida ayatong | 
Tide nu agating The sun has risen 
Lida yo agating 


are all equally admissible. The first two are, however, 
more usual than the third. In all three cases the verb 
appears normally in the Conclusive Form. 


Differing herein from Classical Japanese, where the Conclusive 
Form can follow only on the true Nominative, the Genitive-Noming- 
tive requiring he verb in the Attributive Form. In Colloquial 
Japanese, which does not distinguish the Conclusive from the Abiri- 
butive, no such question of “ government" arises. 


180.—The form of the predicative verb is affected by 
considerations that have been set forth af length on pp. 
G6 et seg., reference to which will show that the ‘‘Conclasive,” 
which is the predicative form proper, gives way to other 
forms in certain eases requiring a different “ government.” 
The pages in which this subject is treated should be carefully 
studied, as it is the most important, as well as the most 
difficult, part of Luchnan Syntax. 


Luchuan herein carries out with greater elaborateness a system 
which existed in Classical Japanese, but has dropped out of the 
Modern spoken language of Japan. 


eet 198 
InTERROGATION. 


181.—Interrogation is managed partly by means of 
special inflections of the verb and adjective, partly by the 
help of particles, partly by a mixture of the two methods. 


The complications of Luchuan grammar in this particular afford 
a curious contrast to the simplicity of Japanese, where the interro- 
gative mdde of epeech 1s always Indicated by the particle ka placed 
after the verb, ka being omissible nt pleasure when the sentence con- 
tains any other interrogative word, such as “ whe?" or “when?” 
{See * Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” € 05.) A glimpse of possble earlier 

complications in Japanese is given by the existence of the particle 
ya, which was used concurrently with ka during classical times. 
There is also a ¢ldasieal particle ani, which, placed * at the beginning 
of an interrogative clanse, shows that a negative reply is expected " 
(* Aston,” p, 195), and which reminds us strongly of the negative 
interrogative inflection of Luchuan verbs in the present tense,— 
tureni, nZrani, ctc.,—and also of one of the negative particles in 
Korean. This ani has altogether vanished from Colloquial Japanese. 


4 
182. » Interrogative 


riodes ‘of speech : 


I. Nouns—using that word in the wide sense required 
by Luchnan grammar, so as to include pronouns, and even 
certain numerals and adverbs—are maie Interrogative by 
a change of termination, as 





Positive. Interrogative. 
ny, athorn; xjif a thorn ? 
ti-wu-ching, maize;  t0-nu-chinui? maize? 


The rales for these changes will be found on p. 41. 
Compare also pp. 42-3. 


II. The present and past indicative tenses of verbs 
and adjectives have Interrogative Forms, ending in mi,\ ti, 


» 
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Mash? arani? Gee 
(lit, Jap.) Mashi-wa arann ka? us bi better ? 
‘ 
UO wn-kalea mishdlitt ? ae: ene 
(lit. Jap.) O me-gake nasatta ka ? } Dia you seoité 
~ Imenshdrangti? |] treen'é he of | 
dng y'ayabimi ? : | 
(Jap.) 86 de gozaimasa ka ? [1s that 902 
Tabakung mintchdued F ea a 
(lit. Jap.) Tabako-mo motte-iru ka ? } Have yon. any sobeceat: 
aes Cnjd hund-t shi-mishimi ? | 
(lit. Jap.) Anata-wa, funa-yoi shi- | De you get seasick ? 
»  nasarn ka? 
Chichasami f Lk sane or Isit the 
(Jap.) Chikai ka ? nearer of the two ? 


III. Definite questions specting the future are asked 
by means of the Interrogative form of the Present Tense. 
When, however, there is any hesitation or uncertainty, 
& compound idiom is used, with the verb or adjective in 
one of the forms illustrated in the following examples. This 
idiom includes the Interrogative particle ga (equivalent to 
Japanese fa) and a special form in tra with which the verbs 
shang, ‘to do,” and the substantive verbs ayabing and 
wryabing, “to be” ie nor, ), are furnished. 








‘ 


Notice the distinction between the assertive Futures shabira, 
wate “ short i), and the interrogative Futores shabira, wpsbire, 





ty termed the Future Past 





iterro ive is denoted by a similar idiom in which itara is 
dhe \ecmnination. Shabira, shabitare, ayabira, and ayabitare 


(lesa often ruyabire, wuyabitara), are thus the symbols of 


this mode of speech, which may he literally rendered in 
Japanese by...mashd ka and...mashitard ka,—less satisfac- 
forily in English by translations varying according to the 
requirements of each case :— 


‘Twi ga shabire f | A eae 
ap-) Torimashé ka ? | Shall I taka it ? 


Ber: ga ahabira 2 | Ewe saed tah pe 


Nii kakidrang qa hae f re you think we shan't 
(Jap.) Mo ma ni aimasumai ka ? be in time ? 


Wirikisha ga ayabitara f ) Was it amusing ? 


(Jap.) Omoshird gozaimashitaro ka ? | Saale Bs eh have 


Do you understand ? 


U wale mishé ga shabiva ? fons lit. Haye you 
(Jap.) O wakari nasaimashitaré ka? | perhaps deigned to 
understand ?) 


Nati ga wiyahira ? VEN | | | 
(Jap.) Debit ina at [1s it [perhaps] ready ? 


‘Somewhat analogous, though not identical, are such expressions 
as the following, which are less used and have a more Japanese 


ring about them :— 

(ap) Teccenanne \a pager not) pot) st what 
nd peal (ehiri o senate ae ga) “) eo usa Unde CRA 
_ Ama ga yar hua ga eras | As | 





een sie eat ibd tee ike dl by 

} ogutiv porte pe, ails a tbs cab atest 
sessed “Puts, “and nénally strengthened ‘by the 
addition of the emphatic particle ya. This fourth method 
Of marking interrogation is reaorted to chiefly when the 
Clanse already contains some such airs ass word ag 
“who 2?" “whieh 2" how?" ete s— 





1 


Chad shu’ ga? What shall we do? (Iiiom, 
; ) ? 
(lit. Jap.) Nani suri: ka ? ome shimashé? or Shiyd 
Dsird maski ga? a, is the best ? spe 
Jap, Dochi ga ii?) 


(lit. Jap.) Doehi mahi ka? 


More politely, Deird mashi y'amishé’ gat (or Dsiré 
wmidishi y'amishabi’ ga?) | 


>) Kok wil ndi yt tukuru ga ya? hom is this plas 


Koko wa, nan to in tokoro ka ne?) culled / 
Ma ngkai arena i 
eed ) Doko ye Geiea hae: ba «| Where are you going ? 


(lit. Jap.) Nani gotoki iokore de ara ka?) is it? 


Chang gutéru tukuru y'a’ ga? re sort of place 
Ashi nde jpammaché jaca He hurt ils foot 


(lit. Jap.) Ashi nado itamete-wa 





arann ka ne? or something ? 
Yitasha’ ga ya? meine oti 
{Jap.) Yoroshil ka ne ? [Is it all right ? 
Ae ohgense anomalous form in ¢é is probably inet neler Ap 
this h ~s H 
eg genres Wi aha toukuta’ ga? 1 iat, ia: this 
(lit Jap.) Kore-wa, nan de teukatte-araka? | made of ? 


“There is ‘ino doubt iia to the meaning of the sentenve, and we 
think ourselves justified in explaining tuwkuté’ as a contraction of 
teuknti a’ (..“ is made," a’ being’ the Apocopatéed Form ‘of any, 
“to be"), and we therdloke write it twkutd’ (with an apostrophe). 


For the origination of @ from i +a beth in Japanese and Lachuan, 
see ©" l7and 41. The present instance and those there quoted 
ae ta support each other. 


V.. Very rarely Interrogation is marked by nid, snfixed 
to nouns or to the conelusive form of verbs, as 
Ari nai? 
(Jap.) Are ka? 
 dekung nd? 
(Jap.) Iku ka? 
Iehang na ? 
(Jap.) Itta ka ? 
What nny be the special shade tonveyed by this fifth form of 
Interrogation, we cannot say. 


That one ? 
| Are you goitig away ? 


| das he gone away ? 


183.—Honorifie expressions are not, in. Far-Eastern 
tongues, as they sre'in Europe, mere occasional flowers of 
thetoric. ‘They enter more or less into every sentence 
and assume grammatical importance, more especially by 
taking the place of personal pronouns, and by influencing 
the forms of verbs. 


Conf. “ Colldq. Japahese Handbook," Chap. XI. 


The Luchuan Honorifie conjugations of verbs have 
been treated of on pp. 101 ef #eg. The following is a very 
brief synopsis of Honorifie modes of speech generally in 
this language :— 


1. The prefixes v, gu, and wi, which signify literally 
‘honourable or “‘ angust,"' are almost always preferred 
to the persoual pronouns in addressing a superior or even 
anequal. Thus w byd-chi, “your illness °° mi fisha, “ your 
leg,""—nalso “his for her] illness,"" “his [or her]. leg,” 
if a third personage superior in rank to either speaker is 

Ti. The Honorific verbal ednjugation in yabing, equiva- 
lent to mest of the Japanese, is often intermixed with the 














So ae, ages such rhphirisen’ as ‘the 
following, in which Honorific prefixes and Honorifie verbs 
or verbal terminations are combined : 


OU nji mishdchi, pate going out, fit. Deigning honour- 
(Jap.) O do nastte able going ont, 


Ning itchiutabi mishébiri!)| Please pay attention, fit, 
(lit. Jap.) Nen irete o tamai+Deign honourably to con- 


nasai | fer inserting attention. 

How had I better be- 

Nii kara ue _faneahi sé, gin to tell you the 

(lit Jap.) Nani kara o hanashi seba, story ? dit, Will it be 

yulasha yabt ya ya? thonor.) good if I do 

yoroshii gozara ka ne? honourable speaking 
from what? 

Kuma wu du, bete gu On the contrary, it is I 

(lit Jap.) Koko no x0, knette go | who have been rode to 

hte on bie, you, /it, have become au- 

ba-rei parimashita gust rudeness. 


“Honourable speuking" and “angust stdin ‘annua 
though emanating from a lowly creature like myself—they affect so 
exalted s personage ne you, 


TI. In some cases, not Honorifie prefixes and termina- 
tions merely, but distinct words considered moro choice 
than their ordinary synonyms, are employed in speaking to or 
of a person deserving courteous treatmont,—of any one in 
fuct except a coolie or one’s own servants or younger relatives. 
For instance, axAi is the plain word for “leg :" but Honorifie 
speech substitutes the more elegant expression jisha, «To 
die" is shinung ; but in speaking of the death of any person 
of good standing, one must im md shi-mishing. ‘To say"? 








~ 





; but to say something to a superior or even to am 


‘equal ‘unnnking, while the superior or equal himself does 
not yung, but i-mishéng (Honorifie eonj. of yung). 


‘fr and mf are respectively the Jap. o and mi, while gu is eae 


(Chin. py). The reat of the honorific expressions here mentioned 
differ in the two languages (conf. 186), but their fundamental 


characteristics are the same. The perpetanl use of such phraseology 
eanses plain-speaking to be as rare in Lochuan as in Japanese, Our 
European simplicity would sound to all Far-Easterns curt and ‘aise 
not to say primitive and barbarous. 


Exccnsvs ox Tar Ontom or THe Jaraxrss Vennat 
CoxsJvoaTions, a8 ILLUETRATED BY LocHvan. 


Many comparisons between corresponding verbal forma in the 
Se eashaos, HEM analy teas. Woe 42 the foregoing pages, 
notably on pp. 78-4,-where the subject-matter of this Exeursus “has. 
already been glanced at in passing. Nevertheless, it may not be 
without profit to Japanese philology to go into the question more. 
fully, and to set side by side the respective paradigms (for all four 
conjugations) of the Present Tense of the Positive Mood,—which is. 
the most important of the tenses,—including also in our survey the: 
Negative (or Future) Base, or what will be the same for practical 
purposes, the most uival form of the Negative Present :— 






Japanese Ist Conjugation, 


Classical, Alodern. 
a ae 
(wanting) tore 
fevvea bet 

















a. ———_—— 


the most obvious is the possession by Classical Japanese of an 








* Aston (pp. 98, et seq.) makes a single conjugation—the 2nd— 
out of our 2nd and 8rd. Our fourth conjtigation fa ecatehn 
‘comprises only the following verbs :—hiru, “to dry ;" Aira, “to 
igh Sle ru, “to sneeze; iru, “to show;" iru, “to melt; " 

iru, “to dwell 7" keru, “to Rick ;" kirt, “to dothe y" ‘inifra, “to 
sea ih lie to “resemble ;” mir, "to boil." In Colloquial, these 
all fall under our 8rd conj., excepting keru, which falls under the 9nd. 









ca 5 ON “THE JAPANESE CONJUGATIONS. ay 


‘inflection abort from Keshnan.—whas we bare armed the Eine 
(cont. Aston®, pe. 97, 141, and 188, Rule Il), ‘Thus, to repeat 








the example already qnoted on p. 74, 
Tt ia from ey drink alone that all 
Yoruru no yaad ara, : 
i v * hase oboe: ne pee cata el all Form Prssisily 


This inflection has been pretty well proved to be » specifically 
Inpanese product, which fixed itself in use at the dawn of Japanese 
literature, gay about A.D, 700, before which time kos had governed 
the verb and adjective in the Attributive Form, exactly as the 
particle zo has continued to do in the written language down. 
to the present day.| 


The Koso intlection seems to have survived in the Colloquial 
speech of the people to a late period of the Middle Ages. An. 
attempt at ita explanation is made by Mr, Aston (pp. 96-7) ; but 
the subject deserves further attention at the hands of Japanese 
specialists. Secondly, we notice the tendency al Japanese to 
confuse the Conclusive and Attributive Forms together, the Attributive 
alone surviving at the present day to do duty for both, Thirdly, we 

seo that Luchuan inflects all verbs alike, though possessing more 
reatedals for the conjugation than Japanese; and fourthly, we are 
Jed to suspect that the differences between the various Japanese 
‘eonjugations have arisen from these having retained, some more, 
some less, of the original structure. 





* ‘What we call the Kos form, is denominated by Mr. Aston 
the * Perfect.” 

$ Bee the “ Hari-bukuro,” one of a ent of philological works. 
issued in splendid format by the Imperin! Household Department, in 
1803, They are from the pen of Fujiwara-no-Masazumi, better 
ORT as Kamochi, one of the greatest scholars of the Tempd, 
' , and author of the standard edition of the “ Mamydehi," 

entitled 4 Manye Kogi.” 








| Putting the Kos Form- aside, the Japanese Ist. Conj. has kept 
Duta single form in the Present Tense of the Positive mood, viz. tarm, 
which corresponds, letter for letter, to the Luchuan Apocopated 
Forth tuyu'. The negative toranu is characterised, like Luchoan 
twrang, by the vowel a that precedes the final nasal :—indeed tha 
Japanese Negative and the Lmchunn are practically identical. 
The 2od Japanese Conjugation ia richer than the Ist, having 
retained down to the end of the Classical period the distinction 
between Conclusive and Attributive, which is, however, obliterated 
in the Modern Colloquial speech by the merging of the Conclusive 
in the Attributive. Curiously enough, the single form of Modern 
Japanese agrees better with the Lochuan Attributive than does tha 
older Classical form of the same, thos substantiating a surmise of 
Mr, Aston’s to the effect that the so-called modern form many really 
have had o prior antiquity of its own. A-marked peculiarity of the 
“2nd Conj. us compared with the Ist—an anomaly sa compared with 
Luchuan—is encountered when we come to the formation of the 
Negative. Aa foru, of the Ist Conj., has the Neg. toranm, corres- 
ponding to Loch. twywng (for turwng) and turang respectively; ao we 
should have expicted fdzurn, of the 20d Conj., to make the ‘Keg. 
idzuranu, or in the Modern Language derann, conformably with 
the analogy of Luchnan nfiyung (for njireng) and nfiramy. Tnetend 
of this, we find Classical iden, Modern den( i}, Similarly in the 
8rd Conj., which resembles the 2nd in every point except that the 
-stem here has i for ¢,—a distinetion naturally unknown to Luchnan 
where Jap. i and ¢ are alike represented by /. Similarly, too, in the’ 
dih Conj., which is a cross between the Ist and the rd, ae it 
recembles the lst in having but a single form, mirv, for Conclusive 
and Attributive, while in the Negative Present it has, not miranu, 
bot minu, after the pattern of the 8rd Con}. | 

Two questions now arise, which are:—I. Has the distinction 
between the four Japanese conjugations subsisted from the 
earliest period of the language? and if not, then I. Which con- 
Jugation is the original one? ‘The elaborate discussion of these 
questions contained in ma footnote to pp. §8-00 of Mr, Aston's 
Grammar, dispenses us from entering into the whole argument 
afresh, though we may perhaps, be able to cast a little fresh 
light on it. If then, from the internal evidence of Japanese 

*Those who read the passage of Mr. Aston's work here 
indicated must, if they would avoid confusion of ideas, remember 
that he groups what we style the 2nd and Srd conjugations under 
a single heading, by him called the 2nd conj, while our 4th 
conj., 08 already mentioned, is his ard. 





apanese 
Gf fae eben vs hed fambnes hal sagt same way. But the 


Luebuan evidence obliges us here to draw a distinction. Mr. 
Aston claims the the Ist Conjugation as the original one; and this, 
elaim may be allowed to stand, if by “ First Conjugation" be 
denoted that scheme of flection In which the Negative yolce is 
characterized by the vowel a. On the other hand, this original 
“First Conjugation " would have included that bifurcation of the 
Conclusive and Atiributive forms which now choracterizes only 
the 2nd ani 3rd Conjugntions, Two Japanese verbs, generally 
closed os irregular, remain to this day as relics of what seema 
to have once been the standard pattern of inflection,—ihe original 
“ First Conjugation." We mean the verbs shinurn, “to dic," 
and inuru, “to depart,” which exhibit the following forms :— 


Positive Present, Negative Present. 
* Conclusive ahinu, imu. shinanu ond inanu “with charac- 
* Atiribotive shinuru, inuru | teristic a. 


The Howorific suffix mas, with alternative form marura, and 


“Negative waren (for masanu), approaches the same standard, ns 


dows also suru, “to do" (Clascical Conel, su, Attrib. suru), its Nega- 
tive sen apparently standing for san, as Luchoan has the regular 
Negative «ng, ond Japanese usage itself vacillating between such 
derivative forme aa werarenu and serena, scooewre and sawurw, eto, 
In fact here, as in many other languages, it is to the so-called 
irregular verbs that we most look for the surviving traces of nn 
earlier rule now well-nigh overgrown and obliterated by later 
formations. 


‘The tota) reauli—eo far as the theory of the Japanese conjuga- 
tions is concerned—of Mr. Aston'’s and the already mentioned 
native scholar Kamochi's researches into archaic Japanese, and our 
own into Lochoan, may be briefly resummed os follows :— 


L. "The *First Conjugation” ia the original one, with, lend~ 





a! 


The two forms are now confused as wi ala pila cah 
were kept apart in the earlier language. 


j 





+, 
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Ii. The Second Conjugation is a derivative one, obtained by 
the agglutination of eru (or wru), “ to got," to the stem,—eru itself 
having been inflected somewhat irregularly on account of its extreme 
shortness which sounded harsh. In a few cuses, expecially that 
‘of Passive Verbs, this use of era was logical enough (conf. “ Collog. 


_Jap. Handbook,” {| 304); but the Japanese predilection for piling 


up suffixes caused eru to be added in hosts of other cases where 
no such necessity existed. Thus, 


r 
juru “to touch " became fureru 
kakuru “to hide - kakureru 
kanu “to be unable " a kaneru 
nildaru “to be confused" ~~“ midarert 
oor “to fear ™ 4 oeoreri 
faru “to drop" 5 tareru 


In nota few oses, two verbs—one intransitive, the other 
transitive—were obtained froma single original “ First Conjuga- 
tion * form by agglutinating arufor the fomnmer, eru ior the latter, 


a 

Easann “to heap up" kasonaru kusanert, 
fomuku “to gave" tosuloru tosukern, 
fodomen “to stay ™ todomaru todomern. 


All this is no mere hypothesis, but susceptible of actoal proof 
from. the ramaing of the archaic literature contained in tha 
‘“Mouydaki" and other anclent booka, which haye preserved 
the 1st Conjugation form of almost every non-Passive Verb 
now classed with the 2nd. Luchuan, though on the whole 
more conservative than Japanese, hos been considerably affected 
‘ny a similar manner. For instance, wasiyung, “to forget," 
corresponds letter for letter to Japanese wasuru, the original 
ist Conjugation form of the verb now called wamreru 
and inflected secording to the @od. But Aajiming, “ to 
begin" (transitive), corresponds to the current Aajimeru (3nd 
Conj.j,—not to the obsolete older Ist Conjugation form 
jajimu, An additional remark requiring to be mode is thet 
the adoption by Lochuan, in many cases, of the lengthened form, 
originated no new departure in the conjugation, Yyiyung, “ to get," 
the equivalent of Jnpanese eru, behaves quite regularly, making 
its Negative yyirang like any other verb belonging to the r-stem 
class, and so do all those derived from it by composition. 


process.is yoingom at the present day ‘iu the: Tokyé dinleet; where 


a Ss 


kare “to borrow.’ becomes kariri. 
tore ‘to enifice ' = toriras 


Similarly ikiru, to live;" korirw, ‘to take warning ;" momijiru,' toe 
turn colour,” (said of loaves in autumn), can be traced back:torthe: 
earlier 1st Conjugation forms iku, korw, mounan, 

IV. The dozen verbs constituting the 4th Conjugation are 
psaumed by Mr, Aston to owe iheir peculiarities to their extreme 
shortness, which being inconvenient for conjugational purposes, 
was obviated by expansion,—thus miru for ma, “to see.” That 
excessive ehoriness constitutes areru euwsa for such changes, a4 
well as for the dropping of whole classes of words, admits of no 
doubt, the Homance languages, a8 compared with Latin, exhibiting 
numerous instances of it. (Conf. what Diex, in the Introduction to 
his “Grammar of the Romance Languages," says concerning 
the fate of such Latin words os res, vis, jur, ote.) We think, 
however, that the case of the Japanese verb miru—at lenst 
of its Present Tense—admits of m simpler explanation, The 
Lochuan for “to see" is:—Conclusive ming, Attributive niru, 
which (neglecting the length of the vowel,—a proceeding for which 
some otber instances give justification) corresponds letter for letter 
to Japanese Conclusive mu, Attributive suru. Now these very forms 
mu and muri survive in the Classical compound verb kokoro-mu, 
kokore-muru (modern kokoro-ntiru), “to try,” lit. “to heart-see.*"” 
All that has apparently happened to the simple verb is that 
its Conclusive Form mu bas been dropped becanse too shori, and 
the Attributive muru retained instead, its first having changed to 
i already in Classical times, os has happened to ail verbs of the 
rd Conjugation In modern times, With this exception, miru 
follows the Grd Conjugation, itself a derivative one. We healiate 
to express any opinion with regard to the other verbs of the Fourth 
Conjagation,—irn, hiru, kiru, ete. Comparison with Lochoan ts 


* Perhaps wrame or wramiru, “to hate,” might also be quoted 
in this context, 


Sup. vol. rxhii—io, 
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cata at Beata ta lan gua. 
:: k significant FuiAGoaAlenn of ‘Atte ‘posatbleorlataal 
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UYAMMA CHO-GING. 
A Leonvan Lyarco-Dnamattc Sxeron. 

This little piece, which bears a distant resemblance _ 
to a Jupancse Né-play, was among a number we saw. 
represented on the stage at Nafu. In order to understand 

*  . its bearing, the reader must observe that the seene is 


laid at Yaeyama (a general name including Ishigaki-jima 
and [ri-omote, two of the “Further Isles" of the 
archipelago), while the characters are a Luchuan official 
from the capital who had been several years “ Resident" 
at this distant post, and had, according to custom, tuken 
one of the native women as his concuiine,—the captain 
of the junk that is to carry him back to Nata, the captain's 
mate, «a litthe boy whom the island woman had 
borne to her master during his sojourn, an old servant or 
major-domo, and a chorns of islanders. The farewell 
was necessarily an eternal one ; for under the old kings 
it was strictly forbidden to the natives of the Further 
Isles to leave their homes,—partly ‘beeanse they were 
not considered worthy the privilege of coming to Great 
Luchu, partly for fiseal reasons, there beimg a capita- 
tion tax, so that to diminish the number of the popn- 
lation wonld have been a fraud on the Royal Treasury, 
It was therefore impossible for the officials to bring 
back their island families with them to Shuri. Only 
in the event of their having nd legitimate male heir, 
could permission sometimes be obtained from Court to 
seni for a son born in the Isles; but even then it was 
only one son who might come,—not the other children, 


‘and never the mother, It is said that two or three 
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of the Great Luehuan families have been thus saved 
from ‘extinction, at the expense of a certain amount 
of scorn on the part of their compeers of unmixed blue 
blood. a 
; Most of the verses in this little picce exemplify 
the favourite thirty syllable stanza, which is divided 
ito two ‘hemistichs,—an upper hemistich of two 
lines of eight syllables each, and a lower hemistich 
of two lines whereof one has eight syllables, the 
-other six.© The standard of language ‘used differs 
somewhat from that analysed in the foregoing Essay 
and illustrated in all the examples hitherto given. _ 
Apparently the povtical style approximates more to 
Jopanese than does that of prose and common con- 
versation, This may arise either from conscious borrow- 
ing of peculiarities considered elegant beeause unfamiliar, 
or else from the poetical style having inherited an origina 
likeness to Japanese which has been lost in prose. Such— 
‘words as kiya (Jap. ky), for chia, “to-day ;"" dt-bium 
(Jap. de-inene), for nji-funi, * ship about to sail;" and 
even grammatica] inflections such as siwrawa (Jap. suredc le 
for «lund, “if one do ;" nariba (Fup. naveba), for ward, "' as 
it is,” are instances that come under this observation. 
Several others might be quoted. 

With regard to the title, it may be stated that ché-ging 
meang ‘play,’ “drama,” while uyanmd is an honorric 
designation for the mistress of a man in high position. No 
blame attached to such a connection in the Luchuan mind, 
and we have accordingly rendered the word by “ My Lady.” 


THe Pray. 
(Enter the captain of the junk.) 

Shin-di, Wang du Captain. I am Captain 
shin-di Fijadu y'aru. Kazé Fiji—l am. As the wind 
firma no fw fuchi-teimiti, yi has become fair, blowin 

* Conf. p. 11. | 
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_jue-pi natoré, feku 0 Zé-bang — steadily from the direction 
nn Mé ww'an-né sshi, u aoui- of the Horse (i. ¢., the South), 
tsichi mishérashuru gutn I am going to inform His 


shung. Excellency the Resident at 
" | once, and cause him to 
| embark. 
(He goes round to the Residence.) - 
Sari o Zé-bang nu Mé! Please ! YourExcolloncy t 
Zé-bang, Ta ga? Resident. Who is there ¥ 
Shin-da. Shin-da Fiji Captain, "Tis Osptein 
débiru. Fija. 
46-bang. Chi, shi cha’ fiestdent. What have 
ga? you come for ? 


Shin-da, Bari | kazé Captain. Please, Sir, 
mma no fa fuchi-tisimiti, yi the wind has become fair, 
jom-pG natoyabiré, fku n blowing steadily from the 
nui-tsichi miahébiri. direction of the Horse; 80 
, : please deign to embark at 


(OTD 


4i-bang. Yé! shin-da, Resident, Oh! captain, 
Uyammi kutadziki-gatang Ihave not even yet settled 
mida y'asi ga, mi ni-san- about My Lady. Cannot you 
Tesi chong matari-ya sani? wait for some two or three 
* days longer ? i 
Shin-da. Sari! kuri-hodn Captain. Please, Sir, it 
nu jum-pa ukurité sinabirang. will never do to miss so fair 
Feku a nui- tsichi mishébiri. a wind. Please deign to em- 
bark at onee. 


#é-bang., Yél ant? Flesident. Oh | is that the 
case ? 








yk e —i | 
at 


ar 





pe » 


Shin-da. Yet Sandi! 


Uyammi ting njing sho 
rachi, 0 shakn tu’ nshdrasi. 


Captain. Hallo? - Sandi! 
Cause My Lady and the 
others to come forth,” and 
to help His Excellency to (a 
patting cup of) wine. 


(My Lady, her little son, and the islanders eer 
and My Lady stugs as follows :—) 


Wanung siti imori! 
Wang fichui nukuchi, 
Tmé nu nayumi ? 


Ivy thon goest to Great 


Lucho, 


Take me also with thee! 
Can it be that thow 


shoulidst go, 
Leaving me alone [© 


(The Caplsin turns to his mate, 


Bhindi. Féku u saka- 
dzichi tatiri. 

Sandi. To! Uyam- 
ming &-shing u saka- dzichi 
ta’ nshdri. 

(My Lady sings :-—) 








Captain. Present the 
wine cup at once (to His 
Excellency). 

Mate. Games my Laas 
and ica pintaks of a cup. 


The wine-cop I have taken 

My tears cluster as bubbles 
(in it), 

And to drink is impossible, 


eS 


+ Lines three and four are inverted in the translation. 
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Shu nu Mé ga Uchina i, When My Lord goes to 
‘menshoré, Dding-gntu u cha Great Lucha, he: will send 
tam-munn ndé w mutashi- you tea and stuff for ; dresae 








mishéng d6, Uyaromé ! by every opportunity,—that 
al) es lie will, My Lady! 
Cyammé. Uno kutung My Lady, T cannot think 
‘ umirang do, Sandi. of those things, oh Sanda ! 
| (She sings :—) | 
Thoma -gwing shurawa, If I was to. say farewell, 
Kaniti wuti mishéri! “L'were better to haye been 
Kiyu di-buni nariba, earlier 
- Manung yarang. With the ship sailing to-day, 
I can say Wie. 


(The Resident this and speaks to his ats 
#é-bang. Muatel gwi-yn! Nesident. My hoy, Matsi ! 
Tart ga Uchina ikawa, When father goes to 
bing-gutu kabi huding sd-bing Great Luchu, whenever ho 
‘Kara mutachi yarasho’ kutu, can he will send thee a 
yé-ya-amma tu wutéri yO! present of paper and pens 
by a swift ship; #0 do thou 

stay with mother, 
Mati. Wanning tiri tn Matai. I too will ge 
Uchina kai ichung. with father to Great Lucha. | 


. (The Resident sings :—)_ 
Falatsi néng wa mi nn Myself, who um not double, 


Naka ni hasamoriti, Being in these straits, ° 
Knkura yami-yamita = = Oh! what a feeling there 


Naru ga shin-chi! comes | | 
i, Of pain at the heart! © 





* Here again lines $ and 4 are inverted in the translation, 











du 


Be | (ily Lady turns to her child, and suys:) 


‘Uyammd. Ya mading * My Lady. If thou Loo 
‘ka, ammii-ya cha shi kura- goest, how will mother live? 


shu’ ga? | 4 
A-vhi. Unja mading Majer-dome, If Your Hon- 
Uchind kai imenshdré, am- = our too were to go to Great 


mnd-ya cha shi kurasarl’ ga ? Luchu, how would your Lady 
To Kuma ngkai imenshéri! Mother live? Come, stay 
here! 
(And so saying, he draws ‘the child towards 
its mother.) 
Zé-bang.. Yya! nashi- 
munu-kwa nu kakaré, ching child I have begotten 


narang sf ! clings to me, I know not 
what to do. 
_ te sings) 
Iching ikarirang ; Go ? no, I cannot gol 
Wuting wurarirang ; Stay ? no, I cannot stay! 
Nashi-gwa hu-yakari nu Oh ! the hundred pangs 
- Mumu nu kurisha! Of parting with the child 
> | I begat.* 
* * * « + @ fe a 


Shin-dil. Sari! kuma Captain. Please, Sir, 
whérn yeki, itsi mading while you deiga to remain 





1 nagar du wuyamishérn, here, your adieux will go on 


for ever. Please be so good 
as to start at one. 


Faku u tachi mishébiri. 


‘(Hereupon. the Resident walks to the strand, while 


“My Lady sings as follows :—) 
Ime-tsikawa, Shun nu Me, When you pee My Lord, 
Gu-jo mutachi tabori | Kindly send me a letter! 
Kukora yasi-yasi tu Feeling easy at heart, 
UT machi shabira, I will await it. 
* Lines 8 and 4 inverted. vee 


Resident, Alnus ! when the . 
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‘mishoehara hazi dé mung. must be embarking. Deign 
Feku huna-nkui no ti-gami to prepare’ to: soa hin bastily 


sari nshori. — off. 

(She walks down to the strand, singing thus as sho 
goes :—) 
Kata-hn mutiwa, fe one sail is hoisted, 
Kata-nada utuchi; * Tears fall from one eye; 
Maoru-ho mutiwa, As both sails are hoisted, 

Murn-mi on nada utuchi. Tears fall from both eyes. 
* . “ * * | ‘ * 

(The whole company of islanders now assemble on 

the strand.) 


Shin-i, Ima nu kaji.. Captain, Keep the helm so. 


(The chorus sings ‘the following stanzas, the first two 
of which are addressed to the vanishing travellers, the 


third to My Lady.) 
Kari-yushi ya itsing Good Inck nlways 
Kari- -yushi da mishern ; Remains good Tuck,— 
Tada iehn nu wwi kara (The ship) going and coming, 
- Njai, tsichni. Just us if gliding on silk.* 
Misachi nui-diriwn When she rounds the point, 
Mi kazi du tanumu. We trust only to the wind. 
Ma-tumu kazi tabori, Give her a good following 
Shin-di Sha nu Me! wind, vl | 
von 2) Mv lord een 
jawe | J 
"Sec sce to be the meaning of thie stnm, whieh i 
however not clear, 
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= Nl Tabi nusatuya To thy ‘travelling sponse 
ss Natoa kara sa-ta shu-nat  Henceforward speak not! 

Sumi-tsichung t'umiba, ‘As soon as thou thinkest him 
oe Sushi du iméru. attached, 
He departs and goes. 

3 A-shi. Sha nu Mé ta Moajordumo, As the 
_* Gining wogamarang natoré, vessel carrying My Lord and 
- Seite pitt inne, gu his followers is no longer to 

eee bo seen, please deign to go- 
‘ home at once and celebrate 
the feast.” 
f (My Lady sings :—) . 
Sho nu Mé honi kuti On the way back 
) Mudara michi sigara, Fyom seeing My Lord on board, 
. Hurang natsi-guri nu I wet my sleeve 

\: Wa sudi norachi. ; With a shower-not fallen 

i T ALT (from the summer sky).t 


. | 





® Pariaken of by those who stay bobind, in order to t tis 


‘Tock to those af sen. 
4 Lines 1 and 2 are transposed in the translation, also Ines 
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One object of this vocabulary being to indicate the'eloss connee- 
tion between Lochuan and Japanese, the corresponding ne 
form of each Lochuan word is given in parenthesis, thus :— 

as Cuisnuxo, to extinguish (Jap. kesw)." 

| When both the Luchuan and the Japanese come from a Chinese 

original, the Chinese wharacter is added, thua:— L sed 

‘Cua, ten (Jap. cha, Chin. 3)."— 

fs Coban eens. no Jnpsncae: An Chinpte Aran Ceae Sepirttee 
thus :— 


“ Cui, they.” ° 
t It is of course possible that some words originally Chinese may 
not have been 1 ised by us as such in their Luchoan garb. 





A. 


A’, enonnpabed propa of ang, to be. | 

A! an exclamat of “aarpriée, nok: to ha anuseenaal 

| with nearly like-sounding yy@! the exclamation of 
grief. (Jap. a!) 

A, foam, bubbles, froth: @ nu tachung, bubbles rise, 

= the older form awa is still employed. 








(Jap. awa.) , 
Anvi, a stirrup. (Jap. alumi.) a 
Anuwasane, dangerous. (Jap. abwnai.) " 
Asuna, oil, grease. Less used Senne ene 

anda, (Tepe ae 

(Sup. ashita,) | 
Acut, autamn. (Jap, abt.) 
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Acumé, trade: aching nm’ chu, a tradesman, specifically- 
a broker ; achind-nimy, articles for sale; achin® ahung, 
to trade. (Jap. akinai.) - 

Acurmasuvxe, to warm,—a causative form whose cor- 
responding plain verb has not been met with. 

Acuna, to open,—intrans. (Jap. aft.) | 

Apu, the heel, (Conf. atu, behind, identical with Jap. ato, 


behind, of which kakato, the Jap. for heel, te doubtless- 


a compound, ) 

Avi, elder brother,—used by the lower classes, (dup. 
ant!) 

Aes, such, 80: aga toni nw nicht, such a long way. 
(Possibly related to Jap. anna, conf. p. 47 and 
bottom of p. 128.) 

Acar, east. (Jap. agart, rising.) 

Acam snese, to worship. (Jap. ayameru.) 

Aoata, beyond, onthe other side: hashi herve’ agatd, 


beyond the bridge. (Jap. anata, see p. 46, small. 


type.) 


Acayuxo, to ascend, to rise: tida nu agatong, the sun 
has risen, Also used transitively in an honorific. 


sense, as in Jap., for instance: Johakn wie ‘aga- 
mishdbiri, please take a smoke. (Jap. agaru.) 

Aaryusxe or Acisa, to rnise, to lift up. (dap. ngers-) 

Aror Ard, an ant. (Jap. ari.) 

Asrwi, taste. (Jap. ajiwat.) 

Acat, a sliding door or window of the kind called shaji by 
the Japanese. (Jap. akari, a light.) : 

Axane-Gwi, a baby, lit. red child, (Jap. alka-go. ) 

Axasane, red. (Jap. ake.) 

Axa-raiont, dawn, probably lit. the red time. (Jap. 
ata-teuki , for aka-tokt ?) . 

Axinzt, a dragon-fly. (Classical Jap. akitne- uli.) 

Axino, to open (traus.): yi wu akirang wchi wi, before dawn, 
lit. before the night opens. (Jap. akeru.) 

Axxa! an exclamation of pain. “ 
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pis, imperative: of atehieng, to walk: _ yon ai? g0 

4 tacit slowly! rire ) 

Awa, there: ama nakai, Seer: ama ngkai,— thither » 

_ ama kara, thence. See also p. 128, 

Asal, excess, more than. (Jap, amari.) 

Amasanc, sweet, (Jap, amai.) 

Am-pE, taste, state. (Jap. am-iai, Chin. 5 #9.) 

Asm, rain: awiun fmyung, it rains. (Jap. ame.) 

Au? interrogative present of ang, to be. 

Asti, mother,—so called by the lower classes, who 
also upply the term to a man's mistress. The upper 
classes sometimes use it in the sense of nurse: wune 
nu and, the woman of the house. (Archaic Jap. 
amo #) 

Auman, too much, much, very; with a negative verb, 
not much: annadi nan-jé pong Hie not soifer much, 
(Jap. amari.) 

AuMasHA sHUNG, to faint, 

Axa, a hole,a cave. (Jap. ana.) 

Axpa, grease, oil, fat. (Conf. Anvna.) 4 

Axpzu, the title of the highest class of the Lochuan 
nobility. 

Axe, to be, irreg. sabstantive verb; see “| 142; Chap. 
VIE pass., and beginning of Chap. VILL. (Jap. aru.) 

Ano, thos, used to form nomerous adyerbial phrases ; 
see pp. 128 and 157: ang shurd, if that isso, well 

then; ang ahi, kang shi, domg first this, then that. 

Aya-awa, older sister,—nosed chiefly by the lower classes, 
In speaking to a woman by name, it is usual to 
suffix this word, os Adml Ang-guea, (Jap. ene;! elder 
sister, and ko, child.) 

Axq-awk, unexpectedly. (Jap. aan-guoat, Chi. 9) 

Axi? interrogetive form of the word ang, thus. It 

Ax-wk, information; am-né shung, to inform. (Jap. 
an-nei, Chin, % 9.) 7 | 
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Anxk, such things, 50: wound anne yang, I never say 
such things ; anud-foru, sainé 5 annd, (Jap. anna kato.) 

AxsE, properly Aso 58, eqnivalent to Jap. hore jaz 
and takasang, that is too dear. 

An-sumsc, ease of mind: an-ahing shung, to feel at ease. 
(Jap. an-shin, Chin, % *@.) 7 

Ans, properly Axa 41, equivalent to Jap. a7 alvite, 
and so, and. — 

Axu, that (conf. pp. 47 and 128): anu tchu, that person, 
he, she, (dap. ang.) 

Appt, so, stich : appt ped ne Moon, such a small boat, 

Amana, no, properly the negative present of ang, to be. 
(Jap. arann, not thos user.) 

Anant, hail, (Jap. arare.) 

Amasaxc, rongh, violent: ara-yui, a severe shock of 
earthquake, (Jap. ara.) 

Anisuuna, to manifest. (Jap. arasmast.) 

Anasvyena, to dispute. (Jap. arasow,) 

Amatawixe, to correct, to amend. (Jap. aratameru.) 

Anayuns, to wash. (dap. ara.) 

Ani, that thing or person, he, she. (Jap. are.) 

Amt-naat, boisterous waves. (Jap. ara-tami.) 

Anu, attributive form of ang, to. be, conf, p. 68, It is 
often used to signify a certain: eru wu tira, acertain 
Buddhist temple. (Jap. ari.) 

Asa, the morning: asa-han, breakfast ; ana feku, early in 
the morning ; axa ywa, morning and evening. (Jap. 
aad, | : 

Asami, the day after to-morrow. (Jap- atstte,) 

Ast, the leg, the foot, but see eantion on p. BO-H1 : ufé 
ashi hayamiri, lit, hasten your legs a little,—as we 
might phrase it, move your stumps,— in epenking 
to a coolie, (Jap. waft.) 

Aswi-uso, a lmed garment,—iderived from dsahung, to put 
together, and ering, garment. (Jap. arase.) 

Asui-muno, same as Asti-aia. 
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Pdof tines, Ik je Vother. bo pg idaaiong- ha 
speaking of people. (Jap. awaseru.) 

Ast, sweat, perspiration. (Jap. ase.) 

Asi, verbal noun of the present tense of ang, She: asi 

J n' tite, owing to the faet of. i 

Astpune, to amuse oneself, to play. (Jap. ache) 

Ar, an abbreviation of aru, for which see p. 68. 

Atat-mi, proper, natural, usual. (Jgp. atari-mae.) 

Atavoxe, to hit, to tonch, to be exposed to. (Jap. 
atari.) 

Arcus! Atcua! an exclamation of pain. (Jnp. @ ta 2) 

Arcounxe, to walk : bundle we’ ateft artahdlati ? lit. did you 
walk recently, but used as o grecting equivalent to 
the Jap. senjitew wa go kigen 0 gozaimashita, when 
again meeting a friend whom one had seen a few days | 
previously, (Jap. arimive ?) 

Art, used like Jap. zvtsw to form distributive numeral 
phrases: chut ni witei-ati tu-mishdri, please each of 
you take three. (Jap. ateru, to appcennd 

At! , gerund of «ng, to be. 

Atamayune, to collect,—intrans. (Jap, atewmarn.) — 

Artsmina, to collect,—trans, (Jap. atsumaru.) 

Arsisana, hot. (Jap. atswi.) 

Arta, suddenly. aE 

Aru, behind, after: atu kare, afterwards; atu-wi sung, 
to pursue, lit, to do a following after; wnu atu, after 
that. (Jap. ato.) 

Awa, millet. (Jap. awa.) 

Awartina, to take fright. (Jap. awateru.) 

Avi, mother,—osed by the upper classes, 

Avaninc, an honorific substantive verb equivalent to the 
Jap. gozaimau, see bottom of p. 108 ; ayabirang, used 
in the sense of no, is its negative present, 

Avagana, dangerous. (Jap, ayn.) ‘ 


a 
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Avé gaxt? ig there not? lit. equivalent to the Jap. phrase 
ari wa shinai ka? ayd being the “isolated state” 
of ai (thé “indefinite form " of ang, to be), while sant 
is the negative interrogative present of sung, to do. 
The hotorific form of ay? sani is ayé shabirant, . 
which is equivalent to Jap, ari wa shimase'n ka ? 

Avo, a kind of small trout. (Jap. ayw or ai.) 


B. 


Ba, occasion, hence when, see pp. 129-180: atsisaru bd, the 
hot season. (The first part of Jap. ba-at is the same 
word.) 

Bi, an aunt. This term is often used in addresing elderly 
women, irrespective of kinship. (Jwp. oba.) 

Bakar, only, (Jap. dakari.) 

Baxine, about, only, some, but often little more than an 
expletive, (Same as Baxatr ?) 

Ban-su, on official rest-house for travellers, such as the 
native Luchoan government established in the rural 
districtg. (Jap. ben-sho, a guard-house, Chin. % Ff.) 

Barre, a mistake, 

Ba-sui, the Musa testilis, a species of banana plant whose 
fibre serves for weaving purposes: basha-nai (with 
short a), a banana fruit of the edible species ; ba-shi, the 
plant producing this fruit, Conf. p. 38. (Jap, ba-shi, 
Chin. # %.) 

Ba-sau, moment, instant, time; henee while, when: 
conf. Ad 1. (Jap. ba-sho, place, never time, derived 
from earlier mia, court, which was contracted to ba, 
and Chin, Ff, place.) 

vr variants of hakai, only. 


= 


Bri-cuo, assiduous, diligent: fin-chd shung, to be diligent. 
Conf. hamayung. (Jap. ben-kyd, Chin. §& 5%.) 
Brive, an opportonity. (dap. bin, Chin. #.) 
Sup. rel. rziii—13. 





Bino, «tiated frm of the honorific. verbal termination. 
yabing; thus fésébing, for fésa yabing, 

Bor. “Ri, eonyeniensa:: (Jap. ben-rt, Chin. # #1.) 

Brrat, different, other. (Jap. bets, Chin. ?].). 





 ‘Brrst-pane, special. (Jap. betsu-dan, Chin. 9) #.) 


Bo-z1, a Buddhist priest. (Jup. 63-2, Chin. 2 2.) 

Buxe, part, portion: ¢ tung mi, lit. in his portion of 
talking, i. ¢. what he said was as follows, quoth he. 
(Jap. bun, Chin. #¥.) « 

Bone, atray. (Jap. bon, Chin. &.) 

Bue-ré, Buddhism. (Jap. Bup-pd, Chin. 1 %.) 

Bu-ni, rudeness: duttu gu bu-ri shabiti, [exense me for] 
having bedn so rude. (Jap. bu-rei, Chin. % 2.) 
Busuana, “the desiderative adjective"; see pp. 119, 94, and 

97. (Sup. hoshii.) 
Boursicé= sayuna, to faint. 
By6-out, disease, sick, (Jap, byd-ki, Chin, “a %.) 


Cua’, apocopated imperfect tense of ehting, to come. 

Cui, tea: « cha wshagari, please take some tea,—cha 
being shortened to cha in this case, (Jap. cha, 
Chin. #.) 

tik what? This word enters into numerous Josutions 

and compoands, as ché shi? why? chaddungding 
(with a negative verb), nothing, ete., ete., for which 
see p. 48: chdganashi, somehow or other. 

Cui, they ; used also as a ploralising snffix, see p. 36. 

Cui, continual, always ; chad nu ‘angé, constant care. . 

Cxisma, honorific future of chitng, tocome, 

Cuipcxenise (combined with a negative verb), notion: 
chidungding yarang, cannot at all express, ineffable. 

CGuaxu, a guest: chekw nu sashicht, a teception room. 
(Jap. syaku, Chin. %.) ihycnie . 

Cuixepixe, (same as Cuapusapre,) 


ne 
7 
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Cuaxa euréae (with a short), what like? chang gutéru 
tukuruy'a’ ga? what sort of place is it? 4 
Cuina, a cock—snid only of barn-door fowls, not of the 
males @f other species of birds, (Archaic Jap. 
kale ¥) | 
Cuixc warane, there is no help, nothing to be done. 
Equivalent to Jap. shikata ga nat, 
Cuinu, for'chd aru? what [sort of)? 
Cuisua-ra, see fi, 
Cuksnune, to extinguish. (Jap. kesu.) 
Cuisixc, in any case, positively, equiv. to Jap. dd shite mo. 
Cuagsa? how much? chasse shi tehu' ga? how moeh will 
you go for? The“ aggregated form " chawang means 
any number, a great quantity, 
Cuixona, to go out (of fire), to be extinguished. (Jnp. 
kiert.) a 
Cut or Cui, spirit, mind: chi nu chichdru, quick-witted. | 
(Jap. ki, Chin. ¥.) 
Cui, milk, the breast. (Jap. ehicht.) 
Cmcwasaxo, near, short: uri kard chichasami? is this . j 
a short ent? (Jap. chihad.) . 
Cu1-coine, a famine.. (Jap. ki-kin, Chin. it ££.) 
Bee esis: | the moon. (tichi=Jap.. tew, moon.) 
Cmononc, to hear: chicht-irireang, won't listen, pays no 
heed; chichi-kunung, to hear and retain, to remember 
what one has heard. The causative chikashung m. 
signifies to tell. (Jap. kiku.) , 
Curcuune, to be efficacions: ei nu chichdru, quick-witted, . 
Camamoxv, any hairy mammal, such as the horse, dog, rat, P 
ote. (Jap. keilamono.) 
Cai-cakat, anxiéty: chi-gatai shung, to be anxious. (Jup. 
ki-gakars,) ‘ 
Caicayvexe, to differ, hence to be wrong. (Jap. ehigau.) 
Cat-cwan-sv, a place of prayer, a resort of pilgrims. (Jap. 
ki-gwan-jo, Chin. if & Br.) ‘ 
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Cui-nvc, an unlined garment for light summer . wear,— 
dorived frou ching, to wear, and the Nigori'ad form 
of ching, a garment, respectively birt and kinw in 
 Classieal Jap. , 

Carma-cuau, latterly, lately. (Jap. chika-govo.) 

Curu-pune, a class name which inelades the gentry and com- 
monalty, but excludes the nobles. Written % &. 

Cum-svrat, sightseeing. (Jap. kem-butsu, Chin. 3, 4.) 

Cumt-pd, neighbourhood, environs, (Jap. kim-pi, Chin, 
it BF.) 

Curmu, the liver, which is considered the seat of courage ;: 
chi-nu-cha-ya una uduruchi, chimung tukurung nérang, 
the people were panic-stricken, lit. As for the 
people, all fearing, there was uo place even for their 
livers. (Jap. Kime.) 

Cui-mune, see chijiny. 

Cain-cu, the prefectural office, Government House. (Jap. 
ken-chd, Chin. # @.) 

Carmo, clothes, (Classical Jap. kinu.) 

Cuixa, to wear, to put on (¢lothes): ching ching, to put op 
clothes; chind chirang, not to put on clothes. (Jap. 

Caine, to out (trans.).: chiri-kurtshung, to cut to death, 
to kill, (Jap. hiru.) 

Curs-sinc, a sage, a philosopher. (Jap. kenzjin, Chin ® A.) 

Cunt, yesterday, (Jap. kind.) 

Cat-nvu-cua (probably for cit-nu-chad), people. 

Cara, mist. (Jap. kiri.) 

Car-ri, clean. (Jap. ki-rei, Chin.  #.) 

Cumisxa, to cut,—intrans, (Jap. Airerw.) 

Calav, yellow: chiru-bana, a yellow flower. (Jap.di-iro.) 

Cul-sacat, police. (Jap. kei-satsu, Chin. ¥ %.) 

Cut-sa,.a railway train, (Jap. ‘i-sha, Chin. A #,) 

Curt, to-day ; chit wuganabira, lit. to-day I will reverence 
[you],—a salutation equivalent to our good day, 
(Jap. hyd.) 
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Qnd, “isolated form"' of Cuv, person. 

Cx6", apocopated perfect of Cutxa, bo come. 

Cuonv, exactly, quite, (Jap. ehddo.) 

Cué-cixe, a theatrical piece, a drama: Gaya Chd-ging, the 
picce entitled “The Wen,"—the Luchuan version of 
the Jap. tale -of “The Elves and the Envious 
Neighbour,” translated by Mitford in “Tales of Old 
Japan.” (Jap. kyd-gen, Chin. & %.) 

Cuixe, perfect of ching, to come. . 

Cudwa, even, abont: nd ni-san nichd chong matari-ya sani F 
can't you wait about two or three days? (In sense it 
corresponds exactly to Jap. de mo.) 

Cud-suuxe, a briar, (Chin. # #-.) 

Civ, a person, often sounded techu for emphasis, with 
‘¢ tenlated form" teh : anu tehu, he, she. See also chi- 
nu-chd, and p. $1; ehu-ussha-guarn, plensant-looking, 
amiable, (Jap. Aito.) 

Cav, one—in compounds, as chwu-yurd, one night; cht. 
kéng, onee. Conf. p. 64. (Jap. hito.) 

Cut", apocopated present of Cu0xe, to come. 

Cuu1, one person, hence alone: chui winagu-n'-gwa, one 
girl ; chui i mitsi-ati, three for each. (Jap. hitort.) 

Cutna, to come—irreg. verb, see p. 111. (Jap. éurw.) 

Cuvea, beautiful: ehura-kdyi, a handsome girl, (Cinssieal 
Jap. keura or kiyora?) 

Cutisana, hard, fast, tight. (Jap. teuyot f) 

Cut-smcn, an ancient monument. The lit. Jap. equiv. 
would belyil-seki, but ko-selt (Chin. $3) is used instead. 

Cui-suuxe, a small stool or rest for the elbow to lean on. 
(Jap. kyd-aoku, Chin. 1 &..) 


Dant, a funeral (equivalent to Jap. tomurat, not to da-hi, 


the Jap. for cremation, Chin. Be WR.) 
Daxt, a bamboo. (Jap. take.) 
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Datiwa, large, big: daténg wu ing, a big dog. Conf. p. 122. 

Di, price: mung mu dé nu sam-ming, a statement of the 
price of a thing, a bill, (Jap. dai, Chin. 4.) 

Dé, the ordinal prefix: dé-ichi, the first,—used also as 
akind of superlative, as dé-ichi nu ufu-mioh, the very 
largest road. (Jap. dai, Chin, ¥.) 

D& mune, see p. 114. 

Diemv, an irregalar and defective substantive verb; see 
bottom of p. 115. 

Dé-xus1, a species of giant radish,—the Naphanus satirws, 
(Jap. dai-kon, Chin. Wf.) 

DExo, see p. 114. 

Disat, if you please, (It can seareely be the Jap. déze.) 

Dé, a hall, specifically a Confucian temple. (Jap. dé, Chin. 
i.) 

D6, an emphatic final particle,—see p. 50, 

Dé-cud, on the road, while travelling. (Jap. dd-cha, Chin. 
id.) 

Dénme, somehow or other, if you please. 

Do-nt, reason. (Jap. di-ri, Chin, iff 32.) 

Dv, an emphatic partieleewith whieh an important rule of 
syntax is connected; see “64 and 98, Seet, I. 
(Jap. 20.) 

Dv, a time (French fois): san-du, three times. (Jap. do, 
Chin. 5.) 

Do, the body,—used where kavada would be used in Japa- 
nese: di-agane, self-importance, concvit, di-gurishang, 
painful [to the body]. (Jap. dé, Chin. Bi.) 

Di, copper. (Jup. dd, Chin. #1.) 

Dé, also ri, a dragon. (Jap. ryit or ryd, Chin. 12.) 

Do-cav, Lucho, For a disenssion of this name and the 
various ways of writing it, see Appendix to a paper in 
Vol. V, No. 6 of the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, entitled “The Luchn Islands «and their 
Inhabitants.” (Jap. Ayii-kyi, Chin. St Bh.) 

Dipv, very, very much. ‘ 
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DO-cuarsuana, soc dv 1, (dup. dd, trunk ; and Aurushit, 
painful.) 

Duev, very. 

Domzvens, to seek, to enquire after. (Jap. fanonmtu, to 
request ?) 

Doxa, the emphatic particle du in its “ aggregated form" 
(soe 1 G4 and Chap. IIL): Aunu ti dung y are, dziru 
y'ating yutasharu hazi, if it be but this kind, doubtless 
any one of them will do. 

Desxe, a verbal suffix, for which see 7 128. 

Doxcsé, the termination of the “ contingent © mood; see 
| 110. 

Durv, mod. (Jap. dere.) 

Dusut, acomrade, (Classical Jap. docht, modern disht.) 

Durrv, very, too,—often used where Jap. would have 
amari, or else sukushi mo, 08 duttw takasang, too dear ; 
uré duttu wakarang, 1 don’t understand thut at all. 
(Jap sutto.) 

Demu? which? always used in the “ isolated form '’ dzird, 
when simply interrogative. Tho plain form oocure 
only in such idioms as doyu ding or dziru y ating, 
whichever, either, any. 

Dzt, the tail. 

Dever, a prostitute: dzeuwi mu ya, o brothel: dsuri-yuwbd, @ 
whoremonger, (Jap. jo-rd f) 


ate 


Fa, poetical for Ad, direction. 

Fi, the leaf ofatree. (Jap. ha.) 

Fara, a mother, (Jap. haha.) 

Faru, the spring (season). (Jap. haru.) 
Fi, ashes. (Jap. hai.) | 

Fi, afly. (dap. hai.) 

Fs, the lungs, (Jap. Aai, Chin. W.) 
Fé-xazt, the sonth wind. (Jap. kase, wind.) 
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Fivon, explained as equivalent to Jap. Awiri-konde; 
creeping into. Sri could easily be Jap. Asiri; 
but nedi is more probably equivalent to Jap. mite, 
Been, , . 

Fé-n6, respectfully received: Td kara fé-rd wi watare san- 
ji-rutu shi, the thirty-six families sent over from 
Chinn to Locho [who kept alive Confucianism and 
Chinese stndies at Komi near Nafa]. (dap. Aai-ryd, 
Chin. 77 fi.) , 

Fesaxc, quick, early: sé¢hu kara, from the first, soon. 
(Jap. hayai.) 

Févona, to be current—as diseases ; popular—as a fashion. 
(Jap. hayarw) 

Fi, fire, alight: § tsthitt, having lit a light; Vitti ka, put 
fire {in the brazier); fi-chdshd-td, firemen; /7-quruma, 
a steamer, lit. fire-wheel. (Jap, hi.) 

Fi, the san. The synonym tida is more used. (Jap. Ai.) 

Picuui, poctical for chui, one person, hence alone, (Jap. 
hitori.) 

Ficnune, to draw, to poll, to eatch, to restrain: hast 
Jichung, to catch cold; yi jichung, to restrain one’s 
temper; samisiny fichung, to play the banjo; fichi- 
jiyabing, to go surety, to warrant,—an honorific 
form, the corresponding plain form of which is not 
certain. (Jap, Aaku,) 

Fiza, the left (hand): sijai-muti, facing to the loft. (Jap. 
indart.) 

Fin, the beard : fiji suyung, to shave. (Sus ine.) 

Fi-vi, ordinary, usual. (Jap. hei-zei, Chin. 7+.) 

Pisi-cé or Fis-x'-rd, the elbow, (Jap. Aiji.) 

Freast, brilliancy, glare. (Jap. hikari.) 

Frevsana, low. (Jap, Aikui.) 

Fine, to elapse—as time. - (Jap. heru.) 

Fine suuna, to be intractable,—said of horses. 

Pinsivuxc or Finsixe, to flee, to eseape: finjiru _f6-ho 
wakerang, he knew not whither to flee, 
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Foes, + finei-mung, & poor man. 

Fix-ti, an answer : fin-t? siuny, to answer. (Jap. Aen-ta, 
Chin. 38 +.) 

Fina, an ascent, a hill, equivalent to Jap, saka. It is 
noteworthy that Jap. fira significa the exact con- 
verse, viz., flat, bot that the Aino language has 
pira in the sense of cliff, Perhaps the Luch. 
compound (fira-yama, 0 low hill, may help to 
bridge the divergence between the Luch. and 
the Jap. use of this word. 

Fiev, midday, day (as opposed to might): jirung yurung, 
day and night; firu-ma, the midday meal. (Jap. 
hirw.) . 

Freveixe, to spread out,—trans. (Jap. hirogeru.) 

Frveane, broad. (Jap. ‘hiroi.) 

Fisaxe, cold. (Jap. hieru, to be cold.) 

Frsua, the leg, the foot; conf, p. 80: jfisha-nd, 
the upper surface of the foot. (Jap. fia, 
knee.) 

Fi-shaxv, less usnal than the synonym iby, q. v. (Jap, 
hi-shaku, Chin. 4 ¥-) 

Fist, a reef, sunken rocks. The coral reefs around 
the Luehaan coast are so called. (This Luch, word is 
borrowed by the Jap. in place-names under the form 
hise or bise.) 

Frea, awkwardness. (Jap. heta.) 

Frrsm1, a cupboard, a closet. 

Fi-vi, 2 coolie. (Jap. Ai-yd, Inbour paid by the day, yi or 
yo being probably Chin. Mi.) 

Fi zi, see ii. 

Fé-xd, direction, way. (Jap. 4a-kd, Chin. & 1.) 

FO, a sail. (Jap. Ao.) 

FO! an exclamation used in answering a call,—not exactly 
“ -yos,"" which is @, but somewhat like it and corres- 
ponding to Jap, Aai/ 

FO-cm, see HO-om, 
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Focuuxc, to blow: tabaku fuchung, to amoke, lit, to blow 
tobacco. (Jap. fhe.) 


Fvor, seo Hun. 

Funi, lightning; fdi kannai ‘kung, to thunder and 
lighten. 

Fupv, amount, as much as: uri fudu, so much, (Jap, 
hedo.) 


Ft-oa, esthetic, refined: fii-ga na tehu, (Jap. fi-ga, Chin, 
Hi #.) | 

Fuxa, outside, elsewhere : fuka ngkai, elsewhither: warabi 
yer n' titi, juke ngkai njasang, they won't let him 
go out, as he isa child. (Jap, Aoka,) 

Foxv, dust. (Jap, Aokori.) 

F0-nt-s1xe, a clerk, a steward ;—only the better sort of 
servitors are so styled. (Jap. Ad-40-vin, o servant, 
Chin. # 4 A.) 

Fone, a book, (Jap. Aon, Chin, 4.) 

Fune-vaku, translation : fung-yaku shung, to translate, 
(Jap, hon-yaku, Chin, & .) 

Furt, appearance, pretence: shirang furi sshi wutang, he 
pretended not to know. (Jap. furi.) 

Fust-acne ; see Hurt-w0na. 

Fusu, a pigsty. See Huav. 

Funume, o fegst. (Jap. furumai.) 

Fusnaxc, the ‘ desiderative adjective," genorally found 
suffixed to verbs in the Nigori'ed form dushang; see 
p- 119. (dap. Aoshi.) 

Fusut, the stars. (Jap. Aoshi.) 

Fusuuuna, to obviate, to avert. (Jap. fusegu.) 

Fusnusa, to dry,—trans. (Jap. host.) 

Fu-ras-si4, unsound, unhealthy. (Jap. fit-tas-sha, Chin. 
Ay aE AY). 7 

Ferarer, two, poetical for tdtsi. (Jap. futaten.) 

Fursica, two days, the second day of the month. (Jap. 
Jutrukea.) 

Fuyune, to dig. (Jap. Aoru,) 
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G. 

Ga, a postposition used to indicate various relations,—geni- 
tive, nominative, and interrogative. Bee pp. 51, 
182, and 194. (Jap. ga and ka.) 

Gazana, a mosquito: gajang wi kiratti, bitten by mosquitoes. 
(Jap. ka, mosquito, and Chin. #§, chang, fly ?) 

Gasmaanv, the banyan tree. 

Gax-xoat, a school. (Jap. gak-ké, Chin. #g. The meaning 
of the sylalble ji is unknown.) 

Ganasui, a title equivalent to His Majesty, which is applied 
to the Luchuan kings and also to Confucius ; Ashe 
Ganashi, Confucius. . 

Gant! a crab. (Jap. kani.) 

Gan-at, strong, healthy: gan-jii-mung, 9 strong mai ; 
wigan-jang shi-mishélirt yo, may you enjoy good 
health—said toa parting friend. (dap. gen-jtl, severe, 
Chin. @ B.) 

Ganast, acrow. (Jap- karan.) 

Gasa-casa, an onomatope for the noike made by rats, cats, 
or by people fidgeting about. (Jap. gasa-gasa.) 

Ga-su1, death by starvation. (Jap. ga-sh, Chin. ih #.) 


Gagssana, light, not heavy + garu-mung, something light. 


(Jap. karti.) 

Gatt, sco NAGATI. 

Garrine suuxe, to consent, to agree: wanné gaitind sang, 
I. won't consent to it, (Jap. ga-fen means rather to- 
understand than to consent; Chin @ 2.) 

GB-cm, acold,a catarrh. (Chin. ag F,.) 

Gi or Gi, a hair: Aana-gi, hairs in the nose, but watei-gi, 
eytlashes. (Jap. te, ge.) 

Giomt-atcm, an onomatope for the sound of ratiling. (dap. 
gichi-gicki, used for the sound of scraping.) 


Grsano, an adjective in form, but used as a suffix to indicate 


likeness or likelihood, much as rashii is used in Japa- 
nese; seg pp. 119-120, 
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Go, the tenth part of ari, or league, This manner of dividing 
the ri prevnils also throughout the island of Kyishii. 
The nearest thing to it in the rest of Japan is the sub- 
division of the ascent of certain mountains—notably 
Faji—into 10 96. (Chin. = ?) 

Gu, an honorific prefix: qu yyé-satsi,an answer. — It is 
less need than its Jap. equivalent. (Jap. go, Chin. i.) 

GO, five, shortened to gu in eomponnds, (Jap. go, Chin, 
&.) 

Gu-on-st, a feast, (Jap. go-chi-s,) 

Gori, an opprobrions form of the next word: Giifd Ché-ging, 
see Cud-ara, ‘ 

GOru, a won, a hump, a peak. (Allied to the preceding ?) 

Gu-30, post. gu-jo, a letter, (Jap. go7d, Chin, @p ak,) 

GomA, small: guud w/a, small and great. It is abbreviated 
to guma in compounds: guwa-hene, a small flower. 
(The koma of Jap. koma-bai and koma-mono,) 

GOwi, lame. 

Gua®, about, rather. Tt is preceded by the attributive 
form of the verb, because it is originally a noun 
meaning state, quality. (Jap. kurdi, gurat,) 


. Guat, a shower of rain, 


Gunv, time, occasion: Ann gard, just now, at the present 
time. (Jap. koro, goro,) 

Guau-cvrv, an onomatope for going or curling round 
and round. (Jap. Ineru-Aurt or guru-quri.) 

Gusrev, a castle, « fort. Though this looks a purely native 
word, may it not perhaps be the Chin. #9 1%, “ august 
residence," a not unlikely compound either in Luch. 
or in Jap. ? 

Goroav, like, similar; see p. 122. (Classica) Jap. 
gotoki,) 

Guru, connected with the preceding ; see pp. 52 and 122, 

Gorv, every,—used in eompounds, suflixed to the word 
it qualities : muUnM-gute, every person; ding-guttr, 
at every opportunity, (Jap. goto.)" 
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Gwi, a child, the young or diminutive form of anything, 


conf. p. 89: huni-gud, a small, boat. .In some com- 
pounds it is shortened to gua, as winagu-n'-gia, & girl, 
lit. child of woman. The word gwd is suffixed to 
the namea of children of both sexes till about the 
age of fifteen, thus Misha Gwa (misha means * bull" 
or cow). Parents, however, sometimes go on musing 
it even to their grown-up sons. 

Gwartet (in compounds only), the moon, # month ; ja-giwatet, 
the tenth moon. (Jap. gwatsu, Chin. A.) 


oH -@ 

Hi, a tooth. (Jap. ha.) 

Hana, breath, width. (Jap. haba.) 

danenv, a butterfly (this is the only Luch. word normally 
containing a short ¢): haberu-bd, (lit. butterfly leaf), 
the Salisburia adiamtifolia, called by the Japanese iehd. 
The Luch. name was given in allusion to the shape 
of the leaves, which resemble butterflies’ wings. 

Hasv, o poisonous species of serpent,—the Trimeresurus 
rynkyuanus,—which causes many deaths  an- 
nually in the Luchu Islands, especially in Oshima 
and Toku-no-shima. (Jap. Aebi, which means a snake 
of any kind ?) 

Hacui, o bee, a wasp. (dap. hacht.) 

Hacm, eight, (Jap. Aachi, Chin. *.) 

Hacutne, to epit, to vomit. (Jap. Aaku.) 

Hapzicm, tattooing,—only that on women’s hands is 50 





Ha-oama, o kiln, a farnace. Conf. Kana. 


Hasisana, filthy. 

Hil, a needle, a pin. The sense of needle may be made 
clearer by using the periphrasis ching nova’ Ada, lit. 
garment sewing needle. (Jap. Acari.) 


= 


Hat-oa, a rnnning horse, i. e. a good horse,—not neoes- 
sarily aracer. (Jap, Aashiri-muma,) : 

Harva, o pillar, (Jap. hashive !) 

Hasmayone, to begin,—intrans, (Jap. hajimarw,) 

Hasntine, to“begin (trans.), to do for the first time; The 
following salutations are usual on first meeting a 
person; to an equal Hajimiti. wuganabira, lit, I will 
worship (you) for the first time; to an inferjor Haji- 
miti yd / lit. Oh! for the first time, | (Jap. hayimeru,) 

Hawa, a grave. (Jap. haka.) 

Hamavuxe, to be diligent,—the proper native term, of 
which /in-chd ia a learned Sinico-Japanese equivalent. 
(Jap. haart, to be inside of, to be addicted to.) 

Haw-mé, rice used as food. (Jap. Aam-mai, Chin, # a.) 

Hawa, a flower: Aana-ichi, a flower-vase, Jap. Aana-ike : 
hana-gi, a flowering shrub or plant,—Jap. we-Ki. (Jap. 
heen.) 

Haxa, the nose : hana-gi, hairs in the nose. (Jap. Ana.) 

Haxaswi, conversation, a story: hanashi wining, to tall, to 
say, (Jap. Aanashi,) 

Haxo, half : Aang-hata, ditto. (Jap. han, Chin. ah.) 

Hayaava-sui-mB, an extremely polite term for grand- 
mother, Conf, ufujungiang-shi, 

Hawno-xata, half. (Jap. Aan, half, Chin, 3; and dwt, side.) 

Hast, a wing. (Jap. ane.) 

Hana, the belly: Aara-uhi, a horse's belly-band. (Jap. 
hare.) 

Hanarone, to pay: hardng gutu tatchang, he: has gone off 
without paying, 

Hav, the:spring season ; more often. faru. (Jap. hare.) 

Haxv, a tract of open country: Aaru-yidui, a solitary hut. 
(Jap. /ara.) 

Hasamanixa, to be between two tings, to be eneloged. 
(Jap. Aasameari, | | 
Hasaxune, to put between two other things, to insert. 

(Jap. Aasann, | 
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Hasur, 0 bridge. (Jap. hashi.) 

Hasnmu, a door: Aashiru-guehi, ditto. 

Hasament, the gums,—from fd, tooth, and ahia/t, flesh. 

Hataxr, a field—other than wet rice-Helds. (Jap. 
hatake.) 

Hararacuuna, to work. (Jap. Aataraku.) 

Hi-rut, or Hi-reva, a large kind of barndoor fowl,—what 
the Jap. ¢all shamo.) 
Havaminc, to hasten (trans.): w/fé akt hayawiri, go o 
little quicker,—suid to a coolie. (Jap. huyaniertt,) 
Hivf, either part of o verb equivalent to Jap. hashiri, 
to ron, or else equivalent to jéhu, Jap. hayaku, 
quickly : féhu hayé nart, go more quickly | make haste ! 
(to 2 coolie.) 

Haz, a word used to form a verbal tense which implies 
at once faturity and necessity or probability, like besten 
‘1 modern written Japanese : ang y'ara hasi, no doubt 
[it will be so) ; nérang hast, there will probably not 
be, probably not. Conf. % 116, p. 88. (dap. Aas, 


necessity.) 
Haiziasaune, to be shamefaced, ashamed, (Jap. hacucasht, 
shamefuced.) 


Hisicni, a resonant sound, aneeho. (Jap. Aibtli.) 

Ha, direction, place, in: Uchind nu Kunjang ho-yo, in 
the district of Kunjang in Great Lucho. The alter- 
native but rare pronunciation ja is nearer to Chin. 4, 
fang. (Jap. 15.) 

He-né, everywhere, ‘This is- simply reduplicated. form of 
the preeeding word. (Jap. 46-16, Chin. # *.) 

HG, the cheeks. (Jap. 9.) 

Hi-om, a bad. cold, influenza, specifically the malarial 
fever prevalent in the “ Further Isles” of the Luchuan 
archipelago. (Jap. _fit-ki, flatulence, Chin, Ml #,.) 

Hunt, a pen. (Jap. fucde.) 

Humrvosa, to praise. (Jap. homertt.) | 

Husa-to, a seaman, a common sailor. (Jap. funa-dato,) 


‘Se 
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Hust, a veasel, a ship: Auni is-2d, one ship; Auni gicd, a 
small vessel, a boat; Aund-i, sensickness; Aund-{ 
shung, to be seasick ; Auna-nkui, seeing off one who 
is leaving by ship; Aunt ga njiténg, the vessel has 
sailed. (Jap. fune.) 

Hust, a bone. (Jap. hone.) 

Hvgi-wuxe or Fum-susxe, a madman, a fool : yd-ya Atri. 
mung? you madman !— a common term of abuse, Wang 
Auri-mung nashu' kutu, Becanse you make a fool of me. 

Hesv, a pig-sty, hence a latrine, becanse the pigstios 
are used for that porpose in Luchu: Hurd ma ga? 
Where is the W. C.? See also yi-buru. (Jap, furo, 
a bath-tub ?) 

Hv-yakani, parting, leave-taking,—poct. For second half 
of compound cont. Jap. wakareru, to separate. 

Hvyoxa, to fall,—as rain, snow, ete.: Ami mu whdku huti, 
it having rained heavily. (Jap. furw.) 

Hv, a fellow, a rascal, used chiefly in the common abusive 
phrase yd Ayd Auri-mung/ you wretch of a madman! 
See also kunt-Ayd. 

HYyA, a cannon, 

Hyixv, a hondred,—with the a short in some compounds, 
as /yaku-mang, a million, (Jap. dyaku, Chin, ®.) 
Hyakv-sH0, & commoner, a person of the lowest class, 

(Jup. hyaku-shd, peasant, Chin. & #4.) 

Hyi-sm1, the degree of convenience or inconvenience of 
anything: yi Ayd-shi arang, it is inconvenient, 
(Jap. Aydsht ga ii, to be fortunate, Chin. #4 +.) 


I. 


I, no,—rather vulgar; the polite equivalent is ayabirang, 
lit. is not. It is also used affirmatively, as nay some- 
times is in English; i/ chichang, all right! I have 
heard—to an inferior. (Jap. iz.) 
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Luxe 1, what he suid was,—the usual way of introducing 


a quotation in a story, like the Jap, fu ni wa or teake, 
Fis from sung, to say; bung is #, “ portion ;"" go that 
the literal meaning of the phrase is “in [his] 
portion of speaking.” 

In, a finger, « toe: fiska nu ti, a toe; ibi-gani, a ving, 
(Sap. yula, vulg. iA.) 

Towisuuns, to cause to meet, to bring together. (Jap. 
(t-awasertt.) . 

Ioniyunc, to meet—said only of persons. (Jap. thi-ati,) 

Toni, a meeting : iehé ga che’ kutu, because he came -to see 

“her, 

Tom, a poud. (Jap. tke.) 

Tom, one. (dap. iehi, Chin, —.) 

Tent, a thread. Also called felt and itu, (Jap. ite.) 

Tommwet, strength, foree. (Jap. thiot.) 


Touvxa, to go. (Class. Jap. yuku ; modern thu.) 
Tcuvr, slightly, just, a little. (Jap. chit F) 


Ivé, « little,—equivalent to Jap. sulosti. Some pronounce 
it ufé. , 

lev, gravel or mud washed down the bed of o stream, 

I-m, angry temper: ijt ajiywng, to get angry. (Jap. ijt, 
Chin. 3% ¥.) 

Ikawa, poetical for thd, the hypothetical mood of peers to 

go. (Jap. tkaba,) 

sand, few, scurce: thiraku naténg, it has grown 
‘seuree. 

Txv, however many; thu shing-wing, over 50 many 
thousands of years. (Jap. thw.) 

Ixutst ? how many ? (Jap. ikutsw.) 

Ii, a poetical term. Perhaps the same as the Jap. ima, 
now, for which the usual Luchuan is kuma. 

Iué, Drtxk, Ioenv, Iudcut, forms of a verb, apparently 
tuéng, which cither is poetical or belongs to the language 
of Yaeyama, and signifies to go plus o strong 


honorific tinge. (Jap. inwru, to go away ?) 
Kop. vel. umiii—14, 














‘tie: ‘paar imenshivie “yaa; corbtlas* you remain 
here, Sir. 

Dre-Tarkawa, poctical equivalent of Jap, tr-tsutaba, if (or 
when) you arrive. Conf. mr. 


Ian, a dream: wnt ning, to dream,—lit. to see a dream. 


(Jap. yume, archaic time.) 

Iut, mourning. (Jap. mi.) 

Inaxa, the country—as opposed to the town. (Jap. inaka,) 

Ixcuasana, short. (Jap. mijikad?) 

Incamu-oux1, England,—probably from the Chin. pronuneia- 
tion of that name, and huni, country. 

Inc, a dog. (Jap. inw.) 

Invcut, also called nwehi, lifo. (Jap. tnooht.) 

Ip-rf, full, completely. (Jap. ip-pai, Chin. — #.) 

Tnanune, to choose: tradi i mishdri (lit. Jap. irande ¢ nasat), 
choose whichever you like best. (Jap. erabu,) 


nana, Hy sioklo, 
In, a gimlet. (Jap, Mri?) 


Tat, Ist, Ircnixe, Ironéranv, Incudv®, forms of a verb related 
to Jap. iru, to enter. Its present would probably be 
iyung or ing: ww'iri mishéiiri, please come in; tida 
nu itchéng, the sun is striking [e. g. on the verandah). 

Tet-w0x@, a son-in law adopted for the purpose of taking 
the bride's surname and continuing ber family. (Jap. 
iri-muko.) 

Tnmartaxc, [curcu-] Inmaxe, Irri (or Inent), forms of a 
verb related to Jap. ireru, to insert, to put in. Its 
present would probably be tring. Irirattang, he was 
admitted ; ehichi-irirang, won't listen ; fi itti ka (Jap. 
hi wo rete kot), go and fetch some charcoal for the 
brazicr ; yii ming itchi (Jap. yoku men wo irete), pay- 


inv, colour: irv-iru, all sorts; trung teikang, not soiled, 
clean. (Jap. ire.) 
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J-sna, 1 physician. (Jap. t-aha, Chin. & 3.) 

Tent, a stone: inhi-gwd, a pebble. (Jap. isht.) 

Isur-nyA, a cannon, (Jap. ishi-biya.) 

Isusexc, to hurry,—intrans. (Jap. wou.) 

TrondvE sawr? is it not inside? Conf. Tn. 

Irsr? when? used also in am indefinite sense to mean 
some time: itei wu ba-siu, what time? some time or 
other, like Jap. iteu-goro ; itsita, some day ; tet mading, 
equiv. to Jap, its made mo, for ever ; itsing, equiv, to 
Jap. itsu de mo, alwnys. (Jap. itsu.) 

Iraiprse, always. (dap. itsw de mo.) 

Trarrst, five,—in compounds itsi, as ite-king, five times. 
(Jap. tlswéste. | 

Irv, less common than ichtil, q. v. 

Troma, leave (-taking) : chifi-ya wie'Ttuma shakira, I must be 
taking my leave [to-day]; ituma-gwiyu, leave-taking, 
farewell, (Jap. ttowa.) 

Ty, fish : fyu-uya, a fish-monger. (Jap. wo.) 


J. 


Ji, the earth, the soil : jing ealiti, oven the earth cracking, 
(Jap. ji, Chin, ¥.) ) 

Jr-nun, a special time, that moment, when. (dap. jt» 
bun, Chin, 4.) 

Jino-xa, a human dwelling. (Jap. jin-ha, Chin, A.) 

Ji-ta, wooden clogs. (Jap. ge-ta, Chin. “F BB.) 

Jo, 0 gate,—written i. It would seem that the Luch: 
tans do not distinguish F] from %&, properly castle, 
which latter character would better suit the sound. 

Jé-xt-siva, a steamer, lesa used than the true native word 
fé-guruma, (Jap. jé-ki-sen, Chin. B® %.) 

Jt, ten: jit-gwated, the tenth month of the year. (Jap, 
7a, Chin. +.) 

JG, inside. (Jap. chit or ja, Chin. ¥-) 

Jom-r0, a fair wind: (Jap. jwa-pii, Chin, A AL.) 
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Ki, a well. Qo cognate Jap. term of like meaning exists ; 

but conf. Jap. kawa, a river, Luch. kara.) 

Ka, the bark of a tree. (Jap. awa.) 

Kast, paper. (Jap. kami.) 

Kacua, a mosquito-net. . Apparently not connected with the 
word gajang, mosquito. In Jap. mosquito is ka, while 
mosquito-net is ka-ya, lit. mosquito-house. Possibly 
Luch. sacha may be compounded of Jap. ka, mosquito, 
and Chin. ¥€ chang, curtain, by dropping the final nasal; 
but such a derivation seema unlikely. a 

Eacuuna, to write. (Jap. haku.) 

Kartism, thank you,—said to inferiors, the formula to 
equals being ni-/é déiiru, pills chitl-ya kafiisit, thanks, 
that will do for to-day ; chini-ya kafashi, thanks [for the 
trouble you took] jekatays —Thongh believed by the 

~Luchnans to be « true native word, ka/tishi looks as 
if it might be a Chinese phrase beginning with the 
character *J. : 

Kiei, shadow, shade. (Jap. eerepe.) 

Kici, the face, ‘isolated form" kdgd: chura-kigl, 1 
handsome fueo, i. ¢. a pretty woman, (Jap.jkao f) 
Kasv, o sort of palanquin: kagu-kachi—in Jap. kago-kaki, 

a palanguin- hearer. (Jap. hago.) 

Kasu-pinv, « primitive kind of lantern nsed in the rural 

districts of Luchu. (dap. kago, basket, and )-rd, 
Chin. % #%, Inntern.) | 

Kar, poet. for ngkai, to; see p. 56. 

Kan, the helm of a vessel. (Jap. haji.) | 

Kararone, to cling, to be in, to be involved in; ka-cht nt 
Aokati, having caught malarial fover. (Jap. kakarw a 

Kagi-pztcm, a pestle. (Jap, teuchi.) it | 

Eariovune, to be in time,—equiv. to Jap, ma ni aw. 
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Biaxin, gerund of a verb signifying to dry,—intrans. (Jap. 
Hawaite.) . 


Eaxryuso or Kaxixe, to place, to hang (trans.), hones 
to lie down: kukurw mi kakiyung, to lay to heart. 
Mei au warnkw natdyabi” kutu, if8 kakiti ndira, 
fool a little sick, so I ‘will just try lying down ao 
minute. (Jap. kakern, which however never means 

to lie.) 

Kix-xo, shape; fashion, kind: chd mu hak-ho nu mung f 
what kind of thing? (Jap. kak-kd, Chin. #2 #F-) 

Kawa, a cooking range, equiv, to Jap. hettiet, (Jap. kama, 
a kiln.) 

Kam, above. (Jap. hawt.) 

Kast, a god,—generally with the honorific prefix'u, thus 
u kami. (Jap. kami.) 

Kim, ajor. (Jap. kame.) 

Kini, a tortoise: kdimi-na-ki-baka, lit. tortoisa-shell grave. 
The Luchuan family burial-places are so called, on ac- 
count of their shape fl. (Jap. kame). 

Kawano, to seize, to arrest. (Jap. karamerw, to bind.) 

Kaxasnasévuxa, to love,—in general, as parents their 
child or « man hig mistress, (Jap. kanashit, 
sail ?) 

Kawxavena, to suit: chi ni hanayung, to suit one's taste. 
(Jap. kanaw.) 

Kax-cntcé, an error of judgment. (Jap. kangae-chigat.) 

Eano, thos, in this way: kang tlunged, if he says 80; 
wi wi-kwnd kang y'ayabing, my opinion is: this; 
kang kang, so and so. (Jap. 45.) 

Kaxck, thonght, care, hence kind thoughtfulness or 
assistance, anxiety: uw kangé mishiehi (equivalent 
to Jap. go shit-sen nastte), your kind assistanes ; 
uija nu chi nu kangé-ya, the anxiety of both parents ;- 
yi kangé-ya ndrani? can you not suggest some good 
idea ? (Jap. kangae, used only in the sense of thonght, 
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Kant, metal, money: kani-gind, mall change,—a “' pidjin™ 
word used by and to the Japanese; hani-dswchi, a 
hammer; ihi-gani, a ring. (Jap. kane.) 

Kasim, beforchand : kaniti wwti, ditto. (Jap. kanete.) 

Kax-aine, assistance,—said speeifially of help given in the 
preparations for a funeral. (Chin. §¥ #1.) 

Kanwar, thonder: Acnnai nu naytny, it thanders. (Jap. 
kami-nari.) 

Kaswazt, positively, certainly. (Jap. kanarazu,) 

Kaxune, to eat: kadi nérang nating {equivalent to Jap. 
tabete shimette), he has eaten it all up. (Jap. kamu, 
to bite.) 

Kana, from, after, by, ete.; see p, 58. 

Kars, Chinn: Kara-mu, a sweet potato, In Jopan 
generally this vegetable is called Satswma-imo, lit, the 
Satsuma potato; in Satsuma it is the Linchu potato, 
and in Luchn the Chinese potato. At each place its 
origin is thus removed one step further, until the con- 
tinent is reached. (Jap. Kara.) 

Kins, a tile: kdra-buchi, roofed with tiles, tiled. (Jap. 
kawara,) 

Kina, a river.—The Jap, for river is kawa, while kawara 
(the etymological equiv. of Luch. sara) signifies a dry 
tiver-bed, for which latter the Luchnang possess no 
special term, the great dry, stony river-beds which 
form so striking « feature of Jwp, scenery, not existing 
in their country.—Conf, Ki, a well. 

Karasuvxe, to lend. This verb is etymologically the 
cansative form of kaymig, to borrow, and therefore 
not the exact equivalent. of the Jap. transitive verb 
hase, to lend, of which no, Luch. representative seems 
to be in tsa, 

Kanazt, the hair of the head, specifically the Lachauan queue: 
| kavasi nu yadt (equivalent to Jap. su-tsii shite), having 
- wheadache ; karesi ya yij « barber. 

Eanr-vvsn, good luck (poet.). 
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Kira, side, one-sided ; kata-fisha, one leg; kata-nada, teare 
from one eye. In composition it means way, Wanner, 
as waki-gata, method of instruction, teaching. (Jap. 
kata.) 

Kata, the shoulders. (Jap. kata.) 

Kara-pzixixe, to set aside, to arrange for,—e. g- @ discarded. 
mistress: katadzili-gata, establishing in life. (Jap. 
kata-cukeri.) 

Karara-uuxe, a cripple. (Jap. katawa-mono.) 

Kari-wuxe, anything eaten as an adjunct to rice, which latter 
is considered the staff of life. (Jap. fate, provisions.) 

Kayune, to borrow (Clussic. Jap. karu, Colloq. kartrtt. | 

Kaat, the wind ; kazi-dacht, windiness ; kazi-dai, ventilation ; 
kazi fichung, to eatch cold. (Jap. size.) 

Kaziyona, to count : kaztiying nerangtang, could not count 
them, too many to count. (Jap. kazoert.) 

Ka, a prefix used (chiefly by women) to emphasise the 
signification of certain verbs ; kani ké-turattang, I had 
my money stolen. Conf. ut, 

Kips, a maple-tree, (Class. Jap. kaede.) 

Kine, a time—in such idioma as chu-king, onen, ta-heng, 
twice ; tu-king, ten times. 

REuma-Kiuma, apparently an onomatope for tumbling 
over.—or it muy possibly be the future of a verb 
signifying to tumble over. 

Ké-ci, the surface of the sea, at sea: 4é-shd kara, at soa. 
(Jap. kai-jé, Chin. @ 5.) 

Kisnune, to send back, to return,—trans. (Jap. kaesu,) 

KEtE, on the contrary,—really the “ isolated form" of the 
gerund of the next. 

Kiyunc, to go back, to go home, to return (intrans.) : 
kéyahira, or nd kéyuru gutu shaliva, I think I must 
be going home, (Jap. kaeru.) 

Ki, a tree ; chura-gi, a fine tree. (Jap. ki.) 

Kina, to kick: Aitchi turasa, L will kick you. (Jap. keru,) 

Kinsina, to forbid. (Jap. kinjiru, Chin. &.) 
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aX, 0 short while ago isha soit ‘saki-hodo), 


p24 Poetical for chin, to-day. (up. hyd.) 
KorG-kowd, an onomatope for the sound made in drinking, 
Kévune, to bny. (Jap. kaw.) 


Ku, « diminutive prefix: ku-jima, an islet, (Jap. ko.) 


Ko, nine, shortened to i in seers: (Jap. Au, Chin. 
2.) 

Ktni, aspider, (Jap. kumo #) 

Kuat, the neck, (dap. kubi,) 

san a plaster wall. (Jap. hake.) 





Keen, the mouth - knchi-dsiked shi, licking his chops. 


(Tap: feuchi.) 

Kvom-svent, east wind. (Jap, tnehi, oast wind, and fuku, 
to blow.) 

Ku-pé, an old dynasty, former generations, ave ko-dai, 
Chin. % 4%.) 

Kupumv, a child. This is a japonism, the penne Lunch, 
for child being wurabi: “(Tap. kodome.) 

Kon, anything of the nature of sago or arrow-root : 
si-titt mu Angi, sngo-made from the Cyoes mes 
(Jap. ken.) 

a: awhale. (Jap, kujira,) 

Kexvent, foclings, sensations. (Jap. hakochi,) 


Kexu-aaxt, vernnctilar studies;—as apport to Chinese. 


(Jap. kolu-yaku, Chin. BP *.) 

Kugwxorst, nine. (Jap. Aokenotet.) 

Kveunv, the heart (in its metaphorical sense only) : 
iukurn-yousang, lit. pr fern: nt case, quict, ess 
Gap. kekoro.) at 

Kuma, hore : Anima watt, ditto; Akuma nabkai, ditto; kuma 

| ngkai, hither: kuma fare: hence; Kuwd nit di’ ire 
tukuru ga yd? what is this’ place called? (Archaio 
Jap. ka, this, and ma, space. Conf. Jap. ina, now.) 

Koumaroxg, (perf., the present being apparently not used), 


Varo be in tronble : renee ‘oh? iat cing “pir 


in! (Jap. komatte iru.) 
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EKvuarune, to stay long;—sometimes used of remaining 
at home, but more often and specifically of a prolonged 
debauch, like the Jap. word ¢-teusuii, (Jap. kamorte #) 

Koumt, hulled rice, (Jap. home.) 

Kouwr-snra, the name of one of the Luchuan Islands. (Jap. 
Kuime-jima.) 

Kuwv, a clond. (Jap, Euno.) 

Kum, a lake. 

Evwvr-pixcmt, cloudy weather. (Jap. Eumotta tend.) 

Kvana, the half of the leg below the knee. 

Euskpa, recently, (Jap. konaula.) 

Koxo, an alternative form of kunu, this, which 18 preferred 
in certain contexts, especially before the word guforu: 
kung qutéru sung, such a pecuniary loss ; kung tstchis 
this month. — 

Kouxiev, an orange,—the general name for frnits of the 
orange tribe. (One small, sour kind of orange ia called 
kinemid in Jap.) 

Kust-nya, this fellow, a wretch like this,—equivalent to 
Jap. oyateu. 

Kusispa, a suburb of Nafa called Kiume-mura by the Japanese, 
and partly inhabited by the descendants of thir ty-six 
Chinese families officially sent thithor several centuries: 
ago to civilise the natives, 

Kumi-xvsm, the roler (lit. owner) of the ecountry,—a ttle 
of the kings of Lucha. This tithe appears in Japanese 
as part of the name of one of tho principal Bhintd 
gods,—()- kumi-nutshi-no-Mikoto. 

Kuwano, the name of the northern part of Great Luchu, 
called by the Jap. Kunchan. Another name for it is 
Yambara, 

Kux-70, bad temper, anger: Aunjé njasaring, to 

“fly into w rage. (dap. kon-j0, temper; Chin. 
# tt.) | 


Eoxsune, to tie, to bind; for its conjagation see “105, 


Sect. VI. (Jap. Aumu, to twist ?) 
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Kowxa, this sort of, such : denna mung, this sort of thing, | 


(Jap. Sonna.) 

Kox-xont, to-day. (Jap, kon-nichi, Chin, 4 8.) 

Koxu, this: kun uehi, in o few daya, soon. See also 
Hung, and p. 47. (Jap. kono.) 

Korrr, thig amount, thus much, 

Kura, a “ godown,” a store-honse. (Jap. Lure.) 

Kuna, asaddle, (Jap. kura.) 

Kvunasuuxe, to spend the time, to mike a living; jurashi 
shung, ditto; kurasit-yosse yabing, it is an agreeabla 
mode of life. (Jap. Auras.) 

Koni, this (subst.), conf. p.47: kurd wuea, hereupon (recalling 
Jap. koko ni cite); kurt Awdu, ag much as this ; 
kuré ni shai tsukuta’ ga? what is this made of ? 
(Jap. bore.) 

KGa, ice, hence sugar-candy. (Jap, hori, ico: kori-sati, 
augar-candy. ) 

Kunisuaxa, painful, agonising,—poet. (Jap. Lurushié, | 

Kvuav, time, period, about. (Jap. korn.) 

Kveunvxe, to tumble, to fall over. (Jap. korobtu,) 

Kurvua, a wheeled vehicle of any sort. | (Jap, 
kuruma.) 

Krauxc, garments: kurung-géyi, a change of gar- 
ments,—as from winter to summer, (Class, Jap. 
Eoromea, ) 

Kurvenune, to kill. (Jap. boron.) 

Kusa, grass, herbs. (Jap. kusa.) 

KusamicuGne, to be angry. ‘The porfect is here used in the 
sense of the present, the only past tense thia verb 
possesses being the imperfect kusamichang: ammang 
sing kusamichang-témang, though the old woman too 
was angry at the loss [of the money], 

KO-sut Gawasui, Confucins,—as lit. as may be, His Ma- 

jesty Confucius, (Jap. Ki-ahi.) 
Kusur-sust, the spine, (Jap. koshi-bone means the ox 
sacritm,) 
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Kussa, this amount (equivalent to Jap. kore-dake): 
chia-ya kussa shabira, we will do down to here 
to-day. 

Kuraxpixe, to be tired. Apparently this is the present 
tense, The form most used, Autanding (with short 
i), seems to be the “ aggregated stem,” thus : chti-ya 
u kutanding sarang ga ayabira? are you not tired to- 
day, Sir? (Jap. Autabirere Fy 

Kiviea, small, a little ; with a neg. verb, not atall: Diichi- 
ya Kiiténg nu kunt y'ayabing, Lucha is a small country; 
katinung (=Jap. sukoshi mo) wake wakarang, I don't 
understand at all. 

Kuru, because, less often thing. For this important word 
and its “government,” see pp. 68-4 and 69 (Jap. 
koto, thing.) 

Kurena, word, prose,—as opposed to pootry and song. 
(Jap. Aotoba.) 

Kuwh kurv snOranisd, a phrase equivalent to the Jap. 
word Eomaru, to be troubled. Perhaps Aiwé is bor- 
rowed from Jap. Kowai, afraid, 

Kiivune, to bite: gajang nu kiiti, mosquitoes having bitten 
me. (Jap. kun, to eat; conf. Kanuxo.) 

Kvav, lost year. (Class. Jap, kozo.) 

Ewa or Kwa, a child: fica nasiang, to have (lit. make) a 
child. (Jap. bo.) 

Kwane, & measure of valuo equal to two dap. 

cents, as shi-kwang, eight cents. (Jap, Awan, 
Chin. 3.) 

Kiwaxru-wr, a water-melon (lit, a Canton melon ?), 

Kwisiva, passive of kiyung, to bite. (Jap. kuwareri.) 

Kwisnune, to break,—trans. (Jap. Lowest.) 

Kwarcui, a feast: Ainatehi slung, to feast. 

Kwawa, an insult, 

Kwa-zt, a conflagration, (Jap. kwa-ji, Chin, 2 ¥-) 

Kiwi, the voice. (Jap. hoe.) 

Kwrnt, see the next. 
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“constant use, may often be iy ae in English 

) please : yudi chit kwiri (lit, equivalent to pis "yoniile 

y kite kure), please go and call him ; tumaracht kaciri, 
Please let x me stay, (Jap. kureru.) 
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"M, h’'m,—an expletive expressing hesitation or doubt. 
(ap. *w,) 
M’, _ pocopated form of the honorifie prefix mi; it turns 
a succeeding har f into Pp, 25 m'pena, your | honoura- 
ble) nose, for wi Aana, 
Mi? where? at the ond of a clause it lukes the interro- 
~ gutive particle ga, as hurd ma gaf where is the 
W.C.? md kara? whenee ? ma ngkat ? whither? Ma 
~ ngkering tkang, I will go nowhere. Ma n what njing, 
wherever one goes. Md mili iché wakarangst ga, (lit, 
Jap. doko to itte wa wakaranai ga), one knew not 
where. Md wuf (lit. Jap. doko no, i. ¢. of whore ?), 
what? Ma nu kuni nu chu? Of what. nitionwlity ? 
what countryman? Md kara kasi nu | fichang-témang, 
from whatever quarter the wind might have blown. 
Mi, a suffix giving to certain adjectives the force of concrete 
 ‘Bouns, as kiténg, small ; kirz- é-midi, a small thing ; hiité-ma 
magi, things small and great. 

Mi sui-aisxine, an honorific periphrasis for to die. “The 
proper sense of mé@ has not been ascertained. Eive 
Macat, a street, generally replaced by the periphrasis mach 

nu mé, lit, street's front, as machi nu mé nakui, in the 
street; machi-ya, a lodging in town. (Jap. machi.) 
Macisé, a mistake. — Teme Poratagn thant “ite Synonyes 
_— bappé. (Sap. mackijai, 
Macuuxa, to twist, to coil : mach-tiking (ban), 10 outl 
round. (Jap. maku.) 
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Macnune, to wait: if€ matehdri, wait a little; ifé matchitt 
Iwi’ mishdri, please be so kind as to wait a little + 
u machi shabira, I will wait for you; materi-ya sent F 
ean't yon wait? (Jap. matsu.) 

Mana or Napa (with a negative verb), not yet: muida 
finté-ya néyatirang, there is no answor yet ; ndda 
king, he has not yetcome. In Lach, a4 in Jap., the 
negative is sometimes understood, as arang ! mdda, 
mada, no, not yet; katadziki-gatang mida yas qa, 
neither are the arrangements yot made. (Jap. mada.) 

Mant, till, even, too: ita mading (Jap. itu made mo), for 
ever. Conf. p. 54. (Jap. made.) 

Manv, leisure, time: madd nérang, I haven't time. (Conf, 
Jap. ma, space, time.) 

Manu, previously, before: mumang mdddlu kara, before 
drinking. 

Macuana or MAGIsRANG, hig, large. In compounds, the a 
of the stem magi is sometimes lengthened to & 

Masi-uuxe, an evil ghost, a ghoul. This Ba which 
denotes almost any kind of creature at once superna- 
tural and timeanny (like the Jap. term bake-mono), 
serves also naa common term of abuse. Conf. p. 38. 

Mastne, together, with: majing nji kwiri yo! please 
eome with me, 

Muxina, to be beaten—in war or at a game. (Jap. makertt.) 

Maxxwa, a pillow. (Jap. wakura.) 

Mama, way, style. (dap. mama.) 

Maint, beans. (Jap. mfme.) 

Mawurene, to protect, to guard. (Jap. mamortt.) 

Manpéxc, (a perf. tense, the present not being in use; 
the forms most used are the Apoc. manda" and 
the Ger. mandi), any number, as many as you like, 
numerous: wannd ichabirangs ga, dushi nu chad mu 
nji chisi ga mando’ yabing, Lhave not been there 
myself, but many of my companions have, (Korean 
manhta, to be numerous.) 
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Boge ten thousand. ein man.) 

ANGKU, a personal name for men among the peasant 
lass, Meaning unknown. 

Alea (but generally found in the “ isolated form” mane), 
sometimes, supposing, in case of, equiv. to Jap. arttiwa 
in one of its acceptations : mand sung shuru bang ang, 
one may sometimes lose money, kang shud, mani 
ari ga ang ashing, cha shu’ ga? if I act thus, 
what will happen supposing him to act in that 
way? (Conf. Korean manil, itself however perhaps 
merely Chin, 3§ —.) 

Mant, rare. (Jap. mare.) 

‘Manvsaya, round. (Jap. marwi,) 

Misuane, good to eat, nice, tasty: mdsha-mung, something 

good to eat. (Jap. umai.) 

Mas, better, preferable; mashé arani? won't it 

be best to...? Conf. p. 124. (Jap. mashi, less 
used.) 

Mara, again, on the other hand, or whether, or élse, (Jap. 

mati.) 

Mata-wmraca, a great-grandchild, 

MAtsi, a pine-tree, (Jap. mata.) 

Maret-c1, the eyelashes. — (Jap. matew-ge.) 

Marsm1 sauxe, to use in worship: wi-fé “ matsiri 
shi-ayahing, they set up the faneral tablets with 
reverence, (Jap. matsuri, a foatival; matsuru, to 
worship.) 

Marréxo, round: matts-mi, round thing, something 
round ; matting shdru iché, a round pond. 

Ma-tum, poetical for tumu, the stern of a vessel. (Archaic 
dap. ma-tome.) 

Mave, the eyebrows. (Jap. mayw.) 

Miyuxe, to go round. (Jap. mawaru,) 

Mazi, an initial exclamation equivalent to well now? why, 
ofcourse! (Jap, mazu.) 

Mavsaxa, heavy. (Jap. omoi, conf. p, 22.) 
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MB, front, before, (in space or time) ; sometimes near or in, 
as aru tira nu md, near a-certam temple ; macht nu md, 
fin] a street; mé wuti, beforehand. Used also a5 a 
polite title suffixed to words indicating position or rank, 
as shi nu mé (Jap. danna soma), the master of a 
house, master, Mr.; 2é-bang uu mé, the chief Luch. 
official resident in one of the subject “ Further Isles ;" 
wikeia ne ma, a high noble; O-shu-ganashi-mé, 
His Majesty [the King of Lucho]. All these honori- 
fic terms are employed in speaking to, as wellas of, 
the personage in question, The short title w md 
(written ? #4) is applied only to the highest nobility. 
(Jap. mae.) 

Mf, each, every—in compounds : mé-nichi, every day. (Jap. 
mai, Chin. #.) 

Mexgnixe or Mexsine, an irreg. honorific substantive 
verb equiv. to Jap. o ide nasaru; see p. 110. 

Mi, an honorific prefix; see p. 137 (Classical Jap. 





mi.) 
Mz, three—in compounds: mi-kéng, three times. (Jap. 
mit.) 


Mr? what? ya-ya mi neki? what have you seen ? 

‘Mi, the eye. In some compounds and phrases it is 
shortened to mi, as uv mi-kakiti, [your] seeing;. conf. 
Mi-xastvuxe. (Jap. me.) 

Mi, female: wi-iny, a bitch; mi-mung, the female of any 
animal. (Jap. me, mest.) 

Mi, a niece, (Jap. mt.) 

Mi-suxe, rank, standing: wi-bung nu shicha, inferior rank. 
(Jap. mi-bun, the bun being Chin. 4.) 

Miro, a road: michi-naka, on the road, by the way. (Jap. 
michi.) 

Micuine, to shut,—trans.: Acshiru michitt jai mishebiri, 
please be so kind as to shut the door, 

Mi-nor, « hen, the female of any species of bird: ha-tui mf- 
dui, a hen,—barndoor fowl. (Jap. men-dori,) 
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ates « padi of edible plant,—the - Zingiber wioga. 
. (Jap. myd-ya, Chin. % H.) | 
AF tions: spectacles. (Jap. me, eye, and sagami, a 
mirror ?) pil 

Mi-xaxryune or Mi-xaxine, always preceeded by the honorific 
particle w, is equivalent to Jap. go-ran nasarn, i. @. 
it is an honorific synonym for to see: « mi-kaki 
mishdiitt? have you seen it? (Jap. megakeru, to 
notice.) 

Mrxewi, blind. (Jap, mekura.) 

Mi-kea, opinion: uo mi-kumé chad y'amishéhi’ ga? what 
is your opinion, Sir? (Jap. mi-komi.) 

Mix#, a visit of enquiry or condolence: (Jup, wirtmiatt, ) 

Mon, the ear. (Jap. mini.) 

Mi-uuxe, something pretty. (Conf. Jap. mi-gato.) 

Mi-napa, tears, lit. eye-tears, nada alone being the proper 
word for tenr. (Jap. namida, Have we here A cose 
of metathesis,—nani for mina, or does the Jap. word 
preserve an earlier and fuller form than the Luch, 
nada, the first part of the eompound—mi, which 
would be me in Jap.,—not being represented at all 2) 

Minext, deafness, 

Mi-xucinasnexe, to allow to eseape, to pass over un- 
noticed. (Jap. mi-nogasu.) 

Mimv-mimv, before one’s very eyes. Evidently borrowed 
from the identical Jap. term, as wirw means nothing 
in Luch. 

Misacui, a cape, a promontory. (Jap. nisaki.) 

Misaxc, new ; mi-mung, something new; mi-mund arang, 
it is nothing new; wii-jing, new clothes. rae 
Jap. nit f) 

MisuExc, an irreg. honorific substantive verb eqniv. to 
Jap. irasherw; see p. 110, 

Mrsn1, boiled rice. (Jap. weahi.) 

Misnt-c&, a Indle for rice (called by the Japanese’ shamojt).. 

MisuIne, to show. (Jap. miseri.) 
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Misnicuoxa (perfect in form, but present in signification), 
a very honorific yerb for to be asleep. 

Mi-snv, a celebrated place. (Jap. mei-aho, Chin. 4% Ft.) 

Mirst, three. (Jup. mite.) 

Mirra wt (witha neg. verb), rarely ; mutta ni nerang, to be 
rare, (Jap. metta mi.) 

Mirv, a husband. 

Mrva, w Shinto temple. (Jap. miya.) 

Mrat, water. (Jap. wrizil.) 

Maa, a horse; mma-atet, a groom ; mura-seyi, ditto. (Jap. 

mma or wan.) 

Mua, there, that place: ma nu nuit, the master of 
the house: wma nu emma, the woman of the house; 
mma ngkai, thither. 

Muaca, a grandchid: Awa mmage, children and grand- 
children, i.e. deseendants. (Jap. mago.) 

Muinine, to be born. (Jap. wmarerw.) 

Maz, a grandmother, ou old lady—honorifie. This term ig 
often used in addressing old Indies, irrespective of kin- 
ship, Conf. ammd, mother, and the polite suffix mé. 

Mui, an elder sister,—used by the upper classes. (Jap. ane? 
Such a connection is improbable; for though Luch. n 
often corresponds to Jap. m, the converse has never 
heen found to oceur. See however Inf.) 

Mu, a potato,—specifieally a sweet potato, whose full name 

_ is Kara-mm. (Jap. ime.) 

Mo-n, Mencius. (Jap. Mé-shi, Chin. x ¥.) 

Mésna, or Mosus, a personal name for women, more rarely 
for men, among the peasantry. (Written 2 4, “* true 
cow,” or “true bull," of which the Jap. pronuncia- 
tion would be ma-usit.) 

Mé-u1, a variety of cucumber with small haira on the rind 
(Chin. mou %, and Jap. urt.) 

Moyuxe, to dance. (Jap. mau.) 

M'rasa, the nose,—honorific. (The equiv. Jap. would be 
mi Aana, but is not used.) 

Sup. vel, xxili—15, 














_ MO, sen- a-weed. (Classical he: aia | 
Mucus, to carry, to possess : mutehi seep iraaeg 
kuru), to bring ; mutchi ichung (ap: motte fit), to 
take. (Jap. motsx.) 
Mupvsnene, to send back, to return,—trans : fekeu meudust, . 
let him have it back again soon. (Jap. modosu.) — 
Mupvurexe, to go back—trans.: uchi ni muduyung, to go 
home to one's house, On the other hand, they 
‘say kuni ni kéywng, to go home (to one’s native 
land). Muduru michi, probably post. for icon ar 
michi, the way back. (Jup. modoru.) 
Mot, a wood, a grove. (Jap. mort.) 
Must, wheat, barley. (Jap. muyi.) 
Mourn, the red leaves in sutumn, (Jap. momiji. Modern 
—but not classical—Jap. usage restricts tho sense to 
the red-leafed maple-tree.) 
Mu-mixe, cotton. (dup. mo-men, Chin, * #8.) 
Momu, Saetieal for a hundred. (Classical Jap. momo.) 
Moxpvne, lit. Jap. mono como, thus: nunuru moudueng 
yard, if it were but something to drink. 
Mune, see the next. 
Moxv, also abbreviated to mung, & thing, less often a person, © 
sometimes food. Also used in many componfds, as 
chi-mung, lit. wearing thing, Le. a garment. ; muniti- 
gatet, lit. talking about things, 1. «. conversation, 
chat; munu-ki-yd, lit. food craving person (?). 
Often it must be otherwise rendered in English, or 
else altogether dropped: munu mda ndi 2 (lit. Jap. 
momo myo to seba), if one wants to see the sight; 
unna kutd, yangting yutasharu mun (Jap, sonna 
koto iwanakute mo ii), you shonld not say sueh things ; 
teiké-mung, a servant; mur kadi ndbira, we will 
het have something to cats Riccnnind mosis Saree 


= oS = 





sof Neha (Jap. mono, ‘thing, ‘end haku, Ms i); 









‘canso Moltaratie veuntul-ncirty forg | ess wm 
toasiri sung, to be forgetful. | (Jap. rind 
Murrana, chiefly, mostly, (Jap. moppara.) 


‘Mvna, 0 village. (Jap. mura.) 


Mounasuuxe (poet,), to cluster, (Jap. muragarii.) 

Muap, all, both: muru-Ad, foll sail; murw sshi, altogether, 
(Jup. moro.) 

Musut, an insect. (Jap. mushi.) 

Musnmv, fine matting, the same as the dap. goza. (Jap. 

~ mushiro, straw matting.) 

Morasuuna, to send. It is properly the causative of 
muchung, to carry, and therefore means lit. to canse 
[some oue] to carry, (Jap. molaseru, | 

Mom, front, facing: ijai-mutt, facing Wht; chita-muti, 
facing north. (Jap. omoete, front, and muki, facing.) 





“Mort, mutilated poet. form of wnwtt, thinking. 


Muriwa, poet. Signification obseure, but perhaps meani 
if one lilt, 





‘Moret, six. (Jap. muctow,) 


Mursmasni mune, a clever fellow. (Jap. 
difficult.) 

Moru, origin, beginning : mutu nut tii, the same as before; 
muti yuri, originally. (Jap. moto.) 

Mu-yv6, appearance: ami nu fuyung mu-yd, looking as if 
it would rain. (Jap. mo-yd, Chin. 6 i.) 





N. 





COA d form of the two postpositions ni ‘and ret, 

“thus ; n'tsit, owing to (for mi twitd,): tata n't, both 

hands (for tdtsi nu (i); winagu n’ giea, a girl (for 
winagu ree gicd.) . 

Ns, a particle sometimes used to form quasi -adjectives ; ; conf. 

 p. 128; fa-ga na tehu (Jap, fi fi-ga na hito), on esthetic 
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‘person, It is much rarer in Lueh. than in Jap., 
being almost always replaced by mt, of, Perhaps its 
use to any degree is merely a Japonism. (Jap. wa.) 

Na, a suffix used to form the negative imperative: soa 
pp- 96-7. (Jap. na.) 

Ni, aname. (Jap. na.) 

Na, now, more, already: m@ wie'ituma shabira, I will 
now say goodbye; nd i/@, a little more. (Jap. md.) - 

Ni! a final emphatic expletive ; seep. 54. (Jap. nd/or'né!) 

NA? an interrogative particle, for which gee. p. 187. 
Perhaps it is identical with the preceding, 

NA, « lengthened form of the apocopated indefinite form of 
nayung, to go: sachi ngkai nd’ mishdliri, ploase go 
first. 

Nast-of, a kind of spoon (tho Jap. o-tama-jekuahi.) 

Nauta, future of niing, to see, often used in the sense of 
I will try my hand at (—=Jup. yotte mimashd), or I 

Nacua, the next day. This word is distinct from acha, to- 
morrow, 

Nacuasina, to ery -aloud. From maching, to ery, and 
agiyung, to raise. (Jap. has the corresponding simple 
verbs naku and agerw, but does not use this compound.) 

Nac to whine. (Nackwwy is the Jap. aku, 
to ory. May wreni perhaps be the Jap. nine, imitation, 
which latter is often used in an unfavourable sense 7) 

Nacaoxs, to ory, to bark, (Jap. nak.) 

Napa, tears. Conf. mi-nada, 

Napa, see Mina, Both forms are used indifferently. 

Nava, the name of the chief port of Great Luchu, (Jap. 
Newa or Nala, Loeal Japanese get as near the 
pronunciation Nafa as feasible to their organs, by 

saying Naha.) 

Nirmo, a litle more, more. This word seems to bea 
‘contraction of nd, more; #/@, a little; aud the’ 
‘ aggregating particle" ng (conf. p. 89). 





Naca-muxe, a anake, lit, a long thing. 

‘Nacanixo, to flow. (Jap. ragareru.) 

Nacasaxe, long: naga-fira, a long ascent; naga-2a, a long 
sitting, i. e. along visit; maya-za shung, to pay 4 
long visit; nagé wuganalirang, excuse my remissnoss 
in calling,—lit, long do not worship. (Jap. nagai.) 

WNacasuuna, tolet flow. (Jap. nagasu.) 

Nieazr, soon, immediately. Explained as really two 

| words, viz. nd, already, and ati, forthwith. Boar 
in mind, however, Jap. yagate, though n and y haye 
not been found to interchange in other instances. Gati 
alone has not been met with, and native explanations— 
doubtless made up on the spur of the moment—carry 
little weight. 

Nacvat, (poet.) leave-taking, a farewell, (Classical Jap. 
naguri.) 

Nay, or xat-wuxe, fruit; see p. 38. 

Naroari, apparently identical with Jup. nari-katachi, form, 
appearance; akutsichi nai-gat@ nd, ot the first sign 

of dawn.) 

Nixa, the inside, middle, in: /f nu ndka ngkai, into the 
fire, Postically also naka. (Jap. naka.) 

Naxar, in, also whereas ; see p. 54, 

Nixu-szun, the name of an island,—‘Ty-pin-san of the 
Meinco-sima Group” inthe English charts. (Jap. 

Miyako- ~jinna..) | 

Nama, now: name madi, hitherto; nama-sachi, a moment 
ago. (The second syllable is probably identical with 
Jap. ma, space, time.) 

Nast, the waves, (Jap. nami.) 

‘Nawatst, saven, (Jap. nanatsu.) 

Nan-ai, suffering: nan-jishung, to suffer; ammadi nan-jd 
avang, it ia not very pamfal, (Jap. nan-gi, Chin. HM.) 

Navy-u1? what o'clock? Adopted from the Jap. 

NanwaxB, an obscure word explained to mean must not: 
mma ngkai nannaké, must not go there. 
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; Navn! ® how many leagues ? Adopted from the Fa 





Nana, if possible, please. Properly ‘the bypot 
mood of nayung, to become. 


Nanisuvna, to teach, Properly the causative of the next. 


“Nanaroya, to learn. (Jap. narau,) 
Nagv-rupv, apparently borrowed from the Jap. naru-hodo, 


as it was only met with ouce in a translation from that 
language. It means “indeed! « you don’t say so!" 

Nasm1, apear. (Jap. nashi.) 

Nasut- “GWA OF Nasut- -MUNU-EWA, 4 child one has engendered, 
one's very own child, (Jap. has the corresponding 
simple words nam, to do, and ko, child, but does 
not ase these compounds, ) 

NasHuna, I. to do, to make, to produce: wa nashung, to 
bear or beget a child; tumu narhung, to accompany j 
wang Auri-mung nashu' kutu, as you make a fool of mo; 
ting nu nashi-mishéru waawé-ya, the calamities which 
Heaven deigns to canse. In this first sense, nashung 
is the transitive corresponding to the intrans, nayung, 
to become. II. To let or make wilk,—trans. corres- 
ponding to the intrans. naywag, to walk: shité wang 
sachi ngkai nachi kwrirandung ard, if you insist on 
preventing me from going first. (Jap. masu corres- 
ponds to No.1. There is no Jap. equivalent to II.) 

Nar, summer: nétsi-guri, a summer shower,—at least 
such would appear to be the sense. (Jap. natsti.) 

Nivani, (with a negative verb) no more, no longer : ndyand 
yurusd narany kutu, because I can Gxcuse you 10 
longer. Conf. nd, now, already. 


Nayunc, I. to become: ateiku natdyabing, it has 


become hot. Unjd, tushd ikutsi na-mishébi' ga? How 
old are you? lit, you—years—how many deign to be- 
come ? 

Hence to be becoming, fitting, may, can (and in the 
negative), it won't do: Wang Jichwi nukueht, ima nu 
nayumi? Can it be that you can go, leaving me behind ? 
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Yurusd narang, it will not do for mo to exeuse yoo. 
Tl, Hence also to ripen: Funiiu natdng, the 
oranges are [now] ripe. | 

IV.. Hence also nayung is used, like Jap. dekiru, to 
signify to be ready, to be finished: kundda mu fung- 
yak, nati ga wuyabira? Is the translation [I spoke 
about] the other day ready ? ! | 
V. To walk, to go: sacht ngkai nayung, to go first, to 
take precedence ; sachi ngkai na-mishdiari, please go 
first. In the following example, the first nati has 
sense I, the second has sense V.: Wa ga tribure nati, 
sachi ni nati, I will become the head, and will go 
first. (Jap. naru represents I, and more or less IZ 
and IU, while IV and V are not represented by any 
kindred word in Jap., if we except the isolated. phrase 
o nari, which signifies a “ progress " or procession 


of the Shogun. 

Nuvuxe, to resound ; kannai nu nayung, to thunder. (Jap. 
‘naru.) 

Nouarrucuimpu, apparently part of the verb mting, to 
see,—perhaps a conditional mood. “ 


Nem, gerund of wiing, to see. 

Nope, a word expressive of vagueness, like our eollognial 
‘or something :"' Aiibd nd, a spider or something 
of that sort; athi nda yameché wurang ga ya? 
hasn't [the horse] hurt its foot or something ? 
(In Jap. the first of these instances would be 
‘represented by nado, the second by de mo. Doubt - 
arises as to whether mdi may not be the propor plain 
form of the Luch. word, If so, nd@ would be the 
(‘isolated ’ form; but in any case the latter would 

seem to be in exclusive use.) 

Noz, “isolated " form of the particle ndi, Itis equivalent 

to Jap. to wa. | | | 

Nop, a postposition approximately equiv. to English that, 
or Jap. to; see p. 55. 





Aolve, to bowet, Ceo eo | c 

Nouav, a contraetic of set snera (equivalent to Jap. to éu), 

called, oad to be, but often nutrauslatable in English : 
pe ysitch nu shicha ndiru waeht, by reason of inferiority 
ofrank;...... niiruhanashi mu asin’ tsitd, it mevion 
‘been said that. 

NE, an earthquake: nd ga yutang, thers has been an earth- 
quake, (Arehaie Jap. mz.) 

NE, a rice-sprout. (Jap. nae.) 

Nz, “isolated form" of the postposition ni, in (equivalent 
to Jap. ni wa’), 

‘NEsr, mimicry, imitation; ... mundi chung, to imitate, 
(Jap. manala or méanebu, to imitate, to study, 
Modern Japanese drops the last syllable in the 
noun, and says mane, as Lochuan has apparent: 
ly dropped the first. Or else ma tay be a 
prefix signifying “‘trne,” so that ma-nebi would 

“mean properly “‘eopying the truth” or “truly 
eopying.”) Pee 

‘Ni-n, wife,--always with honorific gu, thos gu: neji 
your wife, (Jnp. nai-si? Chin. 4 4%.) 

NExe, not to be. Same as nérang, @. g- nj néng (equiv. 
to dap. itte shimatta), he has gone away; yutabhe 

-wénif isn'tit the best? (Jap. nai.) | 

| ‘Nizaxc, not to be; seo p. 110+ hedi ‘nérang 

- — matdng (equiv. to Jap. tabete ahimatta), I have ‘eaten 
‘it up. 

No, even, also, too. See p. 40. for this termination typical 
of the “4 “aggregated” forms of nouns. ‘The form nung 
occurs in wninuny, even demons, whore one would 
expect ting. | 

Noxai, to. See p. 56. 

Vidcat anciont times, once npon a time : nghashi-banaahi, a 

gore Shon (Jap. mukaahi.) 

‘Noxati, %. This word is properly the’ 487 

next, (Jap. muhatte, } ‘ | 
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Naxayune, to be opposite, to confront. (Jap. mauler.) 

Noxazi, a centipede. (Jap. mukade.) 

Nonzyuxe, to go ont to meet, to receive, (Jap, 7 

Ni, in, to, at. See p. 56. (Jap. mt, but less used.) 

Ni, a root: NI-nicet, a wedding, lit. root-pulling,—s0 
called because the girl is, as it were, pulled up by 
the roots and transplanted to another home. 
(Jap. ne.) 

Ni, lnggnge : ni-mutai, ditto. (Sup. nt.) 

Ni, two: ni-ké, a second storey. Most compounds shorten 
it to ni, a8 nia, twenty. Jap. ni, Chin. =.) 

Ninv, a lndle (the Jap. Ai-shaku). 

Niavi, sleepy. (Jap. nemul.) 

Nicat, day (in compounds): mé-moii, every day. (Japs 
nichi, Chin. 8.) 

Nicuixc,—almost pronounced nichwedng. Sve miy tung. 

Nu-rE pEnmv, thank you. (Possibly niJé is the Chin. 
= #, “two salutes,” ¢.¢. double thanks, which would 
be read ni-hai in Jap., but is not current in that 
language.) 

Nis#yone, to request, to beg. (Jap. negau.) 

Nicuu-racuuxe, to become muddy. (Jap. nigoru ond 
tatatt.) 

Nisa-wone, something nasty. Conf. Nisuaxe. 73 

Nun, an ouion. (Jap. neg.) 

Nuw, endorance, pationes, perseverance - © 77 -are 
given ns the appropriate Chinese characters. 

Nuixe, to be patient, to endure: nd wetrarang, I can 
stand it no longer. (Jap. migert, to run away 7) 

Neuvra, baggage, luggage. (Jap. mi-mo‘m, the second 
half of the compound being Chin. 4%, thing.) 

Nuic, a year—in Chinese compounds: shing-ning, & 
thonsand years. (Jap. nn, Chin. 4.) 

Nine, consideration, attention: miag itehi, paying atten- 

tion, carefully. (Jap. nen, Chin. %.) 








Nov-ame, a Hondan being. an sl ate Chin. A Bi. ) 
Niszuxe, to sleep; nindi, goodnight,—to an inferior. 
Conf. 1 105, sect. VI. (Jap. neru.) 


| Niswane, nasty : nishanu kumarang, it is too nasty to eat. 


Nisut- -uUCHI, west wind. (Jap. mishi, west, and Suku, to 
blow.) 

Nira, fever. (Jap. netau, Chin. ®.) 

Niwa, a garden: njwa-si-titsi, a cultivated cyead—ns op- 
posed to a wild one. (Jap. niwa.) 

Nowi or Niws, smell, odour. (Sap, nivi.) 

Niruna or Nixe, to resemble, to be like. Almost always 
used in the perfect miching or pluperfect nichitang, 
(Classical Jap. wirw.) 

Nivoexa, to boil,—trans. (Jap. niru.) 

Nuasaxa, bitter: nja-mung, something have a bitter tnste. 

_ (Tap. niga.) | 

Nuasnuxe, to put outside, to allow to go ont: kun-jé njasa- 
ring, to fly into a rage,—reealling our idiom to be put 
out. (Jap. dasu.) 

Nu, athorn, (Jap. toge 7) 

Nat cwinma, goodbye; lit, having gone out, I will come. 

_ See Norrene and Cuiye. 

Nu-rum1, « vessel about to matt or juat eailod. se 
de-bune.) 

Nar-euem, the way out. (Jap. de-guchi.) 

Nuronxa or Nuixe, to go out, hence to start, often simply to 
go: Aunt ga njiting, the ship has sailod ; ma ma nda 
njard, yutasha' ga? which would be the best places to 
goto? nying shdrachi, causing to go out, leading 
forth,—poet.; ji ning (equivalent to Jap. tte 

, shimatta), he has gone away; nji titi hiing-nd/ go 
and ask (equiv. to Jap. hiite kuru ga ii); njindlritasi ga, 
tiing wuyahirang (Jap. itte mimazhita ga, dare-mo orima 
sen), I went to look, but thera was no one there. 
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(Jap. deru isthe phonetic equivalent of Luch. miyung, 
gee p. 28; but in many idioms Jap. iu, to go, must 
‘be used to translate it, 1 | 

Nuvcuuwe, to move,—intrans. (Jap. uyohu.) 

Noa, there ; same a5 MMA, q. V- 

| Nwa, all: wikigang, winagung, tuhuing, waraling, nia 

nachagiti, men and Women, ald people and children, 
every one of them weeping aloud. (Jap. mina.) 

Nuam, an eel. (Jap. wnayt.) 

Nwa-mone, empty, perhaps lit. wll [empty] thing. 

Nut, rice (in the stalk); nmi-dzichi, a rice mortar. (Jap. 
ine.) 

Nx, the chest, the stomach: nai nu Ora natiyabing, 
I feel sick in the stomach. (Jap. mune.) 

‘Nw, rafters, roof-timbers. Porhaps identical with tho 
preceding. 

Nosaune, to cure, to set to rights, (Jap. naost.) 

Noyune, to get better, to recover,—intrans. (Jap. naoru.) 

Noruxe, to sew. (Jap. muu.) 

No,? what? n@ shu’ ga ya? what does it do? what is 
the good of it? nit nding (equivalent to Jap. nan fo 
mo) with a negative verb means nothing, as cho na 
nding umang (Jap. Aifo wo nan fo mo omowast), 
to despise a person. Nii, ga chdru wachi? (equiv. to 
Jap. d3 shita wake, though charu is lit. not shita but 
nani aru,) why ? (Probably identical with the first 

syllable of Jap. nani! what? the second syllable of 
which is taken by Mr, Aston to be but the common 
postposition wt.) 

‘No-nu, the rainy season. (Jap. nyft-bai, Chin. A 4.) 

Nucwr or Ixvont, life: nuehi tutang, he lost (lit. took) his 

life, i.e. he died. (Jap. inochi.) 

- Nucat-koausauna, to thrast to death. (Tho second half of 
_ the compound is Jap. Koros, to kell.) 

‘Nocnuwc, to be feparated—as a divoreed couples 

(Jap. ?.) preee 
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NOoi, the throat,—only the inside of the throat is so called. 
(Jap. node.) 

Nupv, same sense as Nog, L q. v. (Jap.nado,) 

N-oapune, a compound of wi, what, the interroga' 
particle ga, du which is a syllable of uncertain sinian: 
tion found in several verbal forms, and the « ngroTe- 
gating suffix" ng. ‘It occurs in the phrase wi-gadung 
yore, <a naa: to Jap. than to nureba, the reason 
is that... 

Nu, of: see 6 57. (Jap. no, archaic nu.) 

Nunasuuna, to prolong, to postpone : nubashura hati, they 
will doubtless postpone it. (Jap. nobasu +) 

Nuawese, to lengthen,—trans. (Jap, noberu, tenally 
replaced by the causative nobasn. | 

Nosune, to be deferred. (Jap. nofirw,) 

Noavyvxe, to rise. (Jap. noboru.) 

Nuatvuxe or Nucixe, to flee, to run away: nuglre 
michéd nérong, he hed nowhere to flee to, 

(dap. nigeru ?) 

NOn, arninbow. (dap. nij i.) 

Nukes, a saw. (Jap. nokagiri.) 

Nouxvsane, warm. (provincial Jap. xukui.) 

Nokcsnuxe, to leave,—trans., to allow to remain. (Jap. 
nokouu. ) 

Noxvyuns, to remain, to be left: nukutiru mundi nérany, 
there was nothing left. (Jap. nokoru.) * 

NOxo, to see,—irreg. verb, conf. p. 111. It is used in 

many idiomatic phrases : tmi niing, to (see a) dream ; 

nohi ndi (lit, seeing see), look ! neki u mi-kakiri, ditto 

honorific ; u mi-kakira, I will show it to you; nehi 

ching, to go and see (lit. having seen, to come); 

thi nibira, I will try (lit, doing, will see); aji nehi 

nda, I will go and see (lit. going out, seeing, will “ 

titi ndbira, I will sk (ik. asking; will. see) ; mecha 

nabirang, (lit. Jup. mite wa minasn), IT have never 

seen it, ete., ote. (Jap, miru.) 
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Nixo, “aggregated form" ofni ? what? Construed with a 
neg. verb, it means nothing: nang mutch? weyahirang, 
LT have nothing. (Jap. nani mo.) 

Nowsv, extremely honorific for wnju, you. Used in speak- 
ing to men of the rank of Andzu. 

Nosu, cloth. (Jap. wuno.) 

Nusoxe, to drink. (Jap. nom.) 

Nuzasuuna, to wet, to moisten. (Jap. nurast,) 

Nisawane, whatever one may do, do as one may, anyhow. 

Nim, the master of a honse, a host,—used as equivalent 
to the Jap. aruji: u nashi, Sir, also a respectful equiv. 
for you, (Jap. musi, owner.) 

Nusvpv, a thief: nusndu-giifu, the ankle-bone. (Jap. 
qrusu-lita.) 

Nuvene, to ride, to drive, to be in a boat: uwi-tsichung, 
to embark : nui-diriwa, poet, equivalent to Jap. nort- 
dereba, when he goos off,—on a ship. (Jap. noru,) 


O. 


(inv, blue, green: ‘For this irreg. adjective, conf. p. 121. 
Gyuse, to quarrel. (Jap. au, to meet?) 


-, 


Piri, « grandmother,—vulg. (Jap. bala, grand mother,. 


old woman ; conf. also Jap. haha, mother.) 
Pomme, the designation of any gentloman over thirty-seven 
years ofage. Written && +. 
a 


‘Ths 
Rr, a league. (Jap. ri, Chin. Z.) 
Ré, acandle. (Jap. rd-soku, Chin. &, wax.) | 
Ri, a dragon; also pronounced di, (Jap. ry, Chin. 1.) 
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ts, efo., and generally pulled | 
~ gtern. (Sap. pages: the Chin, af. ‘The Jap. 
word haji, which now signifies “radder” ‘exclusively, 
was used in early times just as the Luch. word 
ri now is. Development and differentiation of the 
things named have brought about differentiation and. 
greater accuracy in the names themselves.) . 

Rot, a sort, a kind, (Jap. rui, Chin, 9.) 

Rov, six. (Jap. roku, Chin. *.) 
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eau - amount,—found only in a few com- 
~ pounds, as chevssee ! how much ? kusa, this amount, 

Sal or Ba! a final expletive : atsisann ching narong sa ya f 
(equivalent to Jap. ateukute shiyd ga nai), oh! it 
is so hot I don't know what to do. (Jap. sa/ but 
not used in such contexts.) 

“Bana, a general name for any kind of light sandal. 

Bacu, front: saoht ngkai nd’ mishébiri, or u sachi ngkai, 
please go first, aprés vous. (Jap. sabi.) 

Bavamixa, to fix, to settle: yd sauloming, to take up 
one's-abode. (Jap. psa) 

Sacksnvna, to sock: ti-sagwi, groping. (Jap. sagasu.) 

Bir, with; see p. 58, | | 

Bir! more honor, gant! an interjection, used to draw 

attention—e. g. by m visitor, to call the servants 

within, there being no®bells in Lucha for that 
purpose : Shii-né / wai I michi mute chigatiyabist ga... 
please, Sir, we have lost our way, and...(Jap. st 

But what then of the for ri? So far as sense is 

concerned, Luch, adi corresponds rather to Jap. 

moshi.) 
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Sas, a a cloth or kerchief which ‘is tied round the head, 
‘ike the Jap. haehi-maki : saji chin shimiti, having 
tied his kerehief tight. . 

Saka-pzicmt, a wine-cup. (Jap. saka-2uki.) 

Sacana, the food—but not the drink—served at a feast. 
This word is not used specifically to denote fish, as 
so often in Japanese, (Jap. sakana.) 

Saxano, prosperity, beautifully: amkang nn tuchi, when 
prosperous. (Jap. sakan.) 

Baxt, spirituous liquor: safi-sichi, fond of liquor, a 
toper; saki sikang, liquor fis a thing) I don’t like 
(Jap. sake.) 

Saxino, to crack,—intrans,,—to be fissured: jing raliti, 
the soil too cracking. (Jap. eakerw.) 

Sakkwi, a cough: skkt hung, tocongh. (Jap. sek.) 

Sanina, to fade away: tru saming, the colour fades ; 
mi saming, to wake from aleep, lit. eyes fading, 1. e. 
dreams fuding from the eyes as they awake to the 
realities of day. (Jap. sameru.) 

Sam-ate, 4 bill, an innkeeper’s or tradesman’s account . 
san-mind ohassa natdyalt’ ga yd ? what is the amount 
of the bill? (Chin. 3 W.) 

San, Mr.,—a Jap. word now sometimes used, as chi-ji san, 
Monsicur le Préfet, there being no precise Loch. 
equivalent for it. See, however, NOsur and Sui-a8, 

Sax-pa or San-pt,—the Intter more polite,—the Luch. 

equivalent of Jap. Saburd (Chin. = &), ao personal 

“name given to third sons. 

Sane, threo—in Chinese compounds; sang-du, three times, 
(Jap. san, Chin. =.) 

Sasc-ya, the country, lit. mountains and moors. (The 
Jap. form of the word, not commonly used, would be 
gan-ya, Chin, 4) EF.) 

Bint, better Suis or Suii, which see. 

Ban-sHING, a three-stringed guitar, which is the chief native 
Luch. instrament of musie, the Japanese having 














= * often reed wit a ae re serpent (ja); but 

the Luchnans make no such distinction, (Chin. 

= &.) 

Sarratronu, equivalent to Jap. sapperi shita, clear, fall, 

Sani! or Sanur! see Sir! 

Sans- -EARI, an onomatope couveying tho idea of spick and 

- gpanness : sari-zari te shag, to look spick and span. 

Sara snuna, to send news,—poet. (Jap. sata suru.) 

Si-ri, sugar. (Jap. sa-t5, Chin, & i.) 

Sir, apparently equiv. to Jap, sata, orders, information. 

Batu, home. (Jap. sato, village.) 

Sarvu-wosm, the designation of gentlomen between the ages 
of twenty-seven and thirty-seven, after which latter 
age they are styled péching. (Jap. sate, village, 
and mushi, owner; but the Luchoans write the 
word with the characters B & #.) 

Sé-cur, cleverness, mental acuteness. (Jap. sai-chi, Chin. 
+f. ) 

Biwk, happiness, fortunately. (Jap. saiwai.) 

Saanma, honor. future of shung, to do. 

Sait, with; see p. 68. 

Suakv, a word equivalent to Jap. Aodo, and needing = be! 
varionsly rendered in English, though the fundamental. 
meaning is amount, quantity: &Aérira-kdrira snl 
thaku (Jap. hikkuri-baeru lode), enough for it to 
tumble over. 

Swaxv, serving wine, neting as cup-bearer; u shaku tung 
shdrast, let her pour me out some wine. (Jap. shaku, 
Chin, M3.) 

Sint, with, by, Seo p. 58, 

5ui- ks apparently an irregular “ isolated form" of the 

peers Deaer of shung, to do, thus equiv, to Jap, 
wa [in such phrases as zhi wa shinai, ete.). 
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Sut, a postposition, for which see p. 58, 

Sai, a surname, a family. (Jap. sei, Chin. tt.) 

Sui, four, shortened to shi in compounds : shi-po, lit. four 

“sides, i. e. all round. (Jap. «hi, Chin. 19.) 

Sarma, the tongue. (Jap. shita.) 

Sum, hare-lip. 

Surmvsaxa, astringent. (Jap. shibui.) 

Sui-nvt, a temple of the sage, i, e. of Confneius. (Jap. 
(sei-byG, Chin, & A.) 

Surcua, the lower part, below, beneath: shicha ngkai, 
downwards, to an inferior in rank; mi-bung nu shicha, 
inferior rank; shicha-shiba, the lower lip, lit. lower 
tongue. (Jap. sAhita.) 

Suicu, seven. (Jap. shichi, Chin. £.) 

Smi-s0, perpetaally. (Jap. shi-j#, Chin. 98 %.) 

Sumar-rvu, properly, fully,—equivalent to Jap. jia-fun. 
(Jap. ahikkari, firmly ?) 

Sat-xmo, the worll, the people in the world, every one. 
(Jap. ae-hen, Chin, a Ri.) 

Bima, an island. (Jap. shima.) 

Samrayena, to be closed: shimatdng, itis shut up. (Jap. 
shimaru. ) 

Simmixe, to shut (trans.), to make fast. (Jap. shimert.) 

Sumine, causative of stung, to do. (Class. Jap. sesht- 
nmucrtt, ) 

Samu, lower, beneath. (Jap. shim.) 

Sum-cur, the bottom of the heart, the tenderest affee- 
tions, (Jap. shin-chi, Chin, et BE.) 

Saus-pG, the captain of a junk. (Jap. sen-dd, which now, 
however, serves to denote boatmen generally ; Chin, 
Bs Hl.) 

Sane, a thousand, (Jap, sen, Chin. +.) 

Sum-xerat, lit. washing bones. Three years after interment 
the bones are washed in spirits, and are then place 
i foneral urn in the family vanlt. (Chin. 3 @.) 

Sain-Ti Rwax-xow, the Thousand-Handed Goddesa of Mercy, 
Sop. vol. xxili—16 
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(Jap. Sen-ju Kwan-non, with Chin, ju instead of native 
te; Chin. + + ® F.) 

Smrupi-ryine, to enter stealthily, (Jap. shinobi-iru,) 

Sarmuve, to die; conf. p. 78. (Jap. shinuri.) 

Smmona, (this present tense not certain, the forms shiding 
and shimttt having alone been met with), to be pure : 
mizi nu shiddng, the water is pure. (Jap. suvu.) 

Bar-rd, lit. four sides, i. ¢., every side, all round. (Jap. 
shi-hd, Chin. 3 ¥.) 

Sart, quite wet, drenched. (Jap. shiboru, to wring ?) 

Sarmabina, to investigate. (Jap, ahiraberu,) 

Bamvsane, white: shiru-hand, a white flower. (Jap. ahiroi,) 

Suisaxe, sour, (Jap. ani or supp ai.) 

Sats, meat ;—when no special kind ia mentioned, por 
is understood: whi nu shishi, beef. (Class, Jap. 
shishi, now replaced by the Chin. term mitw, p93.) 

Sassi, also called yama-shishi, a wild boar. (Jap. shisht or 
Eno-ahiaht.) 

Ssi-sa, alion, (Jap, sht-ahi, Chin, 5 #.) 

Sa-sn6, a teacher. (Jap. shi-shd, Chin, ( EE.) 

Suirakv, preparations, (Jap. shitaku.) 

Surrataka, an onomatope for tapping or hitting hard. (Jap. 
shitatake,) 

Saitt, by force, insisting. (Jup, shite.) 

Sairy, a father-in-law, a mother-in-law. (Jap. shit.) 

Sai-rv, a stndent, a sehool-boy. (Jap. se-to, Chin. #@ &.) 

Suwa suune, to be anxionsg, 

Sui-woune, to do, lit. to be doing, fom shung, to do. 

Saicxe or Satine, to know, chiefly need in the perfect 
shitchdng, which practically replaces the present: 
ying alitchdru tii, as you also are aware; shitehisi 
nw otsifé, ns he was aware; shitchd-mishébimi? do 
you know? anu tehuw shiri mishdehd-yalkimi? do 
you know him? tang shitehdru kutu, something 
which everybody knows; «hirang furi sshi wutang, 
he pretended not to know. (Jap. shiru,) 
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Sxizi, an elder brother; also an elder sister. This term is 
often used, irrespective of kinship, in addressing one 
older than oneself. 

Sud-cuii-wa, a kind of tallies or rough ideographic marks, 
employed for keeping accounts im the rurul districts of 
Great Lochu by the peasantry who are too ignorant to 
use the Chinese character. 

Sni-rone, trae, real. (Chin. JE *.) 

Saéxa, perfect of shuny, to do. 

Sau,’ apocopated present of shung, to do. 

Sui, the master of a honse, a host, The lower classes nse 
it also in the sense of father; s/fi-mé (written = W), 
sir, you,—said by an inferior. (Jap. shu l[-jiv], 
Chin. +.) 

Guv-1, the name of the capital of Great Luchu. (Jap. 
Shu-ri, Chin, + BZ.) 

Snij-a1, congratulation, celebration of a solemn or joyfal 
event, (Jap. shi-gt, Chin. Bi.) 

Suvev, a table. 

Suucu-sena, business. (Jap. shoku-bun, Chin, Bi #.) 

Suf-mk. Soe Sal. 

Ssav-uurst, a book. (Jap. sho-motsu, Chin. # 9.) 

Sauna, to do. Irreg. verb for which see p. 112. (Jap. 
suri.) 

Suu-sise, all the people, every one. (Jap. sho-nin, Chin, 
A.) 

Sat-xu-mz, oa polite title used im speaking of elderly 
gentlemen, and also by a wife of her hosband. 
In poetry it is pronounced short,—skw-wu-me, _ Conf, 
ahi. 

Stour, fond: siching (really o perfect tense form), Iam 
fond; sitang, I am not fond; sali-siehi, fond of 

liquor, a toper. (Jap. suki, sukw.) 

Sipasuane, cool, (Jap. suzvahai.) 

Sraara, during, while: michi-sigara (poct.), while on th 
way. (Classical Jap, sugara.) 
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Bieu, or Siov s1, immediately, at once: sigu ted?ma naka, 
in an instant,—said of past time. (Jap. sug.) 

Blov, a penknife. 

Suinc, to exceed, to be too...(Jap. susiru.) 

Sisteaxc, excessive, too: chu nu sijiku ching, too many 
people huve come, 

Smanxc or Sixapimane, see the next, 

Sixune, to pass muster, todo. Used in such idiomatic phrases 
as misaidungad, koyung ; miki nérangdung ard, sinung, 
if it is new, I will buy it; if it is not new, let it pags, 
i.e. Tecan do without it. The negative simang is much 
nse to signify won't do, not right, must not: fda mu 
agayu' madi nintd gimang, it isn't right to sleep till 
sunrise, Sinabirang is an honorific equivalent of 
aimang. (Jap. ene.) 

Sizika, quiet: sisita mi at tukuru, a quiet place. (Jap. 
shisha.) 

5é-orxe, a quick opportonity, i.e. a swift-sailing vessel. 
(The Jap. equivalent, if used, would be a5-hin, Chin, 
> &.) 

80-pana, consultation; sd-dang ahung, to consult. (Jap. 
si-dan, Chin. #1 38.) 

So-r, a difference : ad-yé nérang Aazi, thore could not have 
been the least doubt. (Jap. s3-i, Chin. #4 2.) 

Bovowa, to take with one—as a companion. (Jap. avert, 
to add.) 

Sopa, the side, beside: «tla ngkai yudi, calling him to 
them. (Jap. svba.) 

Supatine, to bring up, to educate. (Jap. sodaterw.) 

Bom, asleeve. (Jap. avide.) 

S0-cami, general care, public charge. (The Jap. equi- 
valent would be #3-gamae, the first syllable both in 
Luch. and Jap. being the Chin. #4.) 

Svar, past, after. (Jap, sugi.) 

SucxwEsuuxe, said to signify properly to blush, but 
constantly used to express the meaning of being in 
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trouble or in a qeandary, somewhat like the Jap. 
komaru, thus: nna swkkwichd-mishéra hazi, they 
must all have been at their wits’ ends. 

Suuv, the bottom, e. g- of a veasel or of a pond. (Jap. 
ako.) 

Suxcyvuna, to resene. (Jap. sulwu.) 

Si-ul, intelligent, sharpwitted : sii-mi au mung, an intelligent 
fellow. (Jap. ad-mei, Chin. 38 9%.) 

Sout-rsicaune, poet., to grow fond, to fall in love. (Jap. 
gomeru, to dye, and tauku, to fix ?) 

Sumu-sumu, a resumptive adverb used to introduce a new 
subject ina narration. (Classical Jap. évmo-aome.) 
Suxe or Suuxa,loss—pecuniary, ete. (Jap. aon, Chin. if.) 

Suna, the sky. (Jap. sora.) 

S6-rirs!, ao cyead,—a sort of sago-palm, the Cycas revoluta, 
which grows abandaatly in Lucho and serves as food, 
especially to the poorer class and in time of famine: 
sii-tite’ nts huji, sago. (Jup. so-tetsu, Chim. && 9.) 

Burry, alittle. (Jap. ehotto !) 

Surumim, early. (Classical Jap. fautomete.) 

Suyune, to shave: fiji suti kwitd, I want to get shaved. 
(Jap. sor or suru), 

Biyune, to accompany, to go alongside: Adra siti atchust, 
walking along the side of the river. (Jap. sou, to be 
joined.) 


4 I 

Ta, two,—in compounds : ta-king, twice. (Jap. uta.) 

Ti? who? See pp. 47-8. (Archaic Jap. ta, Modern 
Jap. dare.) 

Ti, a rice-field. (Jap. fa.) 

Ta, or Taxa, etcetera : ishi-gwd ta, pebbles and such things ; 
shu-nu-mé tang, my lord and his train. (Perhaps 
from Chin. ¥.) 
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Tanaxt, tobacco: -tabaku Awehung, to smoke, ‘Jap. 

Tast, a journey. (Jap. tabi.) 

Tast, properly I. giving: yi mung u ital’ mishdohi 
(equivalent to Jap. kekki na shina wo kudasaimashite), 
thanks for your charming present. II. Hence more 
often used as an honorific resembling such English 
words as deign and condescend, but generally 
best translated by please: chikacht u tali mishébiri 
(Jap. o kikase ‘nastte Kudagai), please be so 
good as to tell me; wara-wata imenahichi, wu tabi 
mishicht, ni.fé dibiru (Jap. waza-waza cide nasaimashite, 
arigatd gozaimasu), many thanks for having been 
so kind as to call. The only other part of the verb 
met with beside the Indefinite tabi, is the Imperative 
tabori, poet. (Classical Jap. tamau, to which is related 
the modern Jap. taleru, to eat, properly to be 
given food by a condescending superior.) 

Tant-ran1, often. The non-reduplicated form ftati, which 

! nJap. signifies atime, is not in use, being replaced 
by the word k#ng. (Jap. tabi-tabi.) 

Tacat, a sword. (Class. Jap. tach.) 

Tacnt-s, fire-wood, (Jup. tati-gi.) 

Tactimacn, suddenly. (Jap. tachfmachi.) 

Tacuunc, to stand, to stand up, hence to start on a 
journey : aché tachury ba, when starting next morning ; 
tateharu atu, after his departure. (Jap. tatew.) 

Tapa, only. (Jap. tada,) 

TaDASHISANG, correct, proper. (Jap. tadaahii.) 

TavEua, now. (Jap. tadaima.) 

TacE xi, mutually. (Jap. tagai ni.) 

Taus, a hawk. (Jap. taka.) 

Taxanvi, haughtiness. (Jap. takaburi.) 

Taxzancyune, to be haughty. (Jap. takaburu.) 

Taxasane, high, steep, hence dear—in price. (Jap. 
takai). 
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Taxewisuuxe, to stick on to, to press or push with the 
hands. 

Tawacu, an egg. ‘Jap. tamago.) 

Tas st, for the sek2 cf, in order to. (Jap. fame ni.) 

Tasu®, grandfather, an cld gentleman,—ea polite term. 
Conf. tari, father, and the honorific suffix 4. 

Tau-wunu, piece goods. (Jap. fam-mo.to.) 

Ta-woxe, fire-wood: ia mung yd, vendor of fira- 


wood, 
Tana, a suffix indicating the imperfect tense, See pp- 56 
and 96. 


Ting. See ta. 3. 

Tant, the testicles. 

Tanususa, to request, o call upon. (Jap. tanomt.) 

Tix, a father,—nsed by the upper classes. 

Tanine, to suffice,—generally used in the perfect tense, 
taritdrg. (Jap. .a iru.) 

Tanv, a barrel. (dap. tarw.) 

T'yav, for tu aru, a suffix sometimes used to verbalise: 
nouns : auné-taru dé-ré néng (Jap. auna dori wa nai), 
there is no such reason. (Classical Jap. t'art.) 

TasreIxc, to save, to rescue. (Jap. tasukeru.) 

Tarasayuna, to be piled or heaped up, to incronse,—intrans. 
(Jap. tatanaru, to be folded; conf. the next.) 

Taraxc, a mat, (Jap. tatem.) 

Tarixc, to sct up, hence to offer: u saka-dite’n ialirt, 
preaent the wine-cup. (Jap. tatertt.) 

Tite, two: tite n't, both hands; aa tdtst, two holes. 
(Jap. futateu.) 

Tarsmatorune, to sprawl. 

Tartu, supposing, even though; also used in combination 
with wii asing to signify whether...or: tatui chu 
ngkei Invira mdi sting, iri-miéti tura ndi aging, whether 
we give her in marriage, or adopt a son-in-law into 
the family for her, (Jap. tatoe.) 

Tondo and Tcav, a person. See Cau. 


T-r0, a heavy gale, a typhoon : t2-fl fuchang, there was 
atyphoon. (Jap. tai-fa, Chin. %M; but the native 
Jap. word srashi is more used.) 

Té-cE, mostly, for the most part, (Jap. tai-gai, Chin, 
~ MH.) 

TExane, Téwanc, or Tine, gniffixes equivalent to Jnp. 
keredoms, Thay may be rendered in English either 
by although, or elsa by but or yet prefixed to the next 
clause. Conf. p. 94: atang-témany, thongh there 
was; nchanyting ndarang, chichanyting chikarang, 
locking, yet unable to see; listening, yet unable to 
hear. 

Té-s0, trouble : gu té-a5, a trouble to you (Jap. tat-gi); gu 
té-93 y'amishiry hasi débiru, I am afraid it must have 
been a trouble to you. (Jap, tai-ad, used in the sense 
of mach, a lot, Chin. Je db.) 

T8-ri, mostly, fur the most part. (Jap. tad-t-i, Chin, KB.) 

Zi, 8 suffix used to form the gerund ; see pp. 49 and 96. 

Ti, the hand: s-sagei, groping (Jap. te-saguril. Thei 
becomes short in some compounds, as tahuku, a hand 
Iamp. Téilsin' ¢, both hands; (Jap. te.) 

Tina, the sun: thia nu agating, the sun has risen: thda 
nu itching, the sun is striking,—e, g. on the verandah, 
U tida (with short «) means the setting sun. 

Tr-caai, a letter, an epistle. (Jap. te-ieunei.) 

Ti-cuut, preparations,—e, g. for a journey. (dap. fe. 
gumi, a plan.) 

Tima-pint sauna, to take time, to give trouble. (Jap. tema- 
doru,) 

Tm-om, the weather : yi Ha-chet dabirn, it is fina weather. 
Sometimes pronounced din-chi, as yana dinchi dabiru, 
itis bad weather, (Jap, ten-ki, Chin. % ¥.) 

Tine, heaven, the sky, (Jap. ten, Chin, x.) 

Tre-rf, a gun. (Jap. tep-pa, Chin. OA He.) 

Tra, a Buddhist temple. (Jap. tera.) 
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Tr-sxuxv, a hand lamp. (dup. te-sholw, the second half of 
the compound being Chin. %:) 

Ti-su, the master of a house, a host. (Jap. tej-alu, chiefly 
used in the sense of husband, Chin. # 2.) 

Tirst, one: titsing nérang (Jap. hitotzu mo nai), there 
is nota single one, (Jap. Aiotst. | 

To, China,—from the name of the T'ang dynasty. (Jap. 
Té, Chin. MF.) 

TO, quickly ; also used as an expletive of urgency in the 
sense of come along! now then! (Classical Jap. 
toku. | 

Ta-cnd, the city of Tokyd. (Jap. 76-lvya, Chin. M #.) 

Towa, distance, far: aga tind nu michi, such o long way. 
Conf, tisang. 

Té-xu-omme, Indian corn, maize. (Iho first syllable 
is identical with that of the synonymous Jap. term 
té-morokoahé, Chin, F.) 

Ténina, to fall down. (Jap. taoreru.) 

Tonv, attributive perfect tense termination, which is 
suffixed to certain adverbs : sappattdru tehu (Jap. sappari 
shite ito), straightforward man, It is ® con- 
traction of (u wuru, being. 

Tosnuxc, to knock over, to knockdown: Airi-tdshung, 
to kick over. (Jap. taost.) 

Tér6, at lengtli: tod ma yutashong (—Jap. mo yorushi), that 
isenough. (Jap. tat, not however used in such con- 
texts as that indicated by the above example.) 

Ti xt, at longth, atlast. (Jap. taut mi.) 

Tamacut, a camellia. (Jap. tewhakt.) 

Tamu, a jor... (Jap. teubo.) 

Tsmvev, the head. (dap. teumuri., 

Taunt, the moon: tsichi nu yt, a moonlight night 
(Jap. tewki.) 

Tsont-u1, effect, result. (Jap. Avki-me.) 

Tsicnmo, a parcel. (Jap. tautewwt.) 
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Tsun, afox. (Jap. kitsune,) 

Tat-a6, circumstances, convenisnee. (Jap. tsu-gd, Chin, 
tH.) 

Témaxaruxa, to feed, to nourish._—The termination recalls 
Jap. yazhinau, to feed, and many other verbs in nats, 

TsikE-wuvc, a servant. (Jup. teukau, to employ ; tswkai, 
& messenger, 

Tarkivesa or Tsrking, to set, to fix - hunt takiyung, to 
bring a boat to shore: tary Gikiyung, to light a 
lantern ; .siki-daki a kind of match. (Jap. tenkeru.) 

Tsrxuyune or Tsvevyuxe, to manufacture, to make, 
to grow (trans.): yachi-mung teikyut tuburu, a place 
whore pottery is manufactured ; kurd nit shai tewkuts’ 
ga? what is this mado of ? mmu tukuyung, to 
Grow potatoes, (Jap. tswheru.) 

Tama, a nail, a olaw, a hoof: tima-kuruli, a stumble (said 
ofahorse). (Jap. teume.) 

Tatur£, saliva. (Jnps taubaki fl) 

Taiva, arope. (Jap. teuna.) 

Tainc, common, sual: ting nérang, uncommon. (Jap. 
(faune.) 

Teme, the knee. 

Tawune, to pack, (Jap. teumu.) 

Tsmerrt tonuxe, to take with one. (Jap. tetreru.) 

Tatev, a stork, a crane. (Jap. (#urt,) 

Teit1, more often used in the “isolated form" Tairé, 
owing to, as. It is construed ywith n' (for ni): 
sidaka naldai n' taité, as it has got cool. (Jap. tswite,) 

Terromi-xima, an official. (Jap. tauomern, to bo busy at, 
to work, and Chin. A, man.) 

Tson-rsox, an onomatope for the appearance of tears 
trickling down. 

Tsuxvrena, seo Tamuyuna. 

To, with, ete. See p. 59. (Jap. to, but much more 
restricted in sense.) 

To, ten. (Jap. .) 
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Tonto, a bird. Conf. tu, (dap. tolw fori, o flying 
bird.) 

Tvcw, time, hour: yi-sh@ nu tuchi, childhood, youth. 
(Jap. ‘oks.) 

Tucul, a watch, a elock. (Jap. to-kri, the aooond helf 
of each word being Chin. #-.) 

Tupuxine, to send in, to report. (Jap. todoksru,) 

Tor, a fowl,—unsed, like the English word fowl, almost 
exclusively to denote the barndoor fowl. Bird 
in general is (uli-twi, lit. flying fowl. (Jap. 
tori.) 

Tir, morerarely Tit, way, manner, as: Aen tit, this way, 

thas: ying ahitehiru ti, as you [also] are awere ; 
unnikiarn tit y'ayading, it is as I informed you, 
(Jap. tt.) 

TuvE-svent (expl.iced by the characters 2% Hi Wy; 
muchi is the Jap. muki). The meaning apparently 
ig: method of intercourse, social character. 

Tun, a wife: trji mitd, husband and wife—lit. wife and 
husband. (Class. Jap. toji, a housewife. ) 

Tusina, to bind—as a book. (Jap. tojiru.) 

Tuxu, an aleove, (Jap, toko-no-ma.) 

Tvxu, profit. (Jap. teku, Chin. #.) 

Tocunv, a place; hence also circumstance, fact : sang-ut y 
fichi-eli-mishdcha’ ndi yut tukuru kara, owing to the 
circumstance of her having thrice changed her abode, - 
(Jap. tokere,) 

Tumanasitne, to-b-ing into o ‘house as guest, to 
lodze,—trans.: tumaracht kwiri, let me stay. This verbs 
is the causative of the next. 

Tomarcna, to stop, to stay,—intrans, (Jap. tema. wu.) 

TumErese, to pick up: ftuméimuag, something picked up 
(Jap. [mi-]temert, to notice ?) 

Trains, poet. eqaiva lent of Jap. to omosta, if one thinks 
the thought of. 

Tomine, to stop,—trans. (Jap. femeru ) 
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‘Tomu, a companion, a follower : .tumtu nathung, to ao- 
company a8 a retainer or servant: « tumy shabira, 
I will aceompany you. (Jap. tome.) 

‘Tou, the stern of a vessel. (Jap. tomo.) 

Touxe-cat, a honuse,—honorific - tung-ch3, your house: 
Written ® A. 

Tuxe-po, East Road, @ if,—the name of a large street 
by the Nafa landing-place. Observe the pronunciation 
of the first character, which resembles the original 
Chinese sound, not the Jap. adaptation of it, viz, 6. 

Tuma, a tiger. (Jap. tora.) 

Toni, « gate of this form TI, the Jap. tori. For a disens- 
sion of this word, sea “ A Freliminary Account of the 
Luchvan Language," in the “ Journal of the Anthropolo- 
gical Institute" for 1995, where ii is shown that both 
the word and the thing are not improbably of 
continental Asistie origin. 

TCar, see tii. 

TO-nv, o house-lamp with paper sides resembling the Jap, 
an-don. (Jap, td-rd, a stationary lamp of stone or 
bronze placed outside the louse, Chin, @ i. ) 

Tvnvnarena, to be dull, vacant, stupid,—nsed as an equi- 
valent of the Jap. bon-yari shite iru. 

TOsanc, distant, far: shu ngkayé, to a distance. (Jap, 
tai.) 

Tuam, a year: tushi-gurw, age, proper age, time. (Jap, 
toah i.) 

TosHut, an aged person, (Jap. toshi-yori.) 

Torimo, rather, preferably, (Jap. tote mo, even if; witha 

| negative verb, in no wise.) 

Turens, to take: inuchi tuyung, to die (not to take life), 
The causative turaghung is used ag a kind of auxiliary 
verb in such idioms as Nda! Einamiti turasa, Oh! I'll 
arrest you,—like the corresponding word foraseru in 
old-fashioned colloquial Japanese :-—£itchi turaga, I'l] 
ent you down, (Jap. torm.) 
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Torxuxo, to enquire, to ask : titi chdbira, I will go and ask; 
titi natira, I will just ask. (Jap. toi.) 

Tixdsa, to pass through, to pass along: mma mutt tilind, 
if one passes by on Horseback, (Jap. tru.) 


U. 


U, an honorific prefix to nouns and verbs. Conf. p. 197. 
Sometimes it becomes ww" before the vowel of the next 
word, as we" itvma for uv ituma, your [honourable] 
leave. (Jap. 0.) 

U, yes. Seo p. 129. (Archaic Jap. 6.) 

Usrvuxe, to remember, to feel, to know: fiténung 
ubiehirang mung nd, I did not feel itat all, (Jap, oboeru.) 

Usrat si, suddenly, unexpectedly,—equiv. to Jap. hyotto. 
(Conneeted with the preceding.) 

Ucu, inside, henee a house, hence also among, while : 
uchi ngkai, into the honse, indoors; nintoru uch, while. 
asleep ; wnu uchi ning, among them too. In the sense 
of while, wehi mi is aleo used. (Jap. wohi.) 

Ucuma’, the island of Great Lucho, (Jap. Ukinawa.) 

Ucnine, to remove from one place to another (intrans.), 
to change house: machki-ya ngkai uchi-mishdchang, 
she changed her abode to a lodging in the town. 
For the above “indefinite form " wehi, dcht with both 
vowels long is substituted in the compound noun 
yd-iichi, change of abode. The reason for this 
vowel Jengthening is not apparent. (Jap. whewen, 
to remove, trans.?) 

Ucuune, to strike, to beat: uchi-kurwhung, to beat to- 
death. (Jap. wie.) 

Cou, a bed-quilt resembling the Jap. futon. 

U-pena, « title equiv. to Royal Highness : Matsiyama Odung, 
His Royal Highness Prince Matsiyama—a younger son 
of the ex-King. (Jap. go-ten, a palace, Chin. $y Az.) 

Tovavoruse, to take fright, to be afraid. (Jap. odoroku.) 
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Upzvuine, to bury, to cover over. (Jap. newer.) 

Ure, an alternative form of i/é, a little, used chiefly by 
women, * 
Uru-sewosana-sel, or UFU-JUNGJANG-SHI-ME, OF UFU-JUNG- 

JANASHI-ME, extremely honorific terms for grandfather, 
nsed only in the royal family and highest Court circles. 
The last is the politest of all ; dependents would employ 
it, whereas relatives would preferably use either of 

the first two. 

Urvswaxe, numerous: ufushang ikirasang, many or few, 
henee number. The stem ufu is used in the cognate 
sense of great, large. (Conf. Jap. di, nomerous, and 
Okii, stem J, large.) 7 

Urvu-sui-musa a careless fellow. (Cfu, stem of the preced- 
ing, is the same as Jap. 4, big; mung is Jap. mono, 
thing or person ; sh is of obscure meaning.) 

Uru-ronv, an adult, lit. big person. 

Uru-vun0, excessive greed or covetousness. 

Usuruxe, to be proud, (Jap. ogeru,) 

Usdxu, grenitly, much. (Connected with ufushang, ond equiv, 
to Jap. d&u.) 


‘Ui, a general name for encurbitaceous fruits : ui-gird, a 


small species of cucumber; é&wantu-wi, a water- 
melon. (Jap. wri.) 

Usrsu1, making good a deficiency, atonement. (Jap. 
oginai.) 

Usmuroxe, to make op a deficiency, to supply, to add, 
(Jap. ovinaw.) 

UstmAsaana, beloved, dear, pot: wytraski-nung (with short 
a), a dear little thing. 

U-gam (?% ##), a god. The honorific prefix u is apparently 
essential, (Jnp. sami.) 


UxiAsana, dangerous, (Jap. akam, to offend ?) 


Oxata, probably, (Jap. dbata.) 
Usi-mvcm, undertaking, taking charge of. (Jop.. wka- 
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Ustxe, to awake. (Tap..chiru, to ris.) 

Uxos®, conduct, behaviour. (Jap. okonai.) 

Uxveixe, to be late, to miss: jum-pil wuritd ainalirang, 
it won't do to miss this fair breeze. (Jap. ohurerw.) 

Uxvsuune, to rouse, to waken: whuchi kwirt yd, please 
wake me, (Jap. okomu.) 

Uxvrena, to rise, to begin, to take place. (Jap. okoru.) 

Urvrenxa, to send, also to accompany a parting guest to 
the door: huna-ukw, seemg off one about to start 
on avoyage. The apoc. imperfect ukiita’ (with long w) 
has been met with, where wku a would be more regular. 
(Jap. okurti.) 

Usanx?, a married elder sister. So called by the Shuci 
people. At Nafa they simply ose quni, the generr! 
name for an clder sister. 

U-u#, His Lordship,—used in speaking of the anzu or 
highest nobility. (Written # #, Jap. o mae, formerly 
and still sometimes a highly honorific designation for 
exalted personages, but mow generally used as the 
most familiar term for “ you."’) 

Uan, the sea: umi-tata, the sea-shore; umi-ishi, coral. 
(Jap. wmi.) 

Unmusmmvsana, amusing. (Jap. omoshtroi.) 

Umevssaxo, a common contracted form of the preceding. 

Useyoune, to think, to think of. There is a negative wmang, 
as if from positive wmuny. (Conf. Jap, omos, co-existing 


with Class. omohoyw.) In compounds we find tumi ; 


munu-umi, the Jap. mono-omot, sadness. 
Use, used for wu, that, when a g follows, sometimes also 
“when va follows: ung gutéru, like that; wag ne uac'ti, 
crushed by them, 
Us, a demon, adevil. Tis “aggregated form" is irregular, 
viz. uniung. (Jap. ons.) 
Os, « vessel employed to carry aome person of high rank, 
Ussu, you,—polite, correspc , 
Conf. pp. 45-6. 
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Uswa, that sort of, such, equivalent to Jap. smnna- 

Uswint, at that moment, just theo. Un is doubtless for 
ung, that, and ni is the postposition in, at; the middle 
syllable ni remains obscure. 

Unsvsine, an honorific verb equiv, w Jap, mda/li-ageru, 
signifying to inform a superior: unnwkitara ti yaya- 
biny, it is as { had the honour to inform you; u macks 
mishBrachi, duttu chddungding unnukirariyabirang, I 
know not what excuse to offer for having kept you 
waiting. 

Usu, that, equivalent to Jap. sono; conf. p. 47. 

Unt, that, equiv. to Jap. sore, conf. p. 47: untfudu, 
that amount: uré duttu waktarany, I don't understand 
that at all. 

Uaixe, to sell,—intrans. (Jap. wrerw.) 

Crixo, to break,—intrans.—to be snapped off, (Jap, 





oreru.) 
Univexo or Unina, to descend, to dismount. (Jap 
oriru,) 


Usacino, an honorific verb denoting something done by 
an inferior to a superior, somewhat like the Jap 
agert. 

Usiytne, to revile, to msult. 

Usnacayena, an honorifie verb equivalent to Jap. © agari 
nasaru or meghi-agaru, and signifying to take, to eat, to 
drink, ete.: u cha ushogarani ? won't you take some 
tea, Sir? tabaku wehagari, please smoke. (Jap. oshi- 
ageru, to push up ?) 

Usnt, o bull, a cow, cattle. (Jap. walt.) 

Usui, teaching, doctrine: wshi-gata, instruction, training. 
(Jap. oahis.) 

Cs, a mortar. : @ehi-bd, a molar (lit. mortar) tooth. (Jap. 
itt.) 

Cena, the island of Amami-Oshima. (Jap. Ovhima.) 

Usmssana, regrettable : ushissang ya / what a pity! (Jap. 
oshii.) 
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U-snu-caxa-sal-mi, His Majesty,—a title suffixed to the 
name of each Lochuan King, and written with the 
characters fp + # WS A. 

Usarak, grandfaiher,—used by the vulgar. It probably 
represents the characters fy = #1. 

Usrsaxo, late. (Jap. osoi.) 

Ussana, joyfnl. (Jap. wreahii?) 

Ussassuk, like that,.at that rate, in that ease. 

Usurene, to crash. (Jap. osaeru.) 

Ur, o prefix used to emphasise the meaning of certain verbs; 
seo p. 100.: kant wt-twrattany, I had my money 
stolen. 

Ura, a song, a poem in native Luchoan or in Japanese,— 
not in Chinese: wia yunung, to compose o poem. 
(Jap. ula.) 

U-taxi, o Shivté shrine,—eo called because generally built 
ona hill, (lu Jap. more than one mountain sacred to 
the Shinté enlt is called (-take, or what ia the 
same thing, Mi-take.) 

U-ripa, the setting sun. Conf. uting and tida. 

Urixo, to fall, (Jap. ochirw.) 

Urre, a younger brother. (Jup. ofdte.) 

Uru, a sound, « noise. (Jap. ofo.) 

Urvcé, the chin. (Class. Jap. ofoga.) 

Urvurvsnans, dreadial. (Jap. odorobu, to start with fright.) 

Urosarsd, to let fall, to drop,—trans. (Jap. otoau.) 

Uva, a parent: witiga wu uya, a father ; winayn mu mya, a 
mother. (Jap. aya.) 

Uvd, an itinerant dealer : fyu-nyd, o fishmonger ; yos?-uya, 

* agreengrocer. This word may be but a variant of 
the preceding one, specialised by usage; for oya, the 
Jap. equivalent of Louch. wya, parent, is evidently 
cognate to the verb oiru, to grow old. Thus iyu-wya 
might originally lave moant “the old man who sells 
fish." Sometinies it is abbrevinted to yd. 

Ovan, official, public. (Jap. dyate.) 

Sup, vol, xxlii—-17 
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Uyamui (from tya, parent, said to be used in the 
Yaeyama group of islands as «a mere honorific, like 
the character $7,—and ammi, mother), the native 
mistress, on one of the Further Isles, of a Luchnan 
official, A common man's mistrese wonld be styled 
simply amma. 

Uruns, to sell—trans. (Jap. urn.) 

Uruxe, to weave: nunu uywng, to weave cloth. (Jap. 
oru.) 

Ovura, to break,—trans, (Jap. oru.) 

Ovoxe, to pursue: atu kara ati, following after, (Jap. 
ou.) 


Walarare final expletive: mutchi ki wa/ bring them! 
(Jap. wa/ used chiefly by women. for the Luch. 
equivalent of the much more important Jap. postposi- 
tion wa, see Chapter III et pasa.) 

WA, I, my. See Waxe. 

Wi, a pig: wd-gwd, a sucking pig; wd kd-yd, a swincherd. 
(Class. Jap. ¢, written wi ?) 

Wi, a wheel. (Jap. wa.) 

Wace: or Wacatv#, reason, cause: ni ga  charu 
wich ya’ ga? what is the reason ?. wachiyé-ya 
nérang, there ia mo reason. . 

Wakayuxe, to understand: wakatif do you understand 
(rade)? ww waka mishé’ ya shalitara? (ditto 
polite) iif wakaybitang, yes, I understand. (Jip. 
wakart. ) 

Wa-Mi, see p. 45. (Jap. wa ga mi.) 

Wane, L See p. 45 for the various forms assumed by 

A this pronoun, (Arch. Jap. wa, Class, Jap. ware.) 

Warant, a child: warabi a'chd, children. (Jap. 
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Wanarune, to langh. (Jap. warau.) 

Waai-muna, something fragile. (Jap. ware-mono,) 

Wasrruxo, to forget. (Jap. wagurerw.) 

Wassano, bad: wd ga wassang, it is my fault. (dap. 
warwl.) 

Wata, the abdomen; wefa nu yadt, stomach-ache. (Jap. 
hera-wata, intestines.) 

Warri, I, we. See p. 45, 


Wats wits jon purpose, (Jap, iasa to or wasa-waea.) 


Wazawé, a calamity, (Jap. wazqirai.) 

Wes srsuGet, goodnight, lit. deign to rest. Apparently 
the verb is a defective one, possessing only this 
single form,—the apocopated indefinite. The present 
indicative, should it exist, is probably wésinung, 
corresponding to Jap. yasumu, to rest. 

Wi, a nephew. (Jap. 07.) 


WicsE shuxc, to make an appearance, to come, to 
mec. 


Wi-ré, a funeral tablet. (Jap. i-Aat, Chin. ft ¥.) 

Wri, a brother,—so called by hia sisters, 

Wiucs, aman, (Jap. oteko, which is spelt wotole f) 

Winaocu, a woman : winagu-n'gwa, a girl; winagun mu wya, 
a mother. (Jap. onage.) 

Wisversaxe, amusing, interesting. (Jap. orcka, which 
now means foolish, but in classical times negligent ?) 

Wires, to be tipsy. (Jap. you.) 

W6, a king. (Jap. 6, written wou, Chin, 2.) 

WO, male: wii-ing, 0 [male] dog; wit-mung, tho male of 
any animal, (Jap. 6, ost.) 

Wont, a dance, specifically a theatrieal performance : 
www-shd, an actor; wudei-yd, a theatre. (Jap. odori 
a danee.) teal 

Woonvrvse, to dance, specifically to act on the stage of a 
theatre, Luehoan plays always including some daneing, 
and being indeed, as it would seem, but an outgrowth 


a 


of professional dancing, Ordinary dancing by non- 
professionals is called not wuduyung, but miyuag. 
(Jap. odoru.) 

Wooaxuse, to venerate, hence used as an honorific equivalent 
for to meet, to see : Aajimiiti wuganalira, I will-venerate 
you for the first time, i, e. Dam happy to make your 
nequaintunce; atcha wuganalira, I will seeyou  to- 
morrow ; chill wuganelira, good day, how do you do? 

@! wuganahitang (equivalent to Jap. hai! kashikomari- 
mashita), I will obey your orders, Sir; mdda wugadé 
nibirang (equivalent to Jap. mala haiken itrshimasen), 
I have not yet had the honour to see it; nagi 
wiganabirang (equiv. to Jap. go busate iteshimeashita), 
I have been remiss in not going to see you for so long. 
(Jap. ogamu, to worship.) 

Won, the sugar-cane. 

Wowat, properly a younger sister; but brothers eall all 
their sisters so. (Jap. imaito ?) 

Wescart, an uncle, Thia term is often used in addressing 
elderly men, irrespective of kinship. (Jap. ot, for wayt,) 

Wone, to dwell, to remain, hence to be. For this irreg. auxil. 
verb, see Chap. VII, especially © 114, 118, 140, 143, 
and 144: yd-yo amd tu wutdri yd! you must remain 
with mother; suting wurarirang, tries to stay, bat 
cannot. Chunu wit ga ya f—Wi du shabtvw! Are 

-there any people there? I should jost think there 
were! wurantung ard, in case there are not. (Jap. 
oru, for worn.) 

Woese, benefaction, kindness. (Jap. on, Chin. #2.) 

Wussa, a woman. (Jap. ona.) 

Werarene, to be tired, 

Wort, in, at: Aurf wutd, herenpon; conf. p. 59. (Jap. at 
our.) 

Wort, the day before yesterday, (Jap. otatot,) 

Worv, « husband: wate mutashung, lit. to cause to have a 
husband, i, e. to marry off a girl. (Jap. ofto.) 
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Ww’ used for u, the honorific prefix, before words com- 
mencing with a vowel, as ww'Tri (for, 1 Eri} miahébiri, 
please come in ; ww" ann (equivalent to Jap. go annai), 
information. 

Wwe-xata, a high title of nobility: wéhata-nu-mé, His 
Lordship. (Jap. oya-kata, the “ old man” or ‘ boss” 
of a gang of workmen, ete.) 

Wwi, the top, above: wri nv, upper; wet nghat, 
upwards; wet nghai iné, when addressing a superior ; 
mi-bung nu wel, superiority in rank, [Vit mi some- 
times signifies besides, in addition to, as jira mu 
takwaru wel mi, mich? iahi-ged mu meandd yabl’ 
kutn...in addition to the steepness of the hill, the road is 
excessively stony, and go ...(Jap. we.) 

Wwixw, an oar. 

Wwencaiv, a rat. 

Wwicdésaxa, itchy. 

Wwi-suma, the upper lip, lit. upper tongue. 

Wwiyune, toplant. (Jap. werw.) 


=. 


¥'; Bee p. 69. | 
Ya, a suffix used to indicate the grammaticu] phenomenon of 
“isolation” in. the ease of words ending in a long 

vowel, as &fla, spider, “isolated form" Aiihd-ya. 
Conf. Chap, ITT, 

Ya, a postposition, for which and for y's, equivalent to Jap, 
da, see p. 59, 

YA, « final emphatic particle; see p. 60. 

Yi, you—to an inferior ; conf. pp, 45-6, 

Yi, a house, home; yi wx wit, a roof,—lit, upper [part] 
of nhouse; yd-gumai shung, to remain in close retire- 
ment at home; yd-fichi, change of abode; yd ngkai 
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kéyung, to go home. A person carrying on o particular 
retail business ag an itinerant vendor is also called yd 
(or uyd), as tyu-yi,  fishmonger. Yi is shortened to 
ya in some ‘compounds, e. g. ya-buru, a Intrine in a 
house, (Jap. ya, nsed only in in-ear’ nlao ie for 
we, honse,) 

Yasixc, an honorific termination of verbs and ad- 
jectives which is equiv, to Jap. masu; see pp. 
102 et gey. 

Yacut-mune, pottery, oittveniate: (Jap. yaki-mono.) 

Yacuune, to burn,—trans. (Jap. yalu.) 

Yapv, a honse, home, an inn: yadu-ching, the charge at 
aning. (Jap. yado.) 

Yaour, a country dwelling, a villa, (Jap. yadori, an 
abode.) 

Yat, a spear, (Jap. yori.) 

Naki, than; conf. p. 124. (Jap. yori ka f) 

Yar, a sort of foster-father; or perhaps moro properly 
a male attendant who acta as constant companion 
to a child, takes it to school, ete. 

Yakine, to burn,—intrans. (Jap. yakerw.) 

Yama, a mountain, a hill : yama-mmu, a wild potato. 

(Jap. yama.) 

Yasasuuxe, to hurt,—trans.; properly the causative of 
yanuny, to be painful, to hurt (intrans.), 

Yamatv, Japan. Sonietimes the province of Satsuma is 
styled Yomatu, and Japan U/u-Yamatu, i. e., Great 
Yamato. (Jap. Yamato, the most celebrated of the 
central provinces of Japan.) 

Yamine, to stop (trans.), to leave off or abstain from some 
action: yamisi du mashé arani ? hadn't we better leave 
off? (Jap. yameru.) 

Yami-yami, apparently an onomatope for mental darkness, 
i, @. agony. (Jap. yamt, total darkness), 

Yamuz, o disease, illness: yawmé-n'-chu, an invalid, 
(Jap. yamai.) 
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Yana, bad: yane fdgi, an ugly woman; yana /utu 
shu-na J lit. don't do [that] bad thiog,—a phraso used 
in scolding, and equivalent to Jap. tkenai; yane-mung, 
on evil thing,—a word commonly used to designate 
ghosts, goblins, ete., which are also called maji-mung. 
(Jap. iya na, disagreeable.) 

Yanan, a willow-tree. (Jap. yanagi.) 

Yana, to be; see p. 109. (Jap. de ari.) 

Yaxerive, a snilix for which see p. 106. 

Yaxcxe, to be painful: sarazi nu yanung, to have o 
headache. (Jap. yom.) 

Yarasnuna, to send. (dap. yaru; the Luch. verb is hore 
causative in form, thongh only transitive in 

Yarnawana, but yet, novertheless. 


Ya-sk, vegetables: yasé-wyd, an itinerant greengrocer. 


(Jap. ya-sat, Chin. EF 4.) 

YAsnasc, hungry; adverbial form, ydshikn, as  ydiahiku 
nayouti, Lam hungry and... 

Yast-vyast tu, quietly, at ease, without anxiety. (Jap, 
yasnt, easy.) 

Y'assd, for yang af, mdeed it is. 

Yassane, cheap. (Jap. yasui.) 

Yatoun!, an elder brother,—used by the upper’ classes, 
(Jap. ant.) 

Yrs, sight. (Jap. yatan.) 

YE! oh! indeed! also hallo! The phrase yé ani? ap- 
parently signifies is that so? (Jap. ot F) : 

Y'Enma, a contraction of y’ayabira, itself an honorific form 
of the substantive verb: u mt-taki y'#bira, I will have 
the honour to show it to you. 


Yixa, while, during: Kuma imenshéru yéka, while you 


remain here. 


Yiowa-sma, the collective name of the two islands of 


Ishigaki anid Iriomote, the two southernmost 


of the Luchnan archipelago, (Jap. Yayeyama-jima.) 
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YENE, sometimes, or else, either, alternately: yéne tutat, 
yénd turangtei, alternately taking and not taking. 
This word is equivalent in menning to the Jap. 
arturd. 

YEsi, a miser. 

Yi, a boar,—one of the signa of the. zodine. (Jap. i.) 

YI, good, proper, nice: yf tinedd d&hirw, it is niee weather: 
yt kutu débiru ya, IT beg to congratulate you,—equiv, 
to Jap. o medett yozatmavu. (Jap, ti.) 

¥ina, a branch. (Jap. eda.) 

Yimou, the city of Yedo. (Jap. Fito.) 

Yrsv or Youu, the same: yinuw mung, the same thing ; #int 
trhu, the sume person. 

¥6, a final expletive : see p. 60, 

Yo, a kind, a sort. (Jap. yd, Chin. %.) 

Y6r wt, easily: wii nd, ditto “isolated.” (Jap. yéi ni.) 

Yo-96, care taken of the health: ya-ja ahung, to take earo 
of one’s health. (Jap. yd-j3, Chin. ¥ 'T.) 

Y6-muxe, a wenkling. (Jap, yout mono.) 

Youxa, slowly: yduna akki, go slower, 

Y6snocuuxe, not to do, tonbstain from the performance of 
some action ichumi yashdehumi? shall we go or not 
twimi ydehochumi? shall I tuke it or not? (Jap, 
yoru.) 

Y6-s1, appearance. (Jap. yd-su, Chin, # #.) 

Yo, the world. (Jap. yo.) 

Yu, four,—in compounds: we-Ring, four times. (Jap. 
10.) 

YO, the night: yi nu akirang wehi, before night opens, 
i. ¢. before daybreak. (Jap. yo, Class. yi, as in 
yil-gure, evening. 

YO, hot water. (Jap. yt.) 

YO, to bind up or do the hair,—an irregular verb met with 
only in the phrase korast yi wd, a barber. Conf. 
p. 111. (Jup. yew.) 

Ye, well, properly; conf. yi TI. (Jap. yoku, y3.) 
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Yo-eaxc, the evening meal. (Jap. yii-han, the second 
half of the compound beiug Chin. &, rice.) 

Yor, last night. (Jap. yale.) 

Youusa, to call. (Jap. yotu.) 

Yoon, snow. (Jap. suki.) 

Yu-paxa, carelessness. (Jap. yu-dan, Chin. 7 i.) 

You, cause, origin: ywi ni, beeause of, owing to. (Jap. 
yue.) 

Yu-n, bed-clothes, (Jap. yo-wi.) 

YO-su, business, use : yil-jd nény, it is of no use,—equiv. to 
Jup. yoku ni tafana?. (Chin. Mi Bf; the Jap. do not 
employ this compound.) 

Yura, equiv. to Jap.. yohodo, m good deal, muach : yukast 
yytsehi, a long time afterwards, 

Yora-rouv, a gentleman, One of the rawurai class. Ap- 
parently yuke isa corruption of yola, which means 
good in the Satsuma dinlect of Japanese. Yehu ts 
Lochnan for person. 

Yorvrene, to rest; /€ uw yudu’ orishtbtrang nd, be plensed 
to rest a little; i/@ writi yukura, 1 will dismount and 
reat a liftle. (Jap. yuhhurt, slowly.) 

Yuxousar, a lie. (The second half of the word may possibly 
represent Jap. wn, a lie.) 

Youteussu, a rage,—used only in the phrase yumeukunjd, 
njiti, flying into o rnge, lit. a rage coming 
out. 

Yusa-cust, the name of the most south-weaterly island of 
the Luchuan archipelago. (Jap. Youd-kant,) 

Youxpar-kwanpat, an onomatope for loitering or slouching. 
Perhaps it may properly be a frequentative verbal 
form. Conf, p. 04. 

Yours, to say,—irreg. verb, soe p. 115. (Jap. tu.) 

Yusu, seo Ym. 

Youxuse, to read: fung yuniei ue chichi mishdchi, [your] 
hearing books read out loud; uta yenung, to com- 
pose poetry. (Jap. yomu.) 
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Yuri, from,—rare. (Jap. yori:) | 

Y@-xI, a ghost. (Jap. yd-rei, Chin. & @.) 

Yurv, night. (Jap. yoru.) 

Yourvkcnuns, to rejoice, (Jap. yorokott.) 

Yurusaxa, loose, (Jap. yurui.) 

Yunusuune, to release, to pardon: yuruchi kei mishdri, 
please exense me. (Jap. yurust.) 

Yuss, the evening: yusa-ndi-gata, towards evening. 
(Class. Jap. yilsareba, for yilea areba, when it is 
evening.) 

Yusunuréyuxe, to pay a visit, to call, Perhaps this is 
a compound, of which the second half, tdyung, would 
correspond to Jap. tou, to ask. 

YO-sn0, childhood : yi-eha nu tuchi, when a child. (Jap. 
yo-ahd, Chin, dh 4.) 

Yor, for yuru, to say, beforetin the following word, as 
huma, mi noli yut twhuru ga ya? what is this place 
called ? 

Yoraswana, good, all right: yutesha' yabing, it is all right ; 
yutasha néram? won't it do? yutasharu gutu, well. 
Certain English potential idioms are expressed by 
means of this word, as wnna kutd yengting wutasharte 
mun, lit. good thing even not suying such things, i. «. 
you seed not(or should not) say such things. ...shard, 
yutasha wini! hadn't we bettar do...? nd yutasha 
yahing, it is all right without any more, i. ¢., no more 
are wanted. (Jap. yoroshii #) 

Yora, four. (Jap. yotsu.) 

Yuwasane, weak. (Jap. yowai.) 

Yorone, to lean on, to depend on: tuchi ni yutté (Jap. 
toki ni yotte wa), sometimes. (Jap. yoru.) 

¥vrvse, to rock toand fro (intrans.), to shake, to quake: 
né ga yutang, there has been an earthquake; ara-yui, 
a severe shock; ari-nani nu yuyuru gutu, like 
the rocking of rough billows. (Jap. yuru and 
yurerti.) 
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Yvi!l alas! Not to be confounded with d/ the interjection 
expressing surprise. (Jap. a/) 

YvB, indigo. (Jap. at.) 

Yvx8-sarsr, an answer. (Jap. ai-eatev, Chin. % i.) 

YvEssar, used in the phrase yuhai yyésshi, a long time after- 
wards. 

Yrézt, a signal. (Jap. aiz.) 

Yvxi, a chair. (Chin. #, Jap. t-au.) 

YsT, a picture. (Jap. ¢, Chin. #4.) 

Yvlvuxa, to receive, to get. (Jap. eru.) 


A. 

ZAN-NinG, regret, (Jap. san-nen, Chin. # #%.) 

ZA-sHicH, an apartment,aroom, (Jap. za shiki; the 2a is 
Chin, EE.) 

 28-nane, the name of the Luchuan official ‘‘ residents” 
on the Further Isles. (In Jap. sai-ban is used to 
denote certain castle guards ; Chin, #€ %#.) 

Zi-nuna, plenty, to one’s heart's content, (Jap. zui-bun, 
Chin. &f #-.) 
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(When several references ‘are given, the most important 
one is placed first.) 
1 Abstract nouns in «a, 117. Coincident mood, 94. 
Accent (tonic), 17. “To Come" (auxiliary verb), 
2 Accusative, 50, 131. 108, Til. 
: Adjectives, 115, Compound words, 47, 60, 106, 
Adjectives (comparison of), 123. 117. 
Pi ¢ " (defective), 121. Conclusive form, 67, 85. 
1 “ (honorific), 116. Concessive mood, 94, 130. 
“ (irregular), 121. Conditional mood, 92, 97. 
Adverbial form of adjectives, Conjugation (paradigma of), Tu, 
117,126. 102, 110, 111, 112, 115, 116, 
Ailverbial phrases, 127. 189, 140. 
i Adverbs, 15, Conjunctions, 129, 
| Adversative particle ga, 51. Consonants, 17. 
Aggregation, 39, ef pass. Contingent mood, 92 
Aino language, 35, 65, Declension, 42; 80, 40, 41, 44, 
J Amami-Ozshima (dinlect of), 5. 45. 
as Apocopated form, 69; 53, 86. Deaiderative adjective, 119; 90, 
. Archaisms (retention of by 4, 97. 
Luchnan), 4, 7, 24, 78, et -Dinlects (provincial), 2, 5. 
+. past, Diminutives, 39, 
+ Attributive form, 68; 61, 69,86, Diphthongs, 16. 
Auxiliary numerals, 63. “ To Do,” 112. 
Auxiliary verbs, 107. Double consonants, 26. 
Base (meaning of}, 81. it (inflection in), 120. 
“To Be", 108; 69, 04, 107, Emphatic and expletive par- 
Il4, L17, 126, 157. ticles, 50, 51, 64, 60, G7. 
Z Causal form, 118. Emphatic prefixes, 106. 
Ch (various origins of), 18,62. Frequentative form, 4. 
“Chinese influence, 9, 62. Future tense, 69, 96, 270. 
Chinese words, 62, et pass. Gender, 87. 


Genitive, 51, 57. 
Gerund, 82, 89, 96, 97, 127, 130, 
et patsy. 
Honorifics, 187; 101, ef pas. 
Hypothetical mood, 92, 97, 130, 
Ideographs of the Yonakuni 
isinnders, 9. 
Imperfect tense, 86; 65. 
Imperative, 91, 06; 62. 
* (honorific), 105. 
Indefinite form, 80, 981, 
105. 
Interjections, 130. 
Interrogation, 133; 41, 52, 70, 
80, 85, 86, 95, 270, 27s 
Inter-tenze inflections, 64, 75. 
85, 118, «f pase, 
Isolation, 29, ef pass. 
Japanese (its relation to Luch- 
uan), 9, 4, 6,8, 74, et pase. 
Japanese conjogationsa (origin 
of), 139. 

Japanese influence on Luchuan, 
&, 271. 

Japanes: race, whence derived, 
8. 

Kana syllabary, 9, 24, 26. 

Eorean analogies, 35, 66, 66, 
101, 115, 125, 271. 

Koso form, 73, 141. 

Literature (Luchoan), 9, 10. 

Miyako-jima (language of), 3. 

Nasal consonants (peculiarities 
of}, 21. 

Nogative base, 83, 92, 95. 

Negative conjagutional forma, 
05-82, 99, 110, 116, 117, 131, 
142. 

Nigari, 28, 37, 123. 

Nominative, 182; 61, 62, 87. 

“Not to Be," 110; 97, 107. 

Nouns, 36, 123, 126, 


82, 


Nouns (compotnd), 37. ” 
“ (diminutive), 39. 
Nomerals, 62. 
Onomatopein, 127. a 
Porfect tense, 87. 
Perfect with sense of present, 
87, 106. 
Phonetic «rater, 12. ; 
Plain form of words, 30, ¢f pass. 
Pluperfect tense, 87. 
Plural, 36, 44, 45. 
Poetry, 10, 11. 
Poutpositions, 50. 
Present indicative, 66, 85. 
Probable past tense, 4. = 
Pronouns (demonstrative), 47. 
= {indefinite and inter- a 
rogative), 47. 

“4 (personal), 44. 

“4 (possessive), 45. 

4 (relative), 49. — 
Pronunciation, 12, et seq. 
Prosody, 11. 

Quantity (vowel), 15, 270. 
R (tendency to drop), 24; 16. | 
Reduplication, 56, 127. = 
Relative idioms (how render- 
ed), 49, 68. 
S and «sh often confounded, 1 
18, 119. 
Satsuma dialect, 5,38. » 
“To Say," 113. -* 
“To See" (auxiliary vorb), 
108, 111, 154. 
Sho-chfi-md tallies, 9. 
Stem (meaning of), 81. 
Sitem-clasves, 75, 77, 81, 53,. 
104, 116, ef pores, i 
Syllabification, 27. 
Syotax, 131. 
Tane-ga-shima (dialect of), 6. 
Transliteration, 12. 
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vat 106. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA.* 





Page 11, line 5, and page 14, lina 3,—It should be added to 
what is said in these two places, thai the language of poetry shows a 
strong tendency towards replacing long vowels by short. Thus, 
in the stanza at the bottom of page 185 we find no-less than three 
examples,—Shu mu Me for Shi nu Mé, gu-jo for gu-jé, and 
tabori for tabdri. Short o, aa illustrated in these last two words, 
occurs nowhere in Lochuan proee. 

Page 23, line 17.—Insert o k opposite the ch. 

Page 38, bottom.—We-may also compare the Japanese Sons 
Majin. 

Page 43, Ling 21.—For Ainal, read dino. 

Page 48, first word.—For Ad, read cha. 

. Page 62, line 6 from bottom.—For Hardug, read Haring. 

Page 62, line 11.—To agree with the system of orthography 
adopted in this Essay, san should preferably be spelt sang. See, 
however, © 26, pp. 20-1. 

Page 76 (Future Interrogative Tense) and page 184, last 
paragroph.—Shora for shabira has been met with by Mr. Okakura in 
future interrogative constructions. Thus twi ga shuraf is the plain 
form, fui go shubiraf the honorific, and the anomaly. of the 
absence of a plain form in this tense disappears. y 

Page 89, small type,—Japanese .doea sometimes admit cd 
gach o construction in negative sentences, for inatanee, (ko hose 
wa nai, “ there ia no reason why I should go," 


r 





"For these Addenda and for come sheets of the Vooabulary, the 
-sothor has had the advantage of several suggestions from Sir 
Ernest Satow, K. C. M. G.,and from Mr.’ Okakora, a learned 
young Japanese philologiet who has commenced an independent 
study of the standard Luchuan tongue and of the dialects of 
the various lessor islands. 








to Japanese verbs in au. The former are sufficiently provided 
for in the text. The peculiarities of the latter may be gleaned from 
such instances as noraying, “to learn ;"" negative present, nardng; 

negaiive potential, narirang ; causative, nuirdiiung > and horeyung, 
"to pay ;” negative present, hardng ; negative potential, hardrang ; 
causative, Arrdshung, Tho verb*wawyung, “to think,” seems to 
possese an alternative form umung, whence the noagative present 
umang, and negative potential wmidrang. 

Page 100, second poragraph.—The verb yi shang (lit, Jap. 
yoku suru, written #€) has been mot with as an independent verbal 
exprésaion to denote potentiality. 

Page 106, 4 138.—For the prefix ke, conf. Classical Jap. kaki, 
mediwval kwi, as in kai-keru, kai-yoru. 

Page 119, 9 155, line 1.—For tushan, read bushang, 

Page 123, line 12.—A few other instances of such borrowing 
of adjectives from Japanese have ‘been ‘notice!, as midzirashi 
(Jap. mesuricehli), mutsikacha (Jap, unter zee kere fed kas wa). 

Pages 133 and 186.—May not the interrogatire termination i af 
Lochuan nouns and verba be connected with the Classical 
Jnpanese interrogative particle ya ! This appears all the more pro- 
bable when we remember, as pointed ot to the present writer by Mr. 
Okakura, that Classical Japanese preferably employed ya in.sen- 
fenees containing no interrogative pronoun or adverb, but xa in 
sentences containing some auch pronoun or adverb,—a rule exactly 
parallel to that governing the modern Lochuan distinction between 





the interrogative inflections in mi, fi, etc., on the one hand and the 


construction with ga or ga ya on the other. 

Voeabulary.—S. V. ateiming, for ateumara, read atrumern ; & V. 
afi, conf, Korean ao, “ younger brother;" gs. ¥. Jitsiki, cont. Jap. 
hitegi, “a coffin; 8. Vo guri, conf. Jap. yi-gere, “a shower ;" 
5. V. Aabern, conf. Classien] Jap. kahahirage ; S. V. kunda, conf. 
Jap. komura, “the calf of the leg;" 8. V. naynng, conl. Korean 
nao, “to go out?’ S. V. muchung, conf. Jap. moku or doku, “to 
put aside." 
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